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PHEFACE. 


The late success of Oscar Slater ^s case in the Scottish Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and the consequent quashing nf his conviction, necessitates a 
new and definitive report of his trial, and of the subsequent events result¬ 
ing in his vindication. 

It has been deemed desirable by the publishers that a complete 
record of this unique case be preserved in a single volume. Personally, 
I should prefer to have left the original book as it stood, as being in 
some sort a classic of its kind, and to have dealt with the appeal 
case separately and at large; but other counsels have prevailed. My 
chief difficulty has been that, owing to the extent and nature of this 
long-drawn controversy, the current edition was already so full as to 
be well-nigh insusceptible of expansion. 

As the abiding interest must ever reside in the circumstances of 
the crime and the evidence given at the trial, the text of the proceed¬ 
ings at Edinburgh in 1909 is here reprinted verbatim, together with 
the no less important disclosures furnished by the unsatisfactory official 
inquiry at Glasgow in 1914. To these I have added the petition of 
the appellant on which the appeal proceeded, together with the sup¬ 
plementary note ordered by the Court; the evidence adduced before the 
Court of Appeal; and the judgment of that tribunal. 1 have also printed 
for the first time Lord Guthrie’s vinrevised charge as actually delivered at 
the trial. Had space so served 1 should like to have included the extra¬ 
dition proceedings at New York in 1909, but that is out of the question. 

As the subject can now be discussed with a freedom impossible 
when I first dealt with it, I have written an entirely new introduction, 
in order to give in briefest compass a general view^of the case, from 
the murder of Miss Gilchrist in 1908 to the “ compassionate allow¬ 
ance granted to Slater in 1928—a task the like of which no future 
editor of any other trial, however notable, will probably be called upon 
to essay. W. K, 

12 BimiOaA.vBi Cbbsokjit, 

Edinbueoh, J’dyj 1920. 
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OSCAR SLATER. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The case of Oscar Slater, alike in its inception, its developments, and 
its results, is altogether exceptional. In no other murder trial has 
the supposed right man been got upon an admittedly wrong clue. In 
no other murder trial has a conviction been secured on evidence of 
identity alone, unsupported by other facts and circumstances inferring 
the accused's guilt. In no other murder trial has the case been reopened 
and the verdict quashed after well-nigh twenty years. 

The conduct of criminal prosecutions by the police of this realm 
has of late been subjected to severe criticism, but recent revelations 
furnish no incident more deplorable than what occurred here: the 
abandonment by the Glasgow authorities of an obvious line of inquiry 
in order to pursue, with uncommendable zeal, the object of official 
suspicion. Another ugly aspect of the affair is the persistent refusal 
of successive Scottish Secretaries to do anything to satisfy the repeated 
demands for further investigation—^the granting of the secret inquiry 
of 1914 was hampered by such absurd restrictions as to prevent, rather 
than facilitate, discovery of the truth. Firmly entrenched behind its 
red-tape entanglements, the Circumlocution Office repulsed all attacks, 
until the intensive campaign in the autumn of 1927 resulted in sudden 
and complete surrender. The convict was released, a special Act' of 
Parliament was passed to allow his case to be heard by the Scottish 
Court of Criminal Appeal, and the man who had been^reprieved within 
twenty-four hours of the scaffold, and who had spent the best years of 
his life labouring in the quarries of Peterhead, was found, after all, 
to have been illegally convicted, and was given a solatium of £6000, 
out of which he was expected to pay the costs of proving to the world 
the fact of his wrongous imprisonment. 

Not the least striking episode in this long legal tragedy was 
the presence of Slater himself at the hearing of his appeaMn the very 
court-room where nineteen years before he had received sentence of 
death. That is a situation hardly to be bettered by our most sensa¬ 
tional flotionists, and one which amply vindicates the superiority of 
truth. It is also a singular reflection that the man who was then formally 
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doomed to die upon a certain specified date has outlived the judge 
who sentenced him, the Lord Advocate who prosecuted him, and most of 
the other actors who played their several parts in the drama of his 
condemnation. And I, who was at the time a mere spectator, am 
fortunate to survive to chronicle the event, and was oven privileged to 
give evidence in the Appeal Court. 


I. 

Everybody must by this time know something about Miss Gilchrist’s 
murder. No other case has been so fully and so frequently discussed 
in press and Parliament for such a long period of years. It is sullicient, 
therefore, here and now to recall only the more salient features of the 
afiair, referring the reader, for the multiplex points with which it 
bristles, to the ensuing text. 

At seven o'clock on the evening of Monday, 21st December, 1908, 
an old lady named Marion Gilchrist was slain in the dining-i*oom of 
her flat at 16 Queen's Terrace, Glasgow, in circumstances of unexampled 
savagery, during the ten minutes' absence from the house of her 
servant girl, ..-Helen Lambie. The venerable victim was in two respects 
a singular woman—she kept concealed among her clothes in her ward¬ 
robe jewels to the value of £3000; and so apprehensive was she of 
unauthorised intrusion that her house door was fortified with double 
.locks, in addition to the customary defences. By arrangement with 
thovAdams family, who lived in the flat below, she was to knock upon 
' the floor should she at any time require assistance. That night the 
brother and sisters Adams heard a noise from above, and then a 
very heavy fall, and then three sharp knocks,'^ Mr. Adams went 
upstairs and rang the bell. He heard a sound as if it was some one 
chopping sticks,'^ and returned to his own house. The strange noises 
continuing—the ceiling was like to crack "—^his sisters sent him up 
ibgain, and his hand was on the bell when he was joined by the maid, 
coming back f^pm her errand. She opened the door with her two 
keys, and was mking for the kitchen when a man emerged from the 
^droom, passed behind her, and approaching Adams in the doorway 
quit#pleasantly," ru^ed dowojstaifeif, like greased lightning." Now, 
jif is temarkaWylbLat Lambie,, in the^ wggestive circumstances, expressed 
su^rii^ nor fear. Sbb .bad left her aged and timid mistress 
‘laloUtepvA^ams had warned her that "there was something seriously 
She finds in the well-guarded house a stranger, who fleei 
it in haste; yet she says nothing, and, instead of at once running 
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into the dining-room to see .if the old lady was safe, she proceeds to 
inspect the kitchen and the bedroom; nor until Adams asks, Where 
is your mistress? ” does she enter the fatal room. Her conduct has 
been characterised as inexplicable j but there is one hypothesis which 
would account for her behaviour, namely, that hntv) tht man, Mr. 
Adams’ impression was that he was a visitor familiar with the house. 
In the dining-room, on the hearthrug, lay the body of the old lady, 
her head horribly smashed, and the fireplace spattered with her blood. 
In the bedroom it appeared that the murderer had lit the gas—he left 
behind him for the assistance of the police his own Runaway 
matches; and a wooden box in which Miss Gilchrist kept her private 
papers had been broken open by him and the contents scattered on the 
floor. Diamond and other rings, a gold bracelet, and a gold watch 
and chain lay exposed to view upon the dressing-table; yet the only 
jewel that this remarkable robber had seen fit to appropriate was a 
diamond crescent brooch, which, according to Lambie, had lain in 
the toilet dish with the other jewellery, though its presence there was 
not otherwise established. The expert in detective fiction will perceive 
in the methods of this inconsiderate burglar certain unusual features. 

• Adams and Lambie in their turn now ran downstairs; they saw no one 
in the street—an important point in view of the evidence given later 
by the third person of the identifying trinity. Adams summoned his 
own doctor, who lived over the way; Lambie went to advise Miss Birrell, 
a cousin of Miss Gilchrist, of what had happened. The terms of her 
communication will be discussed hereafter. When Dr. Adams—^he was 
not related to the other Adams—came'^n the scene he examined the 
body, found that life was extinct, and commuiricated with the police 
by telephone. His observation of the dining-room led him to form a 
very definite opinion as to the means whereby the injuries had been 
inflicted, a theory of which we shall hear further in the sequel- 

From the joint account given by Adams and Lambie the police 
were able to publish a description of the wanted man: 

A man between twenty-five and thirty years of age, 6 feet 8 or 9 inches in 
height, slim build, dark hair, clean shaven; dressed in liglft grey overcoat and 
dark cloth cap. Cannot be further described. r 

But that he co^d be further described presently appeared. A little 
ic&ssage girl of fourteen, named Mary Barrowraan, returning home late 
on the evening of the crime, told her mother that as passed 

of the murder a man rushed from the house, knocked up agaiuiiSi^ 
her, and ►ran out of her sight into West Cumberland Street, towards 
Woodlands Road. It was seven o^clock of a dark and rainy Deoembar 
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night in a street indifierently lighted, and she had but a momentary 
glimpse of the fleeing man; yet this intelligent juvenile observer was 
able to supply much fullar particulars than were the two adults who 
had seen him walking quietly across the gas-lit hall: 

The man wanted is about twenty-eight or thirty years of ago, tail and thin, 
with his face shaved dear of all hair, while a distinctive feature is that his nose 
is slightly turned to one side. The witness thinks the twist is to tho right 
side. He wore one of the popular round tweed hats known as Donegal hats, 
and a fawn-coloured overcoat, which might have been a waterproof, also dark 
trousers, and brown boots. 

While these several descriptions are fresh in the reader’s mind, 
it were well that he keep in view the following facts. Slater was then 
in his thirty-ninth year, of medium height—6 feet 8 inches—and heavy 
build, conspicuously broad-shouldered and deep-chested, with a short 
black moustache and a nose which, though high-bridged, turned neither 
to right nor left. But the -arresting note of his .personality, and that 
which still strikes the most casual observer of the man, is, despite his 
twenty years’ residence as an involuntary stranger within our gates, his 
unmistakably foreign aspect j and this, oddly enough, each of these 
three witnesses failed to notice. In view of the discrepancies as to 
clothing, etc., the authorities at first naturally and properly assumed 
that these descriptions referred to two different men, and notices to 
that effect were issued to the various police stations throughout the 
city. But the course of events soon led them to change their minds, 
and, like Mr. Pott’s contributor, to “ combine their inforxnation/’ 


II. 

On Friday, 2Bth December, a cycle dealer named M‘Lean informed 
the police that a " German Jew,” known to him as Oscar,” had 
been offering for sale in the Sloper Club, India Street, a pawn ticket 
for a diamond crescent brooch. If this were indeed the murderer 
disposing of his spoil, he must have taken leave of his senses, for all 
Glaj^w' ^as agog about the missing brooch; but the authorities, 
abandoning the line they had hitherto adopted, namely, that the 
murderer was some one pereonally known to his victim, set off hotfoot 
upon this fresh scent. It appeared that Slater, under the name of 
Anderson, occupied a jdat at 69 St, George’s Road; and, on inquiry, 
that he hadMeft Glasgow with a lady friend and no less than nine 
trunks that very night for Liverpool. , The order of their going was 
sufficiently open—a porter was employed to uplift their considerable 
t>aggag6, a cab was hired to the Central Station, the luggage was 
xvi 
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labelled Liverpool,’’ and tickets were taken for that place. The 
police afterwards maintained that, in furtherance of the flight from 
justice,” Slater travelled with London tickets and changed carriages 
671 route; but this, as we shall find, he was able to disprove. At the 
North Western Hotel, Liverpool, he registered himself in the hotel 
books as ” Oscar Slater, Glasgow,” and the same day with his companion 
sailed in the Lusitania for New York. 

Meanwhile the authorities had discovered to their dismay that 
their ” clue ” brooch had been in continuous pawn since 18th November, 
five weeks before the murder, and, regrettably, therefore, had no con¬ 
nection with the crime. But the ofiGicial mind, once made up, is not 
subject to change, so a reward of £200 was offered and a warrant 
obtained for Slater’s apprehension, which was cabled to New York, 

Before we too cross the Atlantic in pursuit, let us hear what little 
is known about the antecedents of the wanted man. Oscar Joseph 
Leschziner was born in the early ’seventies of Jewish parents at 
Oppelin, in Germany, His father, he tells us, was a baker, and carried 
on business at Beuthen. He was one of six children. Apprenticed to 
a timber merchant at fifteen, Oscar later became a bank clerk in 
Hamburg; but on reaching military age, and being averse from serving 
the Fatherland in the field, he forsook his fellow-countrymen and came 
to England. London seems to have been his base, but indeed he had 
no continuing city. He began as a bookmaker’s clerk, and became 
himself a bookmaker. We hear of him in London and in Edinburgh, 
twice in New York, and twice in Glasgow, before his last ill-omened 
visit. His own name being unpronounceable by Anglo-Saxon tongues, 
he adopted that of Slater as easier for all parties, varying it, as occasion 
called, by those of George, Anderson, and Sando. For ordinary business 
and professional folk one surname usually suflices; but Slater was not 
of their company. He specialised in the running of social clubs, the 
sociability of which consisted in facilities for gaming. In New York, 
for example, he ran successfully such a popular resort in Sixth Avenue, 
known as the Italian-American Gun Club, the sporting character of 
which is to be inferred from its name. Of his private life all we know 
is that he married in 1902, that he subsequently separated from his 
wife, and that he made in London, at the Empire, the acquaintance 
of a French lady named Andr4e Junio Antoine, professionally known 
as Madame Junio, with whom he formed a left-handed alliance. She 
accompanied him to the Continent and later to America, whither they 
journeyed under the names of “ Mr. and Mrs. A. George.” In New 
York, in association with a man named Devoto, he ran a club at 
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114 West Twenty-sixth Street. They remained in America for a year, 
and then returned to England. In the beginning of November, 1908, 
the couple, with the lady’s German maid, Catherine Schmalis, went to 
Glasgow, where, after a week in lodgings, they set up house in the 
flat at St. George’s Road, which was furnished on the instalment system. 
The door-plate bore the legend ” Anderson,” and the ostensible designa¬ 
tion of the occupier was ” dentist ”; but on other of his cards he 
designed himself as “ dealer in diamonds and precious stones.” What¬ 
ever gems the house may have contained, it certainly possessed none 
of the dread apparatus of dentistry. Enfin, he was a gambler, living 
1;^ his wits and by the lack of them in others; and his chief places 
of resort were certain billiard rooms in Sauchiehall and Renfield Streets, 
and the Motor and Sloper Clubs in India Street, of the latter of 
which he was a member. It is to be kept in mind that the police had 
up to this point nothing against the man, and that he had never been 
in what is technically termed “ trouble.” His original statement to 
his l^al advisers, the truth of which he protested from the dock in the 
awful pause following upon the verdict, and that in which he still persists, 
is that he never heard the name of Miss Gilchrist, that he was unaware 
of the existence either of herself or of her jewels, and that he knew not 
where she lived. And, surprising as it may seem in view of his 
condemnation for her murder, no evidence sufficient to disprove the 
truth of his story has even to this day been produced. 

III. 

In order to procure the extradition of Slater from the Land of 
Freedom the Glasgow authorities left'no stone unturned. Unless Adams. 
Lambie, and Barrowman could identify him as the man they had seen 
leaving the house, the game, so far as Slater was concerned, was up. 
The precarious, and as is now recognised improper, course was followed 
of exhibiting a photograph of the suspect—an unnecessary precaution 
as regards Lambffi, who, on the night of the murder, had told Detective- 
officers Gordon and Pyper that sAe wovld not he ahh to identify the 
num. Much labour was bestowed upon the preparation of the declara¬ 
tions or sworn statements of the witnesses. Lambie says of the number 
of times her^tatement was taken, " it was more than I could tell you ” • 
Barrowman says she was examined every day for a fortnight. Such 
devotion to the cause of truth met with due reward, for Lambie now 
osi^^into line with Barrowman as to the character of the man’s hat 

and the colour , and quality of his coat. So the tw> men of the police 
xvm * 
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notica, as to -whom ojSicial warning had been expressly given that they 
should not be confounded, were conveniently reduced tO' one; the dark 
cloth cap became a tweed Donegal hat, and the light grey overcoat 
a fawn-coloured waterproof—^which made it much simpler for all 
concerned. Lambie and Barrowman occupied the same cabin on the 
voyage to New York, but swore that during its twelve days' duration 
they never once' mentioned the object of their journey nor discussed 
the appearance of the man. No doubt they felt that the subject was 
already exhausted before they left Glasgow. 

The extradition proceedings at New York were conducted with that 
efficiency and thoroughness which mark American judicial procedure. 
The interests of the defendant were in the capable and experienced 
hands of Mr. Hugh Gordon Miller, of the New York bar, assisted 
by Mr. William A. Goodhart. Mr. Commissioner Shields presided; 
and Mr. Charles Fox appeared for the demanding Government. Before 
the case came on Mr. Fox, Inspector Pyper, and the three Glasgow 
witnesses happened, by a fortunate chance, to be stationed outside the 
court-room door when Slater was brought down the corridor between 
two officers of the Court—Messrs. Chamberlain and Pinckley, deputy 
United States marshals. It was contended by Mr. Miller that Slater 
was obviously in the custody of those officials, but the witnesses denied 
that they had noticed the fact or that they were prepared to see ** the 
man ” where they did. As to what then occurred there is a conflict 
of evidence; according to that given at the trial in Edinburgh both 
girls flimultaneoudy exclaimed to Pyper, ‘‘ That's the man 1 " Nine¬ 
teen years later, however, Mr. Pinckley himself crossad the ocean to 
bear witness in the Appeal Court that Slater was actually handcufied 
to him at the time, and that as he passed the group he heard Fox, 
pointing to the prisoner, say, Is that the man? " It is therefore 
not surprising that afterwards in the court-room the witnesses were 
able formally to identify him. Lambie gave as the reason for the 
faith that was in her, “ I saw the walk; it is not the face I went by, 
but the walk." Ahd, being pressed upon this point, she admitted, 
" 1 co-uldn't tell his face; 7 never saw his face.” "fet at the trial in 
Edinburgh Lambie was able to swear, " I did see his face." And 
when there asked by Slater’s counsel, " Why did you not say so- in 
America? " her retort was, “ I am saying it now," an answer more 
rude than reasoned. Again, in the extradition Court, cn Mr. Miller 
venturing to inquire why she and the other witnesses were stationed 
in the corridor, she replied, “ That was my business and none of 
yours." On the hearing of the appeal in Edinburgh one of the judges 
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commented unfavourably upon American methods, as exemplified in 
the cross-examination of Lambie by Mr. Miller, and in the words cf 
the Gilbertian baronet, “ paragraphs got into all the papers/^ His 
lordship^s observations ruffled the plumage of the Great American 
Eagle, that susceptible fowl; and, indeed, seeing that Mr. Miller believed 
that Lambie was, to put it mildly, mistaken, and in view of her 
impudent demeanour in the box, I do not, with due respect, think that 
she was unfairly treated. One illuminating slateinent was elicited 
from this witness as to the way in which the murderer got into the 
house—a matter of vital consequence, which, strange to say, was quite 
lost sight of at the trial. Questioned by Mr. Miller upon this point 
Lambie said, Miss Gilchrut must have opened the Now, 

as the old lady never opened the door in the maid’s absence without 
first reconnoitring the visitor, it would seem that the man who rang 
the bell was known to, and may even have been expected by her. The 
foreign-looking and slightly sinister-seeming Slater of that day would 
have found the door slammed and bolted before he was half-way up the 
stair. Mr. Adams more than once in his evidence referred to the 
stranger as a most gentlemanly-looking man he took him, he says, 
to be a male relative.” We shall see the application of this later. 
Mr. Adams, a man of education and culture—he was by profession a 
musician—^whose opportunity of observation was much better than 
that of the others—^he saw the intruder face to face—^never went further 
than that the defendant resembled ” the man. But these two 
ignorant and irresponsible girls—one of whom repeatedly said she 
“ never saw his face,” while the other said he ” knocked up against ” 
her in the dark—were confident in their identification. Mr. Miller 
having suc^ssfully exposed the deception of the false clue, by proving 
that the missing brooch had one row of diamonds, while that pledged 
by the defendant had three rows, which was the foundation of the case 
against him, there remained only the evidence of identity, which in 
the circumstances the learned counsel held to be wholly inconclusive. 
He, therefore, advised his client to resist the application for extradition; 
but Slater insisteS on going back to Scotland to face the charge. The 
result of hia appeal unto Caesar we are now to consider. 


IV. 

, The widespread interest and intense excitement which the case 
aroused in Glasgow produced an effect not unusual on such occasiona. 
Divers worthy folk, thinking back ” as the phrase goes, recalled that 
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they had seen foi* weeks bafore the murder a suspicious character 
haunting the street and watching Miss Gilchrist’s house. An auger, 
found in the back green, had attached to it certain grey hairs, cemented, 
as was officially stated, with what was believed to be blood, but which 
unfortunately proved to be rust. On Slater’s return from New York 
his nine boxes were unsealed, and, behold, among his carefully packed 
suits, was discovered a small tin-tack hammer, which, together with 
other lethal weapons—^screw-driver, pliers, gimlet, and bradawl—^he 
had purchased from the Woolworth of that day on a card of household 
tools for 2s. Gd. So the auger was dropped, and the hammer became 
the pitct de rSsistance, the deadly instrument with which the head of 
this old lady had been smashed to- pulp. A further happy and suggestive 
find was a waterproof overcoat, which, owing to the operations of the 
Glasgow climate, was, not unnaturally, weather-stained; it well might 
be, however, that this was due to the victim’s blood 1 The considerate 
behaviour of the murderer in thus preserving for production by the 
Crown the very weapon and garment used by him in doing the deed 
ought to have been appreciated by the police. Be that as it may, no 
other incriminating article was traced to his possession. 

On Monday, 3rd May, 1909, the great trial began at Edinburgh. 
Lord Guthrie was the judge; Mr. Alexander Ure, then Lord Advocate 
and afterwards Lord Strathclyde, assisted by the two deputes, person¬ 
ally conducted the prosecution; Mr,, now Sheriff McClure, with a Junior, 
appeared for the defence. The evidence led for each side, together 
with the addresses of counsel and the judge’s charge to the Jury, are 
printed at large in the following report. Of the twelve witnesses pro¬ 
fessing to identify the accused as the man who, for convenience, I 
shall term the watcher, it may be generally observed that none of them 
knew either him or Slater by sight, nor, with a single exception, did 
they ever hear him speak. All of them had, prior to identifying him, 
seen or been shown newspaper photographs of Slater as an obvious 
foreigner, and had read the descriptions of the man furnished by Adams, 
Lambie, and Barrowman. The one witness who was privileged to hold 
converse with the watcher stated, in reply to the Court, that she noticed 
nothing about his accent; ^he did not think he was a foreigner. Now, 
'whether or not the other eleven identifiers were right, this one was 
clearly wrong; for nobody possessed of normal faculties could fail to 
note, on hearing Slater speak, that he is patently and unmistakably an 
alien. The way in which the Glasgow police conducted the identification 
was, to use no stronger term, unsatisfactory. Slater, a German Jew, 
was exhibited to the witnesses among eleven other men, nine being police- 
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men in plain clothes and two being railway officials, none of whom in 
any way resembled him, and all of whom were Scots, Wlien Mr. M‘Clure 
asked one of the police witnesses whether it would not be fairer to an 
accused person to place him among men who were more or less like him, 
that officer significantly replied, It might be the fairest way, but 
is not the practice in Glasgow/' 

Otne has difficulty in seeing what object the watcher had in so 
persistently perambulating this quiet street, thereby inviting the atten¬ 
tion of the neighbours and of casual passers-by. The Lord Advocate's 
explanation to the jury was that the murderer '' required as part of 
his elaborate precautions to familiarise himself with the inmates of 
the house, with their movements and their habits, and also with the 
movements of the police. There was one method, and one only, by 
which that, object could be accomplislied, and that was by careful, pro¬ 
longed, and steady watching with a skilled eye," Why this expert 
reconnaissance should have led him to select for the execution of his 
fell design the casual and temporary absence of the m$iid, instead of 
her regular afternoon and evening out twice a week, his lordship failed 
to explain. In one instance only did the watcher and the murderer 
apparently coalesce. Mrs. Liddell, a married sister o-f Mr. Adams, 
saw a man standing in front of the house at five minutes to seven on 
the fatal night—^the assassin awaiting the appointed hour—^whom she 
identified by his profile as the accused. Unfortunately she went on to 
add that the man was wearing a heavy tweed overcoat, not o, waterproof ^ 
and " had the appearance of a delicate man." She was very much 
surprised at Slater's robust build when she saw him at the police station; 
doubtless his health had benefited by the voyage. 

Of the three crucial witnesses, Mr. Adams repeated his testimony 
with the fairness and moderation which marked his evidence through¬ 
out. With regard to his qualified recognition of the accused, it must 
be borne in mind that he said he was short-sighted, and had not on 
his eye-glasses when he saw the stranger in the hall. The two girls, 
however, were evsn more positive than before—distance, as appears, 
lending precision to their view. When shown the accused's waterproof, 
Lambiei swore it was the identical coat worn by the murderer: ** That 
the coat." Barrowman swore: That is the man who knocked against 
me that night., 

Over and above the classic example of Adolf Beck, in appraising 
the value of evidence based on personal impressions, we must remember 
how such testimony, in the Broughty Ferry case of November, 1912, 
well-nigh resulted in a judicial miscarriage. The murder of Miss 
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Milno by an unknown assailant in many respects resembles the slaying 
of Miss Gilchrist: the age and peculiarities of the victim, the wanton 
ruthlessness of attack, the apparent absence of motive, the disregard 
of available spoil—^these features recall the crime of Queen’s Terrace, 
There, too, a strange man had been seen about the house; a suspect 
was secured and photographed by the English police; his photograph, 
exhibited to the local Scots witnesses, was recognised by them at once; 
they were conveyed to Maidstone, where they unanimously identified the 
prisoner, a Colonial down-and-outer ” named Warner, as " the man.” 
These five perfectly respectable and honest witnesses were all prepared 
positively to swear away his life, and had the case gone to trial might 
successfully have don© so; yet mark the sequel. By the honourable 
intervention of Detective Trench it was proved beyond dispute that the 
accused had been in Antwerp, and, providentially for his neck, had 
pawned his waistcoat at the very time of the murder! As I have else¬ 
where written : It is a remarkable coincidence that Slater’s tribulations 
began, as those of Warner ended—in a pawnshop.” 

V. 

The movements of Slater, from his coming to Glasgow in the be¬ 
ginning of November until his departure from that city on Christmas 
Day, are minutely to be traced in the ensuing evidence. What, if any, 
suspicion of felonious intent attaches to his actings is for the reader 
to judge. It is proved that early in December, being dissatisfied with 
the commercial possibilities of Glasgow, and finding its inhabitants inapt 
for what he termed business,” he decided to resume practice among 
the guileless denizens of the United States. The only question is: Was 
his declared intention accelerated by th© happenings at Queen’s Terrace 
on 21st December? 

He set about his preparations for removal with openness and de¬ 
liberation. Three weeks before the murder he announced to sundry 
persons his purpose of departure. He exhibited a better from his old 
partner, Devoto, advising him to come out to San Francisco where 
** business ” was good, and said that he would go so soon as he could 
get rid of the flat and furniture. His friend Aumann inspected the 
house with a view to taking it over, but decided not to^do so. Then 
through Eogers, a friend in London, it was arranged that Mrs. Freed¬ 
man and her sister should come to Glasgow; they arrived on Christmas 
morning, and Slater left that night. So early as lunch time on the 
day of the murder Slater gave Schmalz, the maid, a week’s notice. He 
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was collecting all his available assets, and that same forenoon he raised 
a further and final £30 upon the pawned brooch; he posted £6 as a 
Christmas gift to his old folks in Germany; it seems, therefore, unlikely 
that, in the Lord Advocate's dramatic phrase, he was gasping and 
pantihg for money.” As to the doing of the deed in the time at 
his disposal, his alibi was as good, nay, better, than might have been 
expected from one of his unconventional mode of life. The murder 
was committed between 7 and 7.10 p.m. At 6.12, from the Central 
Station, he sent a telegram in his own handwriting to London for 
his watch; at 6.30, remarking to Raitman that he was going home to 
dinner, he left Johnston's billiard rooms in Renfield Street, which, as 
the reader may see from the plan, is a considerable way from Queen's 
Terrace. As Aumann says he was then wearing a waterproof and a 
bowler, he must have been something of a quick-change artist to gain 
his house and don the heavy brown tweed overcoat and tweed cap in 
which Mrs. Liddell saw him at the railings at 6.65. Antoine and 
Schmalz both swear he dined at home that night as usual at 7 o'clock, 
and I see no reason to suppose that they were perjured. From the 
evidence of the ticket girl, who swore that Slater between 7.30 and 8 
o'clock rushed through her turnstile at Kelvinbridge Subway Station— 
the last witness to see the murderer "—^the Lord Advocate drew a 
lurid picture of the guilty man, with the hammer hugged in his pocket, 
fleeing headlong from the scene of his crime to bury himself in the 
bowels of Glasgow, “ and to be taken by a train to some remote part 
of the city and then come strolling back to his house.” But this fancy 
portrait faded away in the light of the later testimony of MaoBrayne> 
as we shall in due course find. 

I remember, after the trial, expressing to the late Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall my amazement at the Lord Advocate's feat in making 
this prodigious speech without written notes; upon which Sir Edward 
had the dry retort: Possibly that accounts for its manifold 

inaccuracies.” Be that as it may, his lordship was betrayed by his 
zeal as prosecutor Jnto one serious and reiterated misstatement, namely, 
that Slater fled on Christmas night because his name and description 
were that day published in the Glasgow evening newspapers. Now, as a 
matter of fact, it was not until that very night that the police first 
learned from^ McLean of Slater's existence, nor until he was half-way 
across the Atlantic did his name appear in any of the papers. Other 
inexactitudes, though none more grave, will call for notice in their 
place. 

It was essential to the success of the Crown case to- connect with 
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the crime the hammer and waterproof found in Slater's luggage. Dr. 
AdamSj the first medical man to see the body, not only was not called 
as a witness, but his name was omitted from the Crown list. We shall 
have a guess at the reason later. Professor G-laister and Dr. Galt, who 
performed the post-mortem examination, gave evidence for the prosecu¬ 
tion. From forty to sixty blows delivered with the hammer could, in 
their opinion, have produced the extensive injuries observed. Dr. Galt, 
on cross-examination, admitted that, a ipriori^ he should have expected 
a heavier weapon. They found no bloodstains on the hammer produced, 
nor upon the accused's waterproof; and Professor Harvey Littlejohn, who 
also examined those articles, was equally unsuccessful. It is noteworthy 
that the Lord Advocate asked him no question about the hammer; which, 
as one happens to know, had, in the professor's* considered judgment, 
nothing to do with the case. For the defence Drs. Aitchison Robertson 
and Veitch said that they deemed the hammer a most unlikely instrument 
to infiict such fearful injuries; they found no blood upon it or on the 
waterproof. From the servant Schmalz the Lord Advocate, in cross- 
examination, obtained an admission that her mistress—and Slater's— 
received gentlemen in the .evening," and frequented the local music 
halls; and from Cameron, that the witness " had it " that Slater lived 
on the proceeds of prostitution. The damning use of this hearsay 
evidence made to the prejudice of the pannel by the Lord Advocate and 
by the presiding judge was ultimately by the Appeal Court held 
alone sufidcient to vitiate the conviction. The accused did not go into 
the witness-box. His agent afterwards stated '' that he was all along 
anxious to give evidence on his own behalf. He was advised by his 
counsel not to do so." His purely negative testimony would, in their 
opinion, have served no purpose. But in so advising their client they 
underestimated the increased prejudice against him which such absten¬ 
tion might probably, and did in fact, produce. 

Of the failure of the prosecution to adduce evidence known to them, 
favourable to the accused; of the conspicuous flaws which mar the fairness 
of the Lord Advocate's address; and of the shortcomings of the judicial 
charge, I now say nothing: we shall hear enough of these matters when 
we come to the inquiry and to the appeal. But a word may be said 
regarding the manner of the speech for the- Crown, The dominating 
personality of Mr. Ure, the unrivalled and irresistible force of his 
advocacy, the astonishing power of memory displayed by him in his 
two^l^Qiirs address, delivered without pause or notes in a case of such 
complexity—these were of themselves apt to take captive the intelligence 
of a jury. I wrote of the speaker at the time : " That he was convinced 
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of tto juBtice of hia cause was manifest ” j and upon this point we have 
ah enlightening word in the tribute to Lord Strathclyde written on 
death by his old friend and colleague, Ijord Alness. His lordship 
obierveB; '* Some advocates are obsessod by doubts and by difficulties. 
Ure had none. Some are perturbe«l by considerations i>f the strength of 
the other side. For Ure there wait no other 8 i<le. Ho believed implicitly 
and invincibly in the strength of his own case; ho could not see that 
any other view than his was possible.” Doubtless an invabiablo gift, 
this, in a civil pleader 5 but one, 1 venture to think, dangerous ami 
to l» deprecated in a public pi'oseoutor. 

Ihe speech for the defence sufiered unduly in popular esteem by 
oomparison with the perfervid rhetoric of the Lord Advtwate, and 
posterity has not yet done justice to Mr. M'Clure’s handling of a most 
responsible and difficult case. The prejudice against his client was 
very bitter, the financial resources of the defence were n^ligible, and 
counsel was uninstructed upon many points, since brought to light, 
which, had he known of them, would immensely have strengthened his 
hand. But even with the imperfect' material at his disposal, Mr. 
M'Clure made a' gallant and ^eotive fight, and, but for the adverse 
dbnditions above referred to, would probably have obtained for his client 
a verdict of aoquittal. The Lord Advocate, however, won the dayj the 
j«fy by a mdority found the ponnel Guilty, and, amid a scene rendered 
unspeakalfiy painful by the prisoner’s "passionate protestations of inno- 

cence, thi Court passed sentence of death. The voting was as folloiww. 

For Guilty, nine; for Not Proven, five; and for Not Guilty, one. Had 
more jurymen been able to withstand the eloquence of the Ijord 
.Advocate, Slater would have been set free. 


VI. 



: Public Opinion, that inconstant nymph, had from the first looked 
w^avourably on the accused’s chances of escape. Now that he was 
condemned, this attitude was reversed. The atmosphere of excite- 
rbmour, and suspicion inseparable from a sensational murder 
l^an to clear; and people realised that the weak links in the 
dential chain by which the conviction had been secured were neither 
: Qor far between. It was noted, for example, that nothing was said 
|4o.how the murderer got into the house, and that not the least kaoW' 
by Slater* of Miss Gilchrist and her hoard was even attempted to ‘ 
The Lord Advocate indeed had promised. the jury to sattel^ 


\ip<m this crucial, point; ” We shall see in the sequel 
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that the prisoner came to know that she was possessed of these jewels ; 
but this was to beg the whole question, for his lordship said not another 
word on the subject, although, both for him and for the accused, it was 
one of paramount importancje. 

A petition for commutation of the extreme penalty was forthwith 
presented to the Secretary for Scotland (Lord Pentland) on the grounds 
that the evidence identifying the prisoner with the murderer was insuffi¬ 
cient to justify the verdict, and that the accused's alleged immoral 
character was improperly brought before the jury and must have 
influenced their judgment. The petition bore over 20,000 signatures. 
A memorial was also prepared by the prisoner's law agent and for¬ 
warded to the Secretary, together with the deposition of Agnes Brown, 
a witness who was not called at the trial, though her name was included 
in the Crown list. Both of these documents are printed in the Appendix. 
The point of that lady's evidence is this: She was a school teacher, 
thirty years of age. At the hour of the murder, being in West Princes 
Street near Miss Gilchrist's house, twa men rushed past her and dis¬ 
appeared down Rupert Street, towards Great Western Road. Neither of 
them was dressed like Barrowman’s fugitive, who, you must remember, 
ran in a different direction. One of these men wore a navy blue Melton 
overcoat with a velvet collar, and him Miss Brown afterwards identified 
with the accused. Beyond adding a new colour to the murderer's coat 
—^which already in respect of hues resembled that of Joseph—^the school¬ 
mistress does not teach us much; but her testimony, if produced, would 
have been destructive of the message girl's evidence, so as Mary 
Barrowman was the Crown's strongest card, Agnes Brown was suffered 
to remain in the seclusion of the witnesses' room, unsworn, unexamined, 
and unheard. 

The execution was fixed for 2'rth May, and the usual pi^eparations 
for that ceremony were duly made. Not until the night of the 26th 
did the Glasgow authorities receive official information that their labour 
was in vain. In deciding to commute the death sentence to penal 
servitude for life, the Scottish Secretary consulted the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Loreburn), Mr. (afterwards Lord) Haldane, then Minister for 
War,’ and Lord Guthrie, who tried the case. I am informed that, 
although his I^al advisers were against a reprieve, Lord Pentland, a 
layiafaaiy was so dissatisfied with the conviction that he overruled their 
objioetioii®—^which is not less creditable to his lordship's judgment tiian 
for Slate's neck. Questions were naturally adsed in the 
House Of j^ommons as to the grounds for this anomalous <iecislon» 

,^e Lord Advocate refused to give any information. The convict 'yr^w 
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sent to Peterhead, where he was to pass the next nineteen years of his 
life; and the £200 reward ofiered for his conviction was apportioned 
as follows Mary Barrowman, £100; John Forsyth, £40; Allan M'Lean, 
£40; and Gordon Henderson, £20—all witnesses for the pro^cution. 
What they had respectively done to deserve it may be read in their 
evidence at the trial. 

VII. 

The first edition of the present report of the trial was published 
in April, 1910, affording to those who cared to study the peculiarities 
presented by the Crown case ample opportunity to do so. We march 
from puzzle to puzzle, and from perplexity we at no point escape,” 
wrote Andrew Lang, who twice reviewed the volume, and was greatly 
with the problem therein presented. “ One thing i.s clear: a 
legal case of the highest importance may be accepted as proved, in face 
of discrepancies of testimony which would leave a ghost story without 
a chance of acceptance by scientific minds.** And in a private letter 
to myself he characteristically expressed the opinion that upon such 
evidence “ a cat would scarcely be whipped for stealing cream.” 

Among other men of letters attracted by the subject was Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. That paladin of lost causes found in the dubious circum¬ 
stances of the case matter after his own heart. The Timti and the 
Sptctaiar opened their columns to a discussion of the verdict, and many 
distinguished authorities, including Sir Herbert Stephen, supported 
Sir Arthur’s contention that there had been a gross miscarriage of 
justice. Sir Arthur further contributed to the cause a little booklet, 
The Case of. Oscar Slater, based upon my report, in which the 
ingenious and popular creator of Sherlock Holmes appealed to the wider 
audience at hia command. Over and above what have long since become 
the stock futures of the mystery, the author made the new and interesting 
point that some docvsnent, such as a will—^not jewels—^was the object of 
the murderer’s quest, the abstraction of the brooch—if it in fact were 
stolan—being.but a blind. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall, who, as one happens to know, held 
very strong views on the subject, asked in the House of Commons on 
10 th Deomnber, 1912, the following questions:—^Was the Scottish Secre¬ 
tary aware that the verdict upon which Slater was convicted was a 
majority verdict of three in a jury of fifteen 8 That certain witnesses 
to Ms identity whose precognitions had been taken by the Crown were 
not called at the trial! That the speech of the counsel for the prosecu- 
tW contained inaccurate statements of fact! And, in view of the 
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general uneasiness as to the justice of the verdict, would he, the Secre¬ 
tary, state what steps he proposed to take? The Seoretary for Scotland 
(Mr. McKinnon Wood) replied (in Parliamentary language) that he 
proposed to take none. 

The campaign in the press was continued; but no further develop¬ 
ment took place until March, 1914, when Mr. David Cook, writer, 
Glasgow, presented to the Scottish Secretary certain statements in 
support of an application for inquiry. The questions raised by these 
documents were as follows:— 

1. Bid any witness to the identification on the night of the murder name a 
person other than Oscar Slater? 

2. Were the police aware that such was the case? If so, why was the 
evidence not forthcoming at the trial? 

3. Bid Slater fly from justice? 

4. Were the police in possession of information that Slater had disclosed 
his name at the North-Western Hotel, Liverpool, stating where he came from, 
and that he was travelling by the b.s. Luaitanivi. 

5. Bid one of the witnesses make a mistake as to the date on which she 
stated she was in West Princes Street (Queen's Terrace)? 

So iseriouB were the allegations contained in these statements that not 
even a Secretary of State was able to ignore them, and it was intimated 
that Mr. Garclner Millar, K.C., Sheriff of Lanarkshire, had been 
appointed as Commissioner to conduct an inquiry into their truth and 
to report. This singular inquisition, known to history as “ The Secret 
Inquiry,” was held in private in the County Buildings, Glasgow, on 
23rd-25th April, 1914, the only persons present throughout the pro¬ 
ceedings being the Commissioner, his clerk, and the several witnesses 
examined. The prisoner was not represented, but the Commissioner 
gratefully acknowledged the assistance given to him by the Chief Con¬ 
stable and the Procurator-Fiscal of Glasgow. As the original case 
against Slater had been got up —1 use the term in no sinister sense— 
by those officials, it may be assumed that they were unlikely to be 
prejudiced in hie favour. The purport of the evidence of each com¬ 
pearing witness was dictated by the Commissioner to his clerk; and the 
^^r^ult, afterwards issued as a Parliamentary Paper, may profitably be 
studied iti the Appendix. 

This being in effect a Court of Criminal Appeal, such as Scotland 
ha4 to wait for, it is unfortunate that the conditions under 

whi-Qh it; was held can only be described as Gilbertian. The proceedings,. 
we^|t^^j^;n, were conducted in secret, outwith the presence, personally 
or’ of ihe prisoner; the witnesses were not upon oath; the^ 

.CommissiipL^ omitted from their evidence such passages as he deemed 
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undesirable—^whether in the interests of the Crown or of the prisoner 
does not appear; and it had been specifically ordained that his investiga¬ 
tions sho'uld in no way relate to the cond'Uct of the trial."^ Compared 
with the restrictions by which this quest for truth was handicapped, 
the task set by Pharaoh to the captive Israelites was fair and reason¬ 
able. Before we consider the result of this inquisitional feat there is 
something to be said as to how it came to be performed. 

VIII. 

John Thomson Trench, sometime detective-lieutenant in the City of 
Glasgow Police Force, and King’s medallist for meritorious services, 
had during his twenty-one years of duty deservedly enjoyed the reputa¬ 
tion of a trustworthy, capable, and efficient officer. So signal was his 
fame that he was upon occasion borrowed ” by the police of other 
towns—as in the Broughty Ferry affair—^to advise in cases of especial 
difficulty. Now, Trench, rightly or wrongly, but assuredly in all honesty, 
was from the first convinced that the Glasgow authorities were following 
a false trail in their pursuit of Slater as the assassin of Miss Gilchrist. 
He believed and averred that on the night of the crime Lamhie had 
named another man, known to her, as the stranger ” she had seen 
in the lobby. But his chiefs, who originally held the view that the 
murderer was some one with whom his victim was acquainted, went off 
upon the false “ brooch ” clue, which led to the wrong man: hinc Ulce 
lacrymas. Convinced that Slater had been unjustly condemned, his con¬ 
science gave him no rest; his experience of the Broughty Ferry business 
confirmed his distrust of identification based on personal impressions; 
he looked into the case again, and the more he looked the less he liked 
it. But his official duty was plain; Slater must be left for life in 
Peterhead, Finally, he felt unable to> support the burden of his know¬ 
ledge; and as it were vain to attempt to convince his superiors, he took 
counsel with Mr. Cook, an .experienced Glasgow writer, as to what he 
ought to do. The lawyer believed his tale, and advised him in the 
interests of justice publicly to tell it. But Trench; justly fearing the 
consequences to himself which should follow any disclosure by him of 
the secrets of the prison-house, would not move in the matter without 
some ^^antee of personal safety. Dr. Devon, one of H.M. Prison 
Scotland, ■was approached; and that gentlanan wrote 
;fo ths.Scbttiflh Secretary (Mr. M'Kinnon Wood), who replied on 13th 
■Ijeihruary, 1914; " If the constable mentioned in your letter will send 
me a written statement of the evidence in his possession of which h« 
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spoke to you, I will give this matter my best consideration.'’ This letter 
was naturally regarded by Trench as authorising him to give the 
information; he did so, and the outcome of his action was “ The Secret 
Inquiry." 

Scholiasts differ as to the nature of the unforgivable sin: there is 
no such dubiety in Glasgow. '‘It is contrary to all police practice 
for an officer to communicate to persons outside the police force informa¬ 
tion which he has acquired in the course of hia duty " ; and for this 
crime Trench was, on 14th Septembar, 1914, dismissed with ignominy 
from that constabulary of which he had been so long such a distinguished 
member. He enlisted in the Royal Scots Fusiliers; and at Stirling, on 
13th May, 1915, the day before the regiment was to leave for Gallipoli, 
Provost-Sergeant Trench was arrested by the police on a charge of reset, 
i.e., receiving stolen goods. The same day Mr. Cook was apprehended 
in Glasgow upon a like charge. They were not brought to trial till 
17th August, 1915, although the alleged offence had been committed on 
19th January, 19141 The charge arose out of the recovery by these 
gentlemen, through an intermediary, of certain articles of jewellery 
burglariously stolen from a Glasgow shop, the loss of which was covered 
by insurance. So grateful wa^ the insurance company that they wrote 
to the chief constable, thanking him for “ the good office® of Detective 
Trench " in the matter, and suggesting that that officer should receive 
a reward I At the trial in Edinburgh before the Lord Justice-Clerk 
(Scott Dickson), the judge told the jury it was clearly proved that 
Trench acted throughout with the knowledge of his superiors, and also 
with innocent, or even meritorious, intention. His lordship therefore 
directed them to acquit both prisoners, which was unanimously done, 
and the accused were discharged. Neither of the victims of this baseless 
and vindictive prosecution ever fully recovered from its effects. Trench 
rejoined his regiment, and served with distinction till the end of the 
war; he died on the fourth anniversary of hie arrest, Mr. Cook died 
two years later. 

We must now return to “ The Secret Inquiry and, knowing the 
evil which in this r^ard it so grievously wrought, let us see whether 
in other respects it was productive of any good. 

IX. 

As the result of the Commissioner's labours was issued in the fortn ^ 
of a Government White Paper, which is printed verbatim in the Appendix, 
it is here only necessary to direct the reader's attention to one or two 
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pointa arising upon that singular publication. First, as regards the 
mysterious personage designated through the proceedings by the initials 
B.,*’ whose identity was as scrupulously veiled as that of ** Mr. A., 
of a later come cilhhre^ although there is no reason to believe that lie 
was an Oriental potentate. This, Trench declared, was the man named 
by Lambie to Miss Birrell on the night of the crime as the murderer 
of her mistress j and it is common ground that, whatever be his real 
name, it is not Oscar Slater. It will be noticed that when and wherever 
the witnesses touch upon this elusive personality there are always 
IcLCWice in their evidence, indicated, as the Commissioner informs us, 
by asterisks. So that even now we are not allowed to hear what they 
actually said about him. Both Miss Birrell and Lambie denied that 
the statements attributed to them by Trench were ever made; and his 
superior officers also denied that he was sent by them to Miss Birrell, 
or that he reported to them, the result- But it is otherwise proved that 
Lambie did bring to Miss Birrell that night the news of the murder; 
that two police officers did interview that lady next day and took a 
statement from her; and that Trench did visit her for the like purpose. 
Chief Inspector Cameron corroborates Trench as to the latter^s mission 
to Miss Birrell, and states thcU Trench told him at the time that 
Miss Birrell had said to him that the girl Lambie had said to her on 
the night of the murder that the man who had passed her in the lobby 
was like ' A. B.^ ; and that Trench also told him (Cameron) that he had 

reported the matter to his superiors, who said it had been cleared up, 
and there was nothing in it. It appears from the evidence of three of 
the police chiefs that the movements of “ A. B.^' were strictly inquired 
into after the murder. Why this was done when neither Trench, Miss 
Birrell, nor Lambie had mentioned his name we are not informed. 
There are surely some more asterisks here. And why was not one word 
of all this put to the witnesses a# the trial, when they were on oath 
and could be cross-examined? 

It is instructive to learn how this matter strikes an impartial 
observer; and the following excerpt from an article, ‘‘ But Who Killed 
Miss Gilchrist? by Mr. Philip Whitwell Wilson in the J^orth American 
Semew (November, 1928), will be read with interest:— 

There is one question which has been for years in the mind of every 
<MQe who has studied the details of this case. Slater, though innocent, has 
",splered eighteen years of^ rigorous imprisonment. Trench, though disinterested, 
been^ounded into disgrace and death. Free use has been made of their 
|£pn£es. fffany men and women, unwillingly involved in this case, have had to 
the'music. 

is one man, among all these men and women, whose name must nev^ 
1^6^ mentioned. Moslems of devout scruple are careful hot to pronounce 
xxxu 
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awful syllables which indicate the Deity. A similar privilege has been extended 
by the authority of the law to the gentleman, whoever he may be, respectfully 
indicated by the letters "A. B.” Approach this distinguished person, dead or 
alive, with all reverence. He is sacrosanct. Even Parliament must not dare 
to inquire into the identity of this carefully guarded and illustrious recluse. 
Who is “ A. B.’*? Or who was he in the year 1908? Until the whole of the 
memorandum of John Thomson Trench is published, without either asterisks or 
other devices for hiding that to which the public opinion of two nations is 
entitled, the restless spirit of Miss Gilchrist will continue to haunt the halls 
where justice was denied to her memory. 

With regard to “ the flight from justice/^ it was now proved'that 
Slater travelled with Liverpool tickets and registered at the hotel there 
as " Oscar Slater, Glasgow.'' These facts were communicated to the 
Glasgow police on 4th January, 1909, and Superintendent Ord at the 
inquiry stated: “ We passed on all this information to the procurator- 
fiscal." Tet for some reason unexplained it failed to reach the jury at 
the trial. The next point dealt with was that raised by Trench respect¬ 
ing the contradictory statements of Mary Barrowman as to her move¬ 
ments on the night of the murder, from which he inferred that it was 
physically impossible she could have seen the fugitive. How the evidence 
upon this matter stands will be found in the Appendix. Agnes Brown, 
the lady who saw iwi> men fleeing from the house, as already mentioned, 
was at last allowed to tell her story, which, if accepted, is subversive 
of little Mary's fairy tale. The reader can take his choice. 

There remains one new witness whose statement is not only in 
itself important, but has the merit, unique in this connection, of not 
being flatly contradicted by somebody else—Duncan MacBrayne. He was 
employed in a grocer's shop with which Slater dealt, and knew his 
customer personally. At 8.15 on the night of the murder—^he was able 
satisfactorily to fix the date and hour—^he passed Slater, calmly standing 
at the street door of his own house in St. George's Road. Slater being 
extradited, MacBrayne informed the police, and was shown the suspect 
at the police station. Their recognition was mutual, Slater remarking, 
" Oh, you are the man in the big shop in Sauchiehall "fetreet." Now, 
oven a layman can see that this was real identification, very diSerent 
from much of the stuff accepted as such at the trial; yet MacBrayne'*a 
name ts* in the Grown list of witnesses, and the defence had at the 
time no knowledge of his existence. Put in the box, this witness would 
have confounded the girl at the turnstile and discounted the Motor 
Club master; and it is doubly unfortunate that, with MacBrayne'® 
cognition before him, the Lord Advocate should have allowj^ K iry lf 
to tell the jury: We know nothing of the man's movements unibE^ 
quarter to ten at night, when he appears, excited, at the Motor 
in India Street." * 
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X. 


The White Paper, issued by the Qo-verument on 27th June, 1914:, 
two months after the close of the inquiry, had a bad Press. The state 
of the new eyideuce only made the pristine darkness of the case more 
visible, and nobody was pleased—except the police. One journal petu¬ 
lantly complained that had the original programme for Slater’s disposal 
but been carried out as arranged, “ there would have been no more 
about it ; which seems ungracious to one who had for so many years 
supplied the newspapers with copy. Questioned in the House, the Scottish 
S^retary replied: After careful consideration of the matter, I am 
satisfied that no case is established that would justify me in advising 
any interference with the sentence.’’ Nothing remained to be done, 
therefore, but to see that-Mqesrf> Trench and Cook, who had caused the 
Grlasgow authorities so ni^P^ unnece^t^ annoyance, should be punished 
for their presumption^ ..and this, as 'r'we have seen, was adequately 
accomplished. ^ | ■ 

Before we take leave of* Detectiv^^ieutenant Trench the reader may 
care to know the theory of so taawSe and able an oflBcer touching what 
really happened in Queen’s Terrace on that momentous December night 
of 1908, as communicated by him to his friend, William Park, who 
published it' in his study of the case. The Truth about Oecar Slater: 


The man who called at the house when the servant had gone out for the 
newspaper was on intimate terms of relationship with the victim. There was 
between them, however, a feud of some bitter sort. (A relative declared before 
the 1914 Commissioner that the deceased was not on friendly terms with certain 
pei^le.) His_ object in coming to the house was to force her to yield up some 
^^nent which she possessed and in which he was interested. He came without 
to murder, and he brought with him no weapon. His visit was to bar , 
i^^eisted. He rang the bell and was admitted by Miss Gilchrist, . * . 

A quarrel ensued; the visitor struck hef, and she fell. 

In the act;^f falling her head came in violent contact with the coal-box; 
Stjhe bone of the sknll was penetrated on the side of the head. (The coal-box 
mWDwed signs afterwards of blood, and was itself broken and displaced from 
earlier position-) He saw she had been badly stunned and was making no 
to rise. He stooped down, quickly examined her, and judged there was 
^^j^ave danger of fatal consequences, but not just at .once. He was aware that 
K survived heyond ten minutes^. Which seemed a certainty, 'and the maid 
-to rehear, his name would be disclosed, and, in the event of death 
he'Wnltt be accused of murder. . , . 

lq«t his head, and decided to silence her for ever. He seized 
and hacked at the prostrate woman, in his haste to extinguish 
|et awhy before Lajnbie reappeared on the^eoeue.” 

Ihe' rang, he knew that some one else had come to the door, 
the.heys, and so he went on 
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remain, probftb^ lb 6(btents wcc^ throw suspicion upon him. So he went 
into the he«bmm where he knew m kept the documents^ broke open the bos^i 
and removed the Paper he desired. He then slipped out unchallenged—because 
the servant knfw him, and his presence allayed rather than excited her suspicion. 

It hen often atruck me how strangely certain features of this mtirder 
resemble the bircmnstances of that other most famoue one in Dpstoeysky'a 
Crime and Punishment, The scene: the staircase, the empty fla^*— 
here.above, there below; the victim: the strange old woman, Alyona 
Ivanovna; the situation of the murderer : Raskolnikov waiting breathless 
behind the bolted door, while the violent pealing of the beJJ rijigs th:t;pugh 
the sijlent house. I have sometimes wondered whether,‘ had IfefiSibie 
^relufj^ied alone, she might not have shared the fate of hapless Lizaveta. 

; Bftt the parallel is incomplete, for Porfiry Petrovitth, the Petersl^^g 
,is rather better versed in criminal psycho-logy and the of 
police detection than Superintendent Ord and the other Zam6t<Wrtf of 
Glasgow. 

That the crime was unpremeditated and in some sort accidental, 
originating in personal animus and dispute, is probable enough. Trenches" 
theory as to the weapon, too, is not only a likely one, but is supported 
by expert opinion. Dr. Adams, the first medical man to see the body, 
who contrary to practice was not called as a witness for the Crown, 
was satisfied at the time, from the condition the chair in which the 
old lady had been sitting, that the back leg thereof, then dripping 
as he observed with blood, had been used to inflict the injuries. But ,wo 
shall find this point fully discussed at the hearing of the appeal. 


XI. 


The years wore slowly on—^terrible years for the convict in the 
compulsory peace of Peterhead, if he were really guiltless of shedding 
innocent blood; terrible years for his unconvicted fellows outside, sufier- 
ing each in his own way the long agonies of the war. From time 
to time,*’ wrote Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, “ one hears some word of 
,*|W)dT Slater from behind his prison walls, like the wail of some wayfai^i 
has fallen into a pit and implores aid from the passers-by.” 
mankind had other things to think about; what mattered one indivi^l 
" amid the huge welter of iniquities in which the world was pi 
till the spring of 1925, when Slater had served over 


# Uh ooxnmuted sentence, does the mass of press cuttings 

has accumulated in my hands yield anything of i 
In February of that year Slater contrived to send to 
letter^ begging Jtiim to make one more effort for fhe 
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tO' the prosecution.’’ A copy of the book had been sent to the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, and on 29th July the Lord Advocate (the Right 
Hon. William Watson, K.C.), questioneil in the House regarding a 
press report that an inquiry was to be granted, replied that if it were, 
he should be very much surprised. His lordship was destined to 
experience that sensation. 

September saw the controversy revived with old-time vigour. The 
Solicita?'s' Journal took a hand, and other papers followed suit. Now, 
we all know that if anything is ever done in any way towards improve¬ 
ment in these days, the public press does it,” wrote Anthony Trollope in 
1858} and seventy years later the saying still holds good. As the Scottish 
Office refused or delayed to do anything, the Dail^ jVews decided to 
make its own investigation; and a special commissioner, familiar to 
the reading public by his pen-name of ‘‘ The Pilgrim,” went up to 
Scotland for that purpose. The series of articles contributed by this 
gentleman to his journal, which began to appear on Kith September, 
written from first-hand knowledge, with admirable force and clearness, 
undoubtedly played no small part in bringing about Slater’s liberation. 
They were continued daily till 19th October, and the editorial comment 
upon their completion was this: *' We do not think that any one can 
have read our special correspondent’s deadly analysis day by day of 
the evidence in the Oscar Slater case without being convinced that this 
unfortunate man is really the victim of a scandalous miscarriage of 
justice. . . . That nothing sliould have been done in all these 

years', when the trutfi could have been so easily elicited through official 
channels, is a grave reflection on the British system of justice.” 

On Sunday, 23rd October, the News published a document 

which was acclaimed as one of the most dramatic developments in a. 
criminal case ever recorded.” This purported to be a statement by 
Helen Lambie, but no information was given as to the circumstances 
in which it was made. She admits that she knew the man in the hall 
as one who was in the habit of visiting her mistress; that she mentionfed 
his name to the police, but was told that it was ” nonsense that the 
police persuaded her that she was mistaken; and that, as Slater was 
not unlike the man. she was led to identify him instead. She gives 
interesting particulars of former visits by other men whom her mistress 
did not allow her to see, Miss Gilchrist letting them in and out of 
the house herself; and on one occasion she overheard a quarrel between 
her mistress and one of the occxilt visitants. ** I am convinced that the 
man I saw was better dressed and of a better station of life than Slater. 
The only thing they had in common was that, when standing end on, 
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the outlines of the faces from the left were much the same.” She says 
that her mistress sometimes sent her on unimportant errands when one 
of these covert callers was expected, and that it was not her regular 
custom to go out nightly for a newspaper. ” I have read the document, 
which, I understand, comes direct from Helen Lambie, and can be 
certified by an affidavit from the interviewer,” wrote Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. ” The matter is of enormous importance. Indeed, it is not loo 
much to say that it must mark the end of the Oscar Slater case.” A 
copy of her statement was sent to the Scottish Ofiice, where, it was 
announced, the matter would receive serious consideration.” 

On 27th October the Daily published an appeal to Lambie, 
begging her in the interests of justice ” to come forward and make a 
sworn statement.” All that was known of her is that she came of 
respectable parents in Holytown, Lanarkshire; that some time after 
the trial and before the 1914 inquiry she married a miner named Robert 
Gillon, employed in the local coal pits; that shortly after the war they 
emigrated to the United States, and duly became American citizens. As 
she had already vouched for so many and various versions of the truth, 
it is odd that she should have scrupled to verify another; but Mrs. 
Gillon took no- notice of the Daily News appeal. She did not, however, 
disclaim or withdraw her statement, which, on internal evidence, may, 
I think, be accepted as genuine. 

Meanwhile, by the enterprise of the same journal, Mary Barrowman, 
now a stout, married, middle-aged woman, was unearthed by ” The 
Pilgrim ” from the backwoods of Glasgow; and, not to be outdone by 
the revelations of her former colleague, Mary averred that she never 
meant to go farther than that Slater was ” very like the man,” 
but was bullied into saying that he wa^ the man by the procurator-fiscal, 
in whose office she had to rehearse her evidence every day for a fortnight 
before she was permitted to make oath to it at the trial. Her signed 
statement appeared in the Daily Neuas of 5th November. When we 
rscall that these two Crown witnesses were, at the time in question, 
the on© an irresponsible servant maid of twenty-one, and the other a 
little errand girl of fourteen, the alleged methods by which the Glasgow 
authorities extracted from them the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, ^ are sufficiently startling; and one ceases to wonder why 
it was expTessly ordered that the secret inquiry should in no way 
relate to the conduct of the trial,” or why the Commissioner received 
the official assistance which he so gratefully acknowledged. 

The efieot of these surprising statements was speedily apparent. On 

10 th November, in answering the time-honouredl question as to what the 
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Sco-ttish Secretary proposed to do about Oscar Slater, Sir John Gilmour 
agreeably varied the regulation reply. “ Oscar Slater,” said he, has 
now completed more than eighteen and a half years of his life sentence, 
and I have felt justified in deciding to authorise his release on licence 
as soon as suitable arrangements can be made.” This handsome pro¬ 
nouncement was not greeted with the enthusiasm which it deserved. The 
Morning' Post^ for instance, remarked : ” It almost looks as if the order 
of the release had been decided on as the readiest means of ending an 
agitation which it was inconvenient to meet.” Press editorial comment, 
both lay and legal, was unanimous that the release was an attempt to 
silence the demand for an inquiry, and that the matter could not be 
allo-wed to remain where it was left by the ingenious, rather than 
ingenuous, action of the Scottish Ofidce. 

XIII. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of Monday, I4th November, 1927, 
the great gates of Peterhead were opened and the prisoner came forth 
again into the world of men. He was taken to Glasgow by the Rev. 
Mr. Phillips, the Jewish Rabbi who had so loyally befriended him since 
the old days of the trial, and in whose home he now sought refuge 
from the ubiquitous emissaries of an energetic press. Never, excepting 
the vast bulk of the Tichborne claimant, had any figure in a famous 
case loomed more largely in the public eye; and every newspaper placard 
bore that week in its biggest and blackest capitals the familiar name 
of Oscar Slater. I am tired. I have not slept for the last five nights, 
since I heard I was coming back again. I want rest. I want rest.” 
Such were the first words of the Enfranchised felon but rest was 
precisely the last thing the vigilant army of reporters beleaguering the 
Rabbi’s house was willing to grant him. In the end he made good hie 
escape—^to Ayr, as afterwards appeared; and for a time contrived to 
baffle his pursuers. 

Meanwhile Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had addressed to members of 
the House of Commons a circular letter, setting forth the facts of the 
case and invoking the powerful aid of Parliament to obtain a public 
and impartial inquiry. On 15th November the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, in reply to a question as to whether the Government would 
grant such an inquiry, announced his decision to remit all questions 
concerning the case to the Scottish Court of Criminal Appeal under the 
provisions of section 16 of the Criminal Appeal (Scotland) Act, 1926, 
provided Parliament would pass a short Act giving retrospective efiect 
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to the section, which only applied to persons convicted after Slst October, 
1926. The official ice thus broken, the thaw set in: a special Bill was 
presented by Sir John Gilmour in the Commons on 16th November 
and read a first time; on the 19th it was read a second time without 
a division and sent to a Committee of the whole House; and on the 30tli 
it was read a third time in the House of Lords, cordially commended by 
Lord Buckmaster, and duly passed into law. 

For the highly responsible duty of presenting Slater’s case to the 
Scottish Court of Criminal Appeal his law agents, Messrs. Norman 
Macpherson & Dunlop, S.S.C., Edinburgh, selected a very strong team 
—^Mr. Craigie Aitchison, K.C., the unofficial leader of the Scots criminal 
bar; Mr. J. C. Watson, advocate; and Mr. J. L. Clyde, advocate—and 
in the hands of counsel of such ability Slater’s interests were felt to be 
secure. Mr. Aitchison may best be described for English readers 
unacquainted with his powers and prestige as the Marshall Hall of Scots 
advocacy. With the learned judge in Gilbei-t’s dramatic cantata, he 
could justly boast— 

And many a burglar I’ve restored 

To his friends and his relations— 

and the laurels were still fresh which he had won by his defence of 
John Donald Merrett, acquitted at Edinburgh in 1927 of the murder 
of his mother. But the eminence of Mr. Aitchison is not due solely 
to his repute as an incomparable jury pleader: of purely legal questions 
he is an admired debater; and it was confidently expected that in his 
handling of the appeal the many points, as well of fact as of law, 
arising upon the case would be dealt with by him to the best advantage 
both of his client and of the Court. 

An immense amount of work required to be done before matters 
were sufficiently advanced to allow preparation of a detailed and definite 
statfflnent of the grounds on which the appeal was based. Vanished 
witnesses had to be traced, lost doouments had to bo sought for, old 
statements had to bo reviewed in the light of later evidence, and in 
all these manifold activities counsel and agents were, of course, heavily 
handicapped by the lapse of well-nigh twenty years since the events to 
be investigated. Not till 2nd March, 1928, was the requisite petition 
completed and sent to the Secretary of State for Scotland. A copy of 
^s document will be found in the Appendix. In due course the Scottish 
Office referred the whole case to the High Court of Justiciary, under the 
amending Act already mentioned; and on 13th April the Lord Justioe- 
Genwal (Lord Clyde), the head of the Scots judiciary, directed the 
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appellant to lodge not later than 19th May a supplementary note, con¬ 
taining such further specifications and particulars with regard to the 
grounds of appeal set forth in the petition, and such other grounds 
of appeal, if any, as he might desire to submit for the consideration 
of the Court. This supplementary note was duly prepared, and a 
copy of it is printed in the Appendix. It would serve no purpose, 
beyond consuming much of my limited space, were I to digest these 
important documents here; but the reader is recommended carefully to 
study both of them, as affording a guide to the difficult country on 
ivhich in the Appeal Court we are about to enter. 


XIV. 

“ Call the appeal of Oscar Slater against His Majesty’s Advocate! ” 
In these words were the proceedings opened at the preliminary hearing 
of this world-famous cause within the High Court at Edinburgh on 8th 
June, 1928. The thronged benches, the tiers of expectant faces, the 
formidable phalanx of the press, the goodly array of counsel, recalled, 
for such as had attended the original performance twenty years before, 
the strange drama of which that court-room was once again the theatre. 
'Though the setting was the same, there were many changes in the cast. 
On the bench, instead of the single figure of Lord Gruthrie, sat the 
five judges of appeal; the Lord Justice-General (Lord Clyde), the Lord 
Justice-Clerk (Lord Alness), Lord Sands, Lord Blackburn, and Lord 
Fleming. For the appellant and former prisoner appeared Mr. Craigie 
Aitchison, K.C,, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Clyde; the Lord Advocate (the 
Right Hon. William Watson, K.C.), with Mr. Alexander Maitland, Senior 
advocate-dapute, instructed by Sir John Prosser, W.S., Crown agent, 
represented the Crown. In the dock, where of old the accused, cynosure 
of every eye, had watched that interesting game played by counsel 
with his life for stake, reporters were busy sharpening their pencils; 
while in the free scats, among the public spectators, bronzed, stalwart, 
and well-groomed, keenly following the fortunes of his cause, sat the 
sometime prisoner at the bar—Oscar Slater. What were his feelings 
in these unique circumstances may, as the cant phrase goes, be more 
easily imagined than described. Notable in the crowded audience was 
the familiar personality of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who had come 
north to witness the issue of his long warfare. 

Mr. Aitchison> having explained the legal position of his client 
under the statute, said that his application was for leave to lead further 
.evidence and to recover certain documents. He proposed to adduce 
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the appellant himself as a witness. Slater did not go into the box 
at the trial because of the violent and unprecedented attack upon his 
character made by the then Lord Advocate. He would now give 
evidence, denying all knowledge of the crime and answering any ques¬ 
tions relative to the charge, but nothing more: he was not putting 
his character in issue. They also wished to recall the witness, Helen 
Lambie, if she could be made furthcoming. 

According to our information, a week before the crime, Helen Lambie, who 
was a maid in the service of Miss Gilchi'ist, went to her former mistress, who 
is still alive, without invitation and without any explanation whatever why she 
had come. She had not seen that lady for three and a half years. She told 
her former mistress that there were strange ongoings in the house of Miss 
Gilchristj that jewels were being secreted in strange places,* and that Miss Gilchrist 
said she was going to be murdered. The most significant thing of all that Helen 
Lambie said was in answer to a question by her former mistress whether any one 
could obtain access to the house in the maid's absence. She replied that no 
one could get access to the house unless a pre-arranged signal was given. A week 
after the crime Helen Lambie returned to the same lady; and on that occasion, 
being asked how the man who committed the crime could have got access to 
the house, she did not answer the question, but volunteered the information, 
with very great emphasis, that slie would not know the man again; and on 
being pressed as to how the man got in, and being reminded of her former 
statement that he could only get in in accordance with a pre-arranged signal, 
she became agitated and denied that she had ever made any such statement, 
and immediatdy left the house. 

Although that conversation took place twenty years ago, there could 
be no doubt as to its truth, for the lady consulted her law agent regarding 
the matter at the time. Unfortunately it was not known to the accused's 
advisers at the trial; the information was only obtained last year. If 
it had been available at the trial Helen Lambie could have been most 
effectively cross-examined upon it, and they desired to do so now. 
Every possible step had been taken to find her, but without succeiss; 
and they were going to ask the aid of the Crown to try to find her. 
Their information was that she was alive, and was hiding her 
whereabouts. 

They wished to put in the deposition of Duncan MacBrayne, who 
had since died, and whose evidence in Slater’s- favour was knowingly 
omitted by the prosecutor at the trial. With regard to ‘‘ the flight 
from justice,” the Crown had before them precognitions of ten witnesses 
who saw the prisoner after leaving Glasgow and before he sailed from 
Liverpool, and who noticed nothing sxispicious in his manner; yet they 
selected one man, Forsyth, the Cunard booking-clerk, because he alleged 
that he did so. Counsel proposed to call the others, if they were 
now available. Failing that, he was going tO' maintain, on authority, 
that he should be allowed to use their evidence as given at the 1914 
inquiry, 
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As to the alleged identification in New Yorkj which was attended 
by circumstances that entirely vitiate it, they desired to recover the 
Crown precognition of Inspector Warnock, who accompanied the three 
witnesses from Glasgow; and they proposed to call Messrs. Miller and 
Goodhart, Slater^s counsel and attorney in the extradition proceedings, 
and also Mr. John W. Pinckley, who' had Slater in custody when he 
was identified by the girls in the corridor there. 

They wished to- call a new witness, of whose existence the agents 
for the prisoner only became aware on the last day of the trial, when 
there was no time to test her evidence, which, if accepted, cut deeply 
into that of Barrowman. 

They desired that the medical aspect of the case should be reopened 
with regard to the alleged weapon. Dr. John Adams, the first medical 
man to see the body, which he did a day before it was seen by Professor 
Glaister, then formed and had expressed a most decided opinion that 
the injuries were inflicted with the leg of a chair. Why Dr. Adams’s 
name did not appear in the Crown list of witnesses he (counsel) did 
not know; but their lordships would be unable to recall a case of 
homicide in which the Crown had gone to the jui'y without producing 
the doctor who first saw the body after death. They could prove the 
view of Dr. Adams in two ways—^by the evidence of his widow, and by 
that of Mr, William Koughead, who had discussed the matter with Dr. 
Adams at the time and who could produce a letter from Dr. Adams 
to himself, approving of the statement of his view as contained in 
Mr. Roughead’s introduction to the published report of the trial. 
According to their information, Professor Harvey Littlejohn declined 
to support the Crown view that the hammer had anything to do with 
the crime; they wanted to get the report by the professor upon that 
matter. They also desired leave to lead the evidence of Sir Bernard' 
Spilsbury, which would be based, first, upon the view of Dr. Adams, 
as communicated to him; secondly, on a description of the injuries 
sustained by the woman; and thirdly, on photographs of the head, 
taken at the time. Sir Bernard was accordingly in a good position to 
express an opinion, and he held a very strong one, namely, that there^ 
were features in this case which definitely and conclusively ruled the 
hammer out of consideration. 

The Court asked that a written list of the names and addresses> 
of the witnesses whom counsel proposed to call be’submitted, which 
Mr. Aitchison undertook to have prepared forthwith. 

The Lord Advocate, in reply, said he was anxious to assist legiti¬ 
mate inquiry in this appeal. There must be no attempt to re-try the- 
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case, and only new evidence could be allowed. Mez'e expert opinion 
was inadmissible, unless it arose out of fresh facts, Mr. Aitchison 
asked leave to put the appellant in the box: this was not expedient, 
because it would mean that it was open to an accused not to go into 
the box at his trial, and when it came to his criminal appeal, then to 
go into the box. He opposed the motion that the appellant be allowed 
to give evidence. The proposed evidence touching the credibility of 
Lambie, if admitted, might involve a further extension of a matter 
which was debated at the trial. He opposed the production of precog¬ 
nitions and depositions as evidence,* and argued that the identification 
at New York had been fully gone into at the trial. The Court then 
adjourned. 

On the resumption of the hearing next day (9th June), the Lord 
Advocate continued his' address. He objected to the admission of the 
new witness to identification, as the defence had known of her on the 
third day of the trial, and did not then ask leave to call her. He 
objected to the proposed evidence as to Dr. Adams’s theory of the 
crime. Professor Harvey Littlejohn made no formal report regarding 
the weapon, although it appeared that he considered the hammer too 
small and light. It had been the practice to indulge the defence with 
■a sight of the Crown precognitions; but if this were demanded as a 
right, it wbuld Ipe difl&cult to continue that indulgence. He did not 
object to the Liverpool evidence, provided he was furnished with a 
list of the proposed witnesses. 

On the conclusion^ of the Lord Advocate’s address, their lordships 
retired to consider their decision, and returned fifteen minutes later, 
when the Lord Justice-General announced the findings of the Court. 
They were prepared to allow the evidence of Helen Lambie as to her 
alleged statement, and the evidence on that subject of her former 
distressj also the evidence of Mr. Pinckley as to whether Slater was 
iandcufied when identified by Lambie and Barrowman in the corridor 
at New York] but they were not prepared to allow the examination of 
Slater’s American lawyers, Messrs. Miller and Goodhart. They made 
no order as to Inspector Warnook’s precognition. The evidence of the 
new witness to identification would be received. With respect to the 
, medical evidence, the Court would allow the evidence of Mr. Roughead 
and of Dr. Adams’s widow regarding the opinion expressed by that 
.^tleman to them; but the evidence of Sir Bernard Spilsbury, who 
never saw the body, could not be received. They made no order as to 
Professor Littlejohn’s report. With regard to the flight from 
Justice,” they would allow the deposition of MacBrayne, and the 
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evidence of Superintendent Duekwmdh ot Liverp<Hd ns t.. Mntenu’iiis 
by witnesses taken there. With retVrenee lu the u|.iiellanl hiiiiseh. Itis 
counsel had stated that ho hail noihiiif: new or nddiiiuiinl l.< say. .md 
that his evidence would amount to no more titan a repetition oi his 
plea of Not Guilty. “ In those cireum.slanee.s.” nmlinued Ins lord-ini'. 
“ it would bo quite unreasoniiblo to spend time over his exniiniiation 
now, and the Court therefore i.s not prepared to allow his l'^ ideme to 
be received.” Monday. Bth July, was fixed for the hearing: of the 
appeal. The Court then rose. 

XV, 

The refusal i>f Iho Court io permit Slater to <rive evi<kuu'o in 
his own behalf was bitterly resenteii by the He ha<l Invome 

obsessed by the idea that lie was still bein|^ nuulo the of that 

conspiracy of silence of which, with good reason, ho l>eliovtMi himself 
to have been so long the victim, and he left for Glasgow in dudgeon 
and despair. There, on 13th June, withouJ.;having consulted his counsel 
or agents, Slater communicated to the press his intentitm to withdraw 
his appeal. He intimated his decision to his legal advisers in Edin* 
burgh, and to his supporters, yir Artlmr Conan Doyle, Mr. Park, 
and Rabbi Phillips, and he even wrote personally to the same effect 
to the Lord Justice-General. This bombshell, cxplo<led next day in 
the newspapers, naturally caused the utmost vexation to all who hud 
worked so loyally, and thus far successfully, for the appellant’s interests. 
No time was lost in persuading him of the folly of his action; and that 
night a fresh statement was issued to the press: 

The appeal of Oscar Slater will proceed. The letter to the Lord Jnstiro- 
General was written because of the appellant's great anxiety to enter the witness- 
box, and because his failure tu du ho wuuJd be mi.sivprcsented. The appellant 
has agreed to leave his case unreservedly in the hands of iiis advisers. 

The question then arose wdiether in these circumstanc-es Mr. 
Aitchison would consent to remain in the case; fortunately fr»r the 
appellant, he was prevailed upon to retain his brief. The episode- 
unique, like so much else in this unparalleled case—^though it brought 
temporary consternation to those concerned, is eloquent of Slater's 
belief in the truth of his own story. 

XVL 

On Monday, 9th July, the resumed hearing of the appeal began 
with the new evidence which the Court had allowed to be led. B^ch 
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evidence of Superintendent Duckworth of Liverpool as to statements 
by witnesses taken there. With reference to the appellant himself, his 
counsel had stated that he had nothing new or additional to say, and 
that his evidence would amount to no more than a repetition of his 
plea of Not Guilty. In these circumstances/' continued his lordship, 
‘‘ it would be quite unreasonable to spend time over his examination 
now, and the Court therefore is not prepared to allow his evidence to 
be received." Monday, 9th July, was fixed for the hearing of the 
appeal. The Court then rose. 


XV. 

The refusal of the Court to permit Slater to give evidence in 
his own behalf was bitterly resented by the appellant. He had become 
obsessed by the idea that he was still being made the subject of that 
conspiracy of silence of which, with good reason, he believed himself 
to have been so long the victim, and he left for Glasgow in dudgeon 
and despair. There, on 13th June, withoujB’having consulted his counsel 
or agents, Slater communicated to the press his intention to withdraw 
his appeal. He intimated his decision to his legal advisers in Edin¬ 
burgh, and to his supporters, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Mr. Park, 
and Rabbi Phillips, and he even wrote personally to the same effect 
to the Lord Justice-General. This bombshell, exploded next day in 
the newspapers, naturally caused the utmost vexation to all who had 
worked so loyally, and thus far successfully, for the appellant's interests. 
No time was lost in persuading him of the folly of his action; and that 
night a fresh statement was issued to the press: 

The appeal of Oscar Slater will proceed. The letter to the Lord Justice- 
General was written because of the appellant's great anxiety to enter the witness- 
box, and because his failure to do so would be misrepresented. The appellant 
has agreed to leave his case unreservedly in the hands of his advisers. 

The question then arose whether in these circumstances Mr. 
Aitchison would consent to remain in the case; fortunately for the 
appellant, he was prevailed upon to retain his brief. The episode— 
unique, like so much else in this unparalleled case—^though it brought 
temporary consternation to those concerned, is eloquent of Slater's 
belief in the truth of his own story. 

XVL 

On Monday, 9th July, the resumed hearing of the appeal began 
with the new evidence which the Court had allowed to be led. Bench 
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and bar were as before; the same army of reporters occupieil the front 
rows of what may irreverently be termed the stalls; Slater and Sir 
Arthur were again interested spectators; and Messrs. Miller and G-ood- 
hart, who, though their evidence was not to he received, had come 
from America at their private charges to do what they could for their 
old client, were also present. As the evidence of the new witnesses is 
printed at large in the Appendix, it need not be recapitulated here. 
The matters to which it relates are: (1) Dr. Adams's theory of the 
crime; (2) the testimony of MacBrayne; (3) the openness of Slater's 
proceedings at Liverpool, his signing the hotel register, etc.; and* (4) 
the ‘‘ identification " in the corridor at New York. 

On the conclusion of the new evidence, Mr. Aitchison said there 
were two other matters on which their ' lordships had allowed the 
appellant to lead proof. They were allowed to recall Helen Lambie. 
They had done everything in their power to get her. Through the 
courtesy of the Crown they were furnished with her address, and a 
representative was sent out to try to induce her to come. She declined 
to come. There was no machinery by which she could be brought, and 
accordingly the evidence which would have depended on her presence 
there could not be called. The only other point was the new witness, 
who alleged she saw the fugitive from the house. They had received 
from the Crown certain information as to that witness in view of which 
they felt unable to tender her evidence. 

Mr. Aitchison then began his address for the appellant, which, 
with suitable intervals for the rest and refreshment, of the Court, 
occupied' fourteen hours. Confronted by the task of giving by way 
of abridgement any conception of this masterly and comprehensive 
speech, I confess to feeling like a schoolboy, set to write upon a postcard 
an epitome of The Pickwick Papers, All I can do in my allotted 
space is to attempt to give some notion of its scope and effect. The 
first thing, I think, that struck those who remembered the historic 
speech for the prosecution nineteen years before was the contrast between 
these two memorable addresses. We have heard something of the 
overwhelming and even passionate eloquence which marked or marred 
the one; the chief notes of the other were moderation and restraint. 
We have seen that the one was disfigured by mis-statements of fact 
and by the invocation of prejudice rather than of justice; the other 
was a reasoned argument, temperately stated, though logically unan¬ 
swerable. One conceives how some counsel would have been loud upon 
their client's wrongs, the unfair methods of which he was the victim, 
and the twice-told tale of his misfortunes. Mr. Aitchison's tone was 
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almost conversational. Ho addressed the understanding rather than 
the feelings of his auditors, and to the emotions—for even judges, being 
human, are susceptible of such—^he made no appeal. But these negative 
virtues apart, perhaps his most positive achievement was the raising 
of this sensational and in some respects sordid case into an atmosphere 
of dignity, in which by reason of his impressive treatment it was 
sustained throughout the hearing. 

Mr. Aitchison, in opening his speech, said that he proposed first 
to deal with the evidence given at the trial in 1909 j then with the 
new evidence which had been given that day. He would submit that 
the verdict of the jury was unreasonable and could not be supported, 
having regard to the evidence. In the second place he proposed to 
deal with the Crown’s conduct of the case, which he held was calculated 
to prevent, and did prevent, a fair trial. He proposed to' deal with 
this part of the case under three heads: (1) mis-statements of fact, 
including prejudicial suggestions of the gravest kind, made by the 
Lord Advocate in the course of the trial, and in particular in his 
speech to the jury; (2) the withholding of evidence by the Crown 
favourable to the prisoner; and (3) the attack made on the character 
of the prisoner. The final matter was the judge’s charge with reference 
to (1) the attack on character; (2) certain inadequacies in that charge 
as to questions of fact; and (3) misdirections in law, both positive 
and negative. So far as the appeal rested on fact, it was obvious the 
crucial question was the question of identification. The test to be 
applied was whether the jury could reasonably reach the conclusion 
they did. He maintained that the evidence of identification was 
altogether insufficient a-s a basis for a jury’s verdict in a case of murder. 

Mr. Aitchison then exhaustively reviewed the evidence relating 
to the watcher,” and analysed the various discrepancies and contra¬ 
dictions as regards clothing and appearance in the descriptions of the 
man given by the several witnesses. Proceeding to examine the evidence 
of the three crucial witnesses, Mr. Aitchison suggested that Helen 
Lambie knew the man who passed her in the hall that night. 

If that man had been a stranger to her, for my part I cannot understand 
why she did not at once go into the dining-room to find out about the old lady 
of over eighty years, whom she had left a short time before. ... I cannot 
understand why she did not challenge the stranger. I think, making every 
allowance for the situation by which she was confronted, her conduct is 
inexplicable, except on the view that she either left the man in the house when 
she went out, or that she knew the man who met her on her return. 


When counsel had concluded 
in-chief the Court rose. 


his reading of Lambie’s examination- 
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0>n the resumption of the hearing next day (lOlh July) Mr. 
Aitchison proceeded to deal with the cross-examination of Lanibie in 
America and at the trial; he characterised her as in New York an 
untruthful and insolent witness, and in Edinburgh as one false and 
unscrupulous. The incident in the corridor was, he maintained, an 
outrage and a travesty of identification. Having read the evidence 
of Mr. Adams, whose fairness was commendable, counsel came next to 
that of Mary Barrowman, and criticised the differing accounts of the 
man^s appearance given by her in Glasgow, in America, and at the 
trial. As showing the value attached by these two girls to the virtue 
of an oath, he instanced their sworn testimony that during the voyage 
to New York they never talked about the case. Does anybody believe 
that? '' asked Mr. Aitchison. “ It is simply a falsehood.'’ Wilh 
regard to the evidence of MacBrayne, it was admitted that the Crown 
knew of its importance to the defence and did not call him at the trial. 

The effect was that a witness of the greatest possible materiality from the 
point of view of the defence was withheld from the jury. He was not in 
the Crown list, and accordingly no possible blame could attach to the defence 
in this matter. If there was nothing more in the case than that, he (counsel) 
submitted that the conviction ought not to stand. 

On 22nd February, 1909, MacBrayne went to the Central Police 
Office in Glasgow on the invitation of the procurator-fiscal. 

The fiscal knew about him and knew that his evidence was favourable to 
the defence. The information was transmitted to the Crown Office, yet the 
man was not put on the list of the Crown witnesses. This happened three months 
prior to the trial. “If it is inadvertence,” said Mr. Aitchison, “ we will accept 
that explanation; if it is not, I would rather not characterise it.” 

There could be no doubt that had MacBrayne's evidence been 
before the jury the Crown would never have obtained a conviction. 
As to ** the flight from justice," Mr. Aitchison recalled that the police 
at the trial maintained that Slater had travelled to Liverpool with 
London tickets: that had now been disproved. The Crown were in 
possession of that information, and again it was withheld from the 
jury. It was just one more illustration of what they had got in this 
case from beginning to end—^the putting aside of anything that told 
in the appellant’s favour. Dealing with the medical evidence, counsel 
said he would found strongly on the opinion of Dr. Adams and his 
absence from the witness-box. It was of the first importance to the 
defence that Dr. Adams should have been called. For all they knew 
the verdict against the prisoner may have turned on the evidence 
regarding the hammer, and had Dr. Adams been called he might have 
inclined the jury to the other view. After all, the medical opinion 
was divided. Coming to the evidence regarding the appellant’s char- 
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acter, improperly elicited by the Lord Advocate from the defence wit¬ 
nesses, Mr. Aitchison observed : 

It is the duty oi the Court to prevent improper evidence going to the jury. 
It was unfortunate that ohjection was not taken at the time. Even if it were 
legitimate cross-examination, the use made of it by the Crown was altogether 
illegitimate. The Lord Advocate missed no opportunity of ruhhing it in, and 
when he came to address the jury made an entirely illegitimate use of it. 

Mr. Aitchison having concluded his reading of the evidence, the 
Court adjourned. 


XVII. 

Wednesday, 11th July, the third day of the hearing, was in some 
respects the most interesting. The reading of the evidence was over; and 
Mr. Aitchison, having laid the foundations of his case, was free to 
proceed with his argument upon the merits. The crux of the case, so 
far as the appeal was based on fact, was clearly the identification. If 
that broke down, the whole case broke down. But before making his 
submission on that matter there were two other matters to which he 
would refer : the flight from justice and the medical evidence. 

As to the first, the points negativing the suggestion of the Crown 
were (1) the intention to leave Glasgow and go abroad, definitely 
expressed long before the crime; (2) the complete unconcern of Slater’s 
movements prior to leaving Glasgow; (3) the openness of his manner of 
departure; and (4) his disclosure of his destination, the route he 
proposed to take, and the day on which he was going. That, counsel 
submitted, was almost conclusive against the idea of flight. And, 
lastly, the fact that he registered in the Liverpool hotel under the 
name of Oscar Slater, Glasgow.” He booked his passage under the 
name of Otto Sando; but he was a man in the habit of using different 
names: he sometimes called himself Slater and sometimes Anderson, 
and on his last visit to America he took the name of George. The 
Crown knew months before the trial that he had signed the register as 
Oscar Slater; if they were going to use the one fact against the man, 
surely in fairness they should have brought out the other fact in 
his favour. 

With regard to the medical aspect of the case, he thought it 
impossible to say that the evidence of Dr. Adams might not have 
impressed the jury. They had to take that evidence now at second 
hand, but it was clearly proved that in his view the hammer had nothing 
whatever to do with the murder. He (counsel) asked their lordships 
not to assume that the opinion of Dr. Adams could not have been corro- 
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borated by expert testimony, had he been allowed to lead it. It was 
no answer for the Crown to say that the defence might have called 
Dr, Adams; there was no excuse for the failure uf the Crown to call 
him. If anything material w'as withheld from the jury, that, he 
submitted, was enough to justify the quashing of this conviction. 

Upon the question of identification, Mr. Aitcliison referred to the 
unreliability of such evidence based on personal impressions. The three 
crucial witnesses had but a fleeting glance at the man; all the witnesses 
before they identified Slater had seen his photograph and had read his 
description, so there were present in that case every circumstance that 
increased the elements of uncertainty and liability to error. As to 
the quality of the evidence of the three crucial witnesses, Mr. Aitchison 
contended that if it were unsatisfactory, the whole case had to go. 
Lainbie's testimony was absolutely negligible. The learned judge at 
the trial would have been more than warranted in directing the jury 
to leave it out of account. Her repeated contradictions in Glasgow, 
in New York, and at the trial, as to seeing and not seeing the man’s 
face, were vital. The opportunity Barrowman had of observing the 
man was very limited : running at full speed past her on a dark, 
rainy, winter night. She said the man had a twisted nose; but none 
of the other witnesses, with better opportunities for observation, noticed 
it. Mr. Adams was perfectly honest; he said he was near sighted, 
and he would not swear to the man. He (counsel) could not conceive 
a more unsatisfactory basis for a verdict of murder. If Lambie were 
negligible, and Adams would not go the length of identifying, they 
were left with Barrowman upon this critical point; and, with the 
tremendous liability to mistake in this class of evidence, he submitted 
it was not sufficient. He argued that being in itself deficient, it could 
not be '' corroborated ” by evidence that the appellant had been seen 
in the vicinity a week or two before the crime. 

As regards Slater’s movements that night, if a man was living in 
an underworld you could not rule out the evidence of people from that 
underworld; you could not brush it aside, as it was brushed aside at 
the trial. The evidence as to Slater’s alibi had never been fairly put 
to the jury; the jury were told that they could not rely upon people 
of that kind. He founded strongly on the evidence of MacBrayne. 

If there was nothing else in the case, he submitted, MacBrayne would carry 
him home. There could be no dispute as to the materiality of his evidence. 
Observe how the Lord Advocate presented the matter to the jury: We know 
nothing of the man’s movements till a quarter to ten at night.” That simply 
was not true. The Crown were sitting there with the precognition. They Imew 
that at 8.15 MacBrayne had seen Slater, and he could not be mistaken in his 
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identification. It was the best identification in ths case. . . . The non¬ 

calling of MacBrayne might have been inadvertenti bnt if notj it was a fraud 
on the prisoner and a fraud on the jury. 

The next ground of appeal to be considered was the attack made 
by the Lord Advocate upon the character of the accused. The first 
inaccuracy was the statement that Slater knew that Miss G-ilchrist was 
possessed of jewels, than which nothing could be more vital in a case 
where jewel robbery was the motive alleged; the second, that the prisoner 
was a jewel thief or a resetter (receiver) of jewels; the third, that he 
cleared out of Glasgow the day his name appeared in the papers. Mr. 
Aitchison characterised the famous phrase: “ We shall see in the sequel 
how it was that the prisoner came to know that she was possessed of 
these jewels ”—^to which there was no sequel—as “ a damning mis¬ 
statement, without a scintilla of evidence to warrant it.'^ The Lord 
Advocate's ‘'six priceless inferences" were mere assumptions, e.^., 
that the murderer was on the hunt for jewels. There might well have 
been another motive: what about the scattered papers and the untouched 
jewellery? That was nothing but prejudicial suggestion, calculated 
from the very circumstances of the case to carry weight with the jury 
and induce a verdict. The use by the Crown of the evidence reflecting 
upon the accused's character was the most prejudicial that could possibly 
have been made. The Lord Advocate presented it to the jury as having 
removed a difdculty from his mind, and as something that would 
remove a difficulty from their minds, in dealing with the question of 
the prisoner's guilt or innocence. This struck at the very root of the 
criminal administration in Scotland, and he (counsel) hoped the Court 
would not hesitate to say so. 

The last ground of appeal was the exceptions taken to Lord 
Guthrie's charge, as set forth in the supplementary note (here printed 
in the Appendix). ‘‘ He has maintained himself by the ruin of men 
and on the ruin of women, living for years past in a way that many 
blackguards would scorn to live." That was not a very good prepara¬ 
tion for the mind of a jury, and there was no evidence of the fact; 
the evidence was that the man was a gambler and lived with a mistress. 
"I use the name ‘ Oscar Slater.' But this is not his name. . . . 
We do not know where he was born, who his parents are, where he 
was brought up. . . . The man remains a mystery." These matters 

were nO' more relevant than was the question of where the jury was 
born. And his lordship further stated that Slater's life had been " a 
living lie." But the most vital thing Lord Guthrie said was this: 

A man of that kind has not the presumption of innocence in his favour which 
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is a form in the case of every man, but a reality in the case of the ordinary 
man. Not only is every man presumed to be innocent, but the ordinary man, 
in a case of brutal ferocity like the present, has a strong presumption in his 
favour. 

He submitted that that direction to the jury could not be justified* 
It could not he supported either by principle or by authority. Lord 
Guthrie was confusing a presumption of innocence with a presumption 
of good character, which it is not. It is a presumption that a man is 
innocent quoad the particular crime with which he is charged. Mr. 
Aitchison having cited a body of authorities upon the point, concluded 
his address as follows: 

That is the case for the appellant. I submit that individually the grounds 
of appeal here are strong, but collectively they are overwhelming. I submit that 
this conviction ought not to be allowed to stand. It is a grave thing to convict 
of murder, and no doubt a grave thing to quash a conviction for murder; l)ut 
if any of the grounds I have ventured to urge upon your lordships should com¬ 
mend themselves to the Court, either individually or collectively, as grounds for 
setting aside this conviction, I am confident that, whatever the consequences, my 
lords will not hesitate for an instant to quash this conviction, and do what I 
humbly submit is in the whole circumstances of this case no more than an 
act of simple justice to the appellant. 

The Court then rose. 

XVIII. 

To afford the non-professional reader—who must be weary of these 
legal technicalities—a brief respite before conducting him to the Lord 
Advocate's reply, I shall quote a couple of paragraphs from an article 
contributed to the press at the time by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, giving 
hia impressions of the memorable scene : 

For three days I have sat in the well of a Court. For three days a dignified 
row of five Scottish judges have sat at the hack of me. For three days my 
whole vision has consisted of one man in front of me, and of the court-room 
crowd behind him. But that one man is worth watching. It is well that it 
should he so, since I have watched him for fourteen hours. . . . Yes, it is 

for fourteen hours exactly that he has been talking. He has been untangling 
the difficulties of a most intricate case. Deft, deft to the last degree has been 
that disentanglement._ It is a miracle of analysis. . . . He talks and talks 
with a gentle melodious voice, clearing up the difficulties. Those little plump 
hands accentuate the points. Then there comes an objection from the judges. 
The blue eyes seemed pained and surprised. Up fly the little plump hands. Once 
more the gentle voice takes up the tale. The wrinkle is smoothed out and the 
story goes on. . . . Yes, the name of Craigie Aitchison will be known. He 
It bis greatest points is his restraint. My friend 

Marshall Hall was a very great counsel. But he could not have argued a case 
Without a jury and before a bench of judges as this man has done. . . . 


And thm suddenly one’s eyes are arrested. One terrible face stands out 

among all those others. It is not an ill-favoured face, nor is it a wicked one, 

nut it 15 terrible none the less for the brooding sadness that is in it. It is 

firm and immobile and might be cut from that Peterhead granite which has 
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helped to make it what it is. A sculptor would choose it as the very type- 
of tragedy. You feel that this is no ordinary man, but one who has been 
fashioned for some strange end. It is indeed the man whose misfortunes have' 
echoed round the world. It is Slater. 

XIX. 

On Thursday, 12tli July, the last day oi the hearing, the Lord 
Advocate rose to reply for the Crown. His task cannot have been a 
grateful one. He was called upon officially to condone the faults of 
his predecessor, to vindicate the conduct of the prosecution, and tO' 
justify the judgment of the judge, for none of which things was he 
personally responsible. He began by reminding their lordships that 
the Crown had suffered as much as the appellant from the lapse of 
twenty years since the date of the trial. Many facts which might have 
been ascertained at the time were now impossible of determination. 
With regard to the new evidence, he could find no trace of any state¬ 
ment by, or communication with, Dr. Adams. He submitted that Dr, 
Adams's evidence was not of material value for the purpose of the 
appeal; his theory could never have stood the test of examination or 
investigation, and he asked the Court to disregard it. As to the incident 
in the corridor at New York, if Slater were actually handcuffed, he must 
have known it himself and might have informed his agent at the time, 
The same observation applied to Slater having signed the hotel register 
in his own name; had he thought it material he could have brought 
that out. His lordship could not tell the Court why MacBrayne's name 
was not put on the Crown list. They had a precognition from him 
containing the fact, material or not, that he saw Slater at 8.16. He 
had no reason to believe that the Lord Advocate knew anything about 
MacBrayne at all. With respeot to the identification, people noticed 
that the man was dark; but it was the general look of the man that 
was so striking. The man must have had a face that impressed itself 
on people's memory: his own witnesses made that clear. Every point 
had been fully and fairly put before the jury, and he did not intend 
to go through all the evidence again. What mattered most was the 
identification in Court in presence of the jury. The Appeal Court 
could never put itself in the same position as regards this question of 
identification as the judge and jury who saw and heard the witnesses. 
There was certainly no insufficiency of evidence; they had Adams, 
Lambie, and Barrowman; and he submitted that the jury were entitled 
to believe any of the three. The jury were further entitled to take in 
association with that identification the evidence of loitering. There 
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was no reason for the repeated presence of Slater in West Princes 
Street; with his gaze directed towards Miss Gilchrist's house. The 
local gossip as to Miss Gilchrist’s jewels the jury were also entitled to 
eonsider as the forerunner of the watching of the house. He admitted 

bhat if AdamS; Lambie, and Barrowman were struck out, the case was 

gone; one class of circumstantial evidence could not be used to corro¬ 
borate another. With regard to the flight from justice,” he sub¬ 
mitted that it was proved that Slater's intention to leave Glasgow 

was undoubtedly hastened. As regards the Crown conduct of the case, 
he held that the Lord Advocate at the trial was entitled from the 
evidence to draw the inference that the appellant knew the murdered 
woman was possessed of jewels, and that he dealt dishonestly in jewels. 
As to the attack upon the accused's character, no objection was taken 
when questions regarding his mode of life were put. His lordship 
agreed that the phrase at the beginning of the Lord Advocate's speech 
was a melodramatic one, but in later parts of his address the point 
was fairly put. That was equally the case with regard to the judge's 
-charge. Where the Court heard but isolated phrases, the jury had 
heard continuous speeches; and their lordships had to consider whether, 
taking all the passages together, the jury was misled. He then pro- 
oeeded to argue that the presumption of innocence was purely a negative 
presumption; there was no guilt until the Crown had proved it. 

The Justicje-Clehk —^In this casa Slater made no attempt whatever 

to prove that he led a moral life, and for the very good reason that such evidence 
would have been irrelevant. Notwithstanding that fact, the Lord Advocate 
brou^t out that Slater did not in point of fact lead a moral life, and in his 
•speech to the jury he used that in explicit support of proof of the charge of 
murder. Now, is that justifiable? rr r b 

The Lobd Advocate— If that is what your lordship holds it comes to, I 
•am not going to attempt to justify it. I should be the last to say that that 
•Goula be done. 

The latter portion of the Lord Advocate's speech rather took the 
form of a discussion, as he had to answer a series of questions fi*om 
the bench and to argue the points severally put to him by their lord- 
•ships. On the conclusion of his address, which occupied over two 
Tioura, and was marked throughout by dignity and moderation in the 
discharge of a necessary duty, judgment was reserved and the Court 
adjourned. 

XX. 

On Friday, 20th July, the curtain rose upon the final scene of the 
great Slater drama. The proceedings, which lasted but twenty-five 
sminutes, consisted solely in the reading hy the Lord Justice-General 
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of the written findings of the Court. The judgment was unanimous— 
probably the first occasion on 'which in this contested case unanimity 
of opinion has been achieved—and, as the full text is printed in the 
Appendix, I need do no more than record the decision. The questions 
for the determination of the Court, as summarised by his lordship in 
the chair, were (1) Whether the jury’s verdict was unreasonable or 
unsupported by evidence; (2) whether any ne'v\" facts had been disclosed 
material to the issue; (3) whether the appellant had sufiered prejudice 
by non-disclosure of evidence known to the Crown; and (4) whether 
the verdict was vitiated in respect of misdirection by the presiding 
judge. On the first three heads the appeal failed; on the fourth, the 
Court held that the conviction must be quashed. 

I watched Slater's face as, leaning forward in his place with his 
hand behind his ear, he strained every nerve in his anxiety to follow 
the low, rapid reading of the judgment; and as point after point was 
given against him, it was obvious that he believed his cause lost. Nor 
until the last words fell from his lordship’s lips did the appellant 
realise that he had won the day. 

Upon the crucial question of identification, the Lord Justice- 
General observed : The case was one of great difficulty.” And, again : 

In a department so notoriously delicate as proof of identity, these 
criticisms are most formidable.” But the Court was unable to hold 
that in the circumstances the verdict was either “ unreasonable ” or 
unsupported by evidence.” With respect to the new evidence, their 
lordships thought the hearsay testimony of Dr. Adams was of no 
materiality. They were unable to regard the Liverpool evidence as 
materially affecting the case. With regard to what happened in New 
York, the Court could not attach importance to the fresh evidence. 
MacBrayne’s evidence was not inconsistent with the case for the prose¬ 
cution, and his deposition was otherwise neutral; it did not appear to 
the Court to be material. As to non-disclosure of evidence by the 
Crown—^the statements! of Dr. Adams, Inspector Duckworth, and Mao- 
Brayne—^their lordships were of opinion that the appellant had no 
ground of complaint. The most difficult question raised by the appeal 
was the treatment of the appellant’s character by the Lord Advocate 
and by the presiding judge. With respect to the former: ” It was 
not only eminently capable of construction in the sense that the 
appellant’s immoral life was evidence relevant for the consideration of 
the jury in deciding on his guilt of Mies Gilchrist’s murder, but such 
was, prima facie, at any rate, its obvious import. And it was very 
possible that a jury might so understand it.” As the vital point of 
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B&itisfactory proof of identity presented an unusually difficult and 
narrow issue, upon which the balance of judgment might easily be 
influenced,” it was imperative that the jury should receive from the 
presiding judge the clearest and most unambiguous warning against 
being influenced by considerations at once so irrelevant and so pre¬ 
judicial as the relations of the appellant with his female associates. 
But the directions of the judge not only did nothing to remove the 
erroneous impression which the opening passages of the speech for the 
Crown were likely to produce, but, on the contrary, they were calcu¬ 
lated to confirm them. The direction that the appellant had not the 
benefit of the ordinary presumption of innocence amounted, in the 
opinion of the Court, to a clear misdirection in law. In these 
circumstances, we think that the instructions given in 'the ^charge 
amounted to misdirections in law, and that the judgment of the Court 
before whom the appellant was convicted should be set aside.” 

The proceedings then terminated; and with them came also to an 
end the twenty years' contention. 

XXL 

While the decision of the appeal in Slater’s favour was, except 
in official circles, generally welcomed, some surprise was expressed that 
the conviction had been quashed solely on a technical point of law— 
which might, and ought to have been taken at the trial, or at any 
subsequent period by responsible authority—and that the Court did 
not see their way to give effect to any of those criticisms by Mr. 
Aitchison upon the merits, which the judgment characterised as ” most 
formidable.” One regrets that the old-time custom of our Courts, 
beloved of Robert Louis Stevenson, was not on this occasion followed, 
by their lordships each delivering his individual opinion. '' We treat 
law as a fine art, and relish and digest a good distinction. There is 
no hurry: point after point must be rightly examined and reduced to 
principle; judge after judge must utter forth his obiter dicta to 
delighted brethren.” But doubtless the desirable unanimity attained 
was only compassed at the cost of some compromise. To take a single 
instance, the Lord Justice-Clerk at the hearing, with reference to 
MacBrayne's evidence, observed : 

To his mind far and away the most important part of the additional evidence 
—^its importance was surely undeniable—was that a man who was alleged to have 
battered this old lady to death at 7.16 p.m. was seen to be standing unconcerned 
at 8.15 p.m. at the door of his house. 

Yet that evidence is in the final judgment of the Court dismissed 
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as immaterial.It is noteworthy that their lordships accepted as 
proof of the appellant's abandoned moral character the hearsay evidence 
of Cameron and the answers by the servant to the leading questions of 
the Lord Advocate. The judgment brackets Schinalz, the German maid, 
with Antoine, the French mistress: his female associates,” ” the 

appellant's disreputable relations w-ith the female members of his 
household,” etc. But this is, as regards Schinalz, an entirely new and 
original charge, and one not made even by the Lord Advocate at the 
trial; for the only thing against Schmalz was the fact of her employ¬ 
ment in Slater’s service. From personal recollection of this witness 
as she appeared in the box I can certify that she was unattractive enough 
to be virtuous. “ However, it is done now,” wrote Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle in a last word to the press on the subject, ” and we must be 
thankful for what we have got.’^ 

A Peoria, Illinois, correspondent telegraphed from America : ” Mrs. 
Helen Lambie or Gillon said, when informed of the result of the 
Slater appeal, * I am glad it is all over.’ ” This, her final statement 
in the case, may at least be accepted for truth. 

The sole remaining question was as to the compensation ” to be 
made to Slater in respect of his illegal conviction and wrongous impri¬ 
sonment. Questioned about this in Parliament on 23rd July, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland replied: think it is proper that 

the person concerned ought to have a reasonable opportunity of putting 
forward any claim he may wish to make.” To the further question, 
” Would it not be more generous if the Government were to make a 
grant without waiting for a claim!? ” no answer was given. With 
reference to this matter, the appellant himself on 29th July made to 
the press the following communication : ” As far as I, Oscar Slater, 
am concerned, there will never be a bill for compensation sent in.” 
Questioned thereupon in the House on 1st August, Sir John Gilmour 
replied: ” I think it will be very unwise to take as conclusive fact 
any statement in the press appearing in that form.” On the 4th the 
Secretary wrote to Slater personally that the Lords of the Treasury 
have assented to an ex grcutia payment to you of £6000 in conse¬ 
quence of your wrongful conviction in May, 1909, and subsequent 
imprisonment,” and asking whether he wished that payment made to 
him direct or to the credit of his bank account. On the 7th Slater 
wrote desiring that the sum be paid into his account with a Glasgow bank. 

In thus accepting the Government’s offer the appellant acted 
entirely on his own responsibility and without consulting his legal 
advisers. Had he left the matter of compensation in the hands of his 
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law agents, he would probably have obtained a much larger payment, 
and would certainly have avoided the unseemly situation which arose on 
the question of the costs of his appeal. The position as to these costa 
was this: Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had very generously guaranteed 
them before commencement of the proceedings. A defence fund, 
raised by public subscription and patronised by the Jewish community, 
had produced some £700, and the expenses of the appeal were esti¬ 
mated at about £1500. How was the balance to be met? It was 
manifestly unfair that Sir Arthur, having fought the case for eighteen 
years and won it, should be called upon to pay; and not less inequit¬ 
able that the appellant should be required out of his “ compassionate 
allowance to meet the costs of proving the injustice of his conviction. 
Accordingly, on 14th November, several questions on the subject were 
asked in Parliament, to which Sir John Gilmour replied that the 
whole circumstances of the case were taken into consideration in fixing 
the amount of the ex gratia payment.'’ On the 21st the matter was 
again raised in the House, when the Secretary stated that the payment 
was made in full settlement of all claims, whether for costs or other¬ 
wise." On the 28th the questions were repeated, with the like result. 
On 5th December Slater himself addressed Sir John Gilmour, pointing 
out that in the offer and acceptance of compensation nothing was said 
about costs. ‘‘ I should have thought," he wrote, " that the Govern¬ 
ment, in common fairness, ought not to expect me to bear the costs 
of this case." The Scottish Office on the 13th replied : His Majesty's 
Government are not prepared to make any payment in addition to the 
ex gratia sum of £6000 which was paid to you in August last." The 
final word upon the subject was said in Committee in the Commons on 
16th February, 1929, when a supplementary estimate for the £6000 
was, after discussion, agreed to without a division. The Lord Advocate 
pointed out that, even if the whole £1600 were deducted, " Mr. Slater 
would be able tO' buy an annuity from the Post Office of £361 a year, 
"or nearly £1 a day for the rest of his life." Whether or not the 
appellant availed himself of this gratuitous legal advice is unrecorded. 
In the end, Sir Arthur, having called the tune, had, as appears, to pay 
the piper. 

XXII. 

In concluding our survey of this strange and eventful history one 
or two remarks fall to be made. The Lord Justice-General, in pro¬ 
nouncing the judgment of the Court, justly observed of the case that 
there are mysteries about it on both sides, of which no explanation is 
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now possible. Miss G-ilchrist herself is a mysterious figure. We know 
not how she came by her wealth, for what reason she invested it in 
jewels, who were her familiars, or why she was afraid of being murdered. 
There may have been episodes in her eighty years’ pilgrimage which 
would, if ascertained, throw some light on these matters, and upon 
the tragic issue of her fate. If Slater be in fact guiltless of her death, 
and if Trench’s tale be true, it is a disquieting reflection that the 
murderer, unidentified and unpunished, is still at large. He may 
even have attended the hearing of the appeal: an occasion which would 
be, for him, full of interest. And if, as I believe—and I am by no 
means singular in the persuasion—Helen Lambie holds the key to the 
mystery, her refusal to “ face the music ” is, in the interests of justice, 
the most regrettable feature of the late proceedings. 

And yet Miss Gilchrist must have been killed by somebody. Twenty 
years’ reflection on the facts as proved in Court confirms me in the 
view, to the likelihood of which I from the first inclined, that two 
men were concerned in the afiair, one of whom either made ofi between 
Mr. Adams’s visits to the door, or waited—like Raskolnikov—in the 
empty flat above until the coast was clear. If the reader, when studying the 
evidence, will keep in mind this hypothesis—which I lack space to substantiate 
—he may find it helpful, as explaining the many difficulties created by the 
disparate accounts of the appearance and movements of “the man.” 

A last point: the case occurred before the days of finger-print tests, 
for the application of which the circumstances of the crime afforded 
ample opportunity. I happen to have a “ close-up ” photograph of 
the fireplace in the Queen’s Terrace house, taken at the time but not 
produced at the trial, showing the blood-splashed grate, together with 
the celebrated chair, on the back of which is plainly to be seen the 
imprint of a hand—^possibly bloody. Had modern scientific methods 
been then available, this should have settled the question once for all. 

The late Superintendent Ord, with reference to the first appear¬ 
ance of the present report, wrote to the publishers : “As I know more 
about that famous case than any other person with the exception of the 
prisoner himself, I cannot help feeling a little disappointed in the 
book. There was so much which would have interested everybody 
which could not be brought out at the trial. . . . The book has 
appeared at least thirty years too soon.” Well, I hope I have succeeded 
in “ bringing out ” some additional items of interest, though I do not 
pretend to that officer's peculiar acquaintance with the esoteric 
elements of the case. At any rate, I have let twenty years elapse before 
producing this definitive edition. 
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Leading Dates in the Slater Case. 


1908. 29 October. 

4 Xovembor. 
C November. 
10 November. 
12 November, 

IS Novoniber, 
1 llecember. 

9 December. 

14'17 December. 

20 December, 

21 December, 


22 December. 

23 December. 

24 December. 

25 December. 


26 December. 
31 December. 
1909. 2 January. 

13 January. 
19 January. 

9K TA.viiifl.w 


Oacar Slater arrives in Glasgow from London. 

Antoine and Schnialz join Slater in Glasgow. 

Slater, as "Anderson,” takes flat at 69 St. George’s Bead. 
Slater buys hammer and other household tools. 

Slater opens Post OiBce Savings Bank account, and buys 
Consols in name of "Adolf Anderson.” 

Slater pledges with Liddell diamond crescent brooch for £20. 
Slater elected member of Sloper Club. 

Watcher lirst seen by Constable Walker. 

Slater senda watch to Dent for repair; raises further £10 on 
brooch. 

Watcher soon by Cunningham and Campbell daily at corner of 
Queen's Crescent. 

Watcher aeon by Bryson (7.40 p.m.) and Nairn (9.16 p.m.). 
12,30 p.m.; Slater raises further £30 on brooch. 

0.30 p.m.; Rattman and Aumaun say Slater left Johnston’s 
billiard rooms. 

6.55 p.m,; Watcher seen by Mrs. Liddell, 

7-7.10 p.m, ; Miaa GiLcimisa: Mukdbred. 

8.15 p.m.; Slater scon by MacBrayne. 

9.45 p.m.; Slater calls at Motor Club. 

Description given by Adams and Lambie published in newspapers. 
Slater redeems binocular glasses. 

Slater receives balance of Savings Bank account; calls at Cook’s 
office as to Lxmiania. 

Slater receives proceeds of sale of Consols; calls again at Cook’s 
office. 

Description given by Barrowman published in newspapers; 

McLean gives information to police. 

Slater and Antoine leave Central Station by 9.5 p,m train for 
Liverpool, 

Slater and Antoine sail for New York, 

Notice of £200 reward issued by Glasgow Police. 

Slater arrested on LuBitaiMu arrival at New York. 

Witnesses sail from Glasgow for New York. 

£ixtradition proceedings commenced before Commissioner Shields 
Wff.npRRAA reSich New York. 
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1909. 26 January. 

6 February. 
14 February. 

21 February. 
21-22 February. 

24 February. 

6 April. 

20 April. 

3 May. 

4 May. 

5 May. 

6 May. 

17 May. 

25 May. 

8 June. 

8 July. 

1912. 21 August. 

1914. 8 April. 

23-25 April. 

17 June. 

27 June. 

14 July. 

14 September 

1915. 13 May. 

17 August. 

1925. 28 February. 

1927. July. 

23 October. 

S November. 
10 November. 


Lambie and Barrcwman identify Slater in corridor outside 
Court-room. 

Slater by his counsel consents to return to Scotland for trial. 

Slater in custody of Warnock and Pyper sails for Glasgow in 
Oolzcmdia. 

Columbia arrives in the Clyde. 

Slater identified b 3 r witnesses in Central Police Station, 
Glasgow. 

Slater emits declaration before Sheriff. 

Indictment served on Slater. 

Pleading diet; Slater pleads “Not Guilty,” and is remitted to 
High Court for trial, 

First day of trial; evidence for prosecution. 

Second day ; evidence for prosecution continued. 

Third day* evidence for prosecution concluded; evidence for 
defence commenced. 

Fourth day; evidence for defence concluded; addresses of 
counsel and judge’s charge; verdict and scnteuce. Execu¬ 
tion fixed for 27th May. 

Memorial on Slater’s behalf presented by Mr. Spiers to the 
Secretary for Scotland, 

Capital sentence commuted to penal servitude for life. 

Lord Advocate q^uestioned in House of Commons regarding 
"commutation of sentence. 

Slater removed from Duke Street Prison to Peterhead. 

TAe Case of Oscar Slater, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, published. 

Inquiry ordered by the Secretary for Scotland. 

Official Inquiry held in Glasgow by the Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 

Scottish Secretary stated, in reply to question, that no case had 
been established which would justify any interference with 
the sentence. 

Evidence taken at Inquiry issued as a Parliamentary Paper. 

Detective-Lieutenant Trench suspended from duty. 

Trench dismissed from the police force. 

Trench arrested for reset. 

Trench tried and acquitted. 

Sir John Gilmour, Secretary of State for Scotland, does not feel 
justified in interfering with Slater’s sentence. 

The Truth about Oscar Slater, by William Park, published. 

Lambie’a statement published in Empire News, 

Barrowman’s statement published in DaUy Newi, 

Sir John Gilmour intimates that Slater will be released. 



Leading Dates 


1927. 


1928. 


14 November, 
16 November. 

30 November. 
2 March. 

19 May. 

8 June. 

13 June. 

14 June. 

9 July. 

10 July, 

11 July. 

12 July, 

20 July, 

4 August. 

7 August. 

5 December. 

13 December. 

15 February* 


Kelease of Oscar Slater. 

Sir John Gilmour intimates that case will be remitted to the 
Scottish Court of Criminal Appeal. 

Special Act of Parliament passed. 

Petition for review lodged with Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Supplementary note lodged. 

Opening of appeal in the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh; 
preliminary hearing. 

Slater withdraws his appeal. 

Slater withdraws his withdrawal. 

Pesumed hearing of appeal begun; new evidence led. 

Hearing continued ; reading of evidence at trial. 

Hearing continued; Mr. Aitchison’s address for the appellant. 

Hearing concluded; Lord Advocate’s reply for the Crown; 
judgment reserved. 

Judgment of the court; appeal sustained; conviction quashed. 

Government offers Slater ex gratia payment of £6000. 

Slater accepts Government's offer. 

Slater writes to Sir John Gilmour regarding the costs of the 
appeal. 

Scottish Office refuses to pay the costs. 

Supplementary estimate for the £6000 agreed to in House of 
Commons. 




THE TRIAL. 


MONDAY, 3kd MAY, 1909, 
The Court met at Ten o’clock. 


Judge Presiding — 
LORD GUTHRIE. 


Counsd for the Crown — 

The Lord Advocate (Mr. Alexander Ure, R.C.). 

Mr. T. B. Moeison, K.C., and Mr. W. Lyon Mackenzie, 
Advooates-Bepute. 

Agent — 

Mr. W. S. Haidane, W.S., Edinburgh. 


Counsel for the Panel — 

Mr. A. L M'Clure, KC., and Mr. John Maie, Advocate. 

Agent — 

Mr, Ewinq Sfeirs, of Messra Joseph Shaughnessy & Sons, 
Solicitors, Glasgow. 
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The panel w-as placed at the bar, charged with the crime of murder, ^ 
set forth in the following indictment against him, at the instance of His 
Majesty’s Advocate: — 

OscAB SiiATiEB, Sometime residing at 69 Saint George’s Road, Glasgow, 
and presently a prisoner in the prison of Glasgow, you are indicted 
at the instance of the Right Honourable Albxandbr Urb, His Majesty’s 
Advocate, and the charge against you is that you did, on 31st 
December, 1908, in Marion Gilchrist’s house, at No. 16 Queen’s 
Terrace, West Princes Street, Glasgow, assault the said Marion 
Gilchrist, and did beat her with a hammer or other hlxint instrument, 
and fracture her skull, and did mui'der her. 

T, B. Mokison, A,D. 


LIST OF PRODUCTIONS FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


1. D&claration of accused. 

2. Joint report by John Glaister, M.D., &c., Glasgow, and Hugh Galt, B.Sc., 
M.B., &c., Glasgow, dated 22nd December, 1998. 

3. Joint report of a post-mortem examination by the said John Glaiater and 
Hugh Galt, dated 2Srd December, 1908. 

4. Report by Harvey Littlejohn, M.B., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
the University of Edinburgh, and the said John Glaister, dated 11th March, 1909. 

5. Photographs of said house and street at 15 Queen’s Terrace. 

6. Plan of the said Marion Gilchrist’s house and stair. 

7. Plan of streets in Glasgow, with enlarged section of part of West Princes 
Street. 

8. Cabinet photograph of deceased with small stamp photograph on back. 

Label No. 9. Half-set false teeth. 

Label No. 10. Pair spectacles, case, and catch thereof. 

Label No. 11. Purse containing return half railway ticket, excess luggage 
ticket, and one halfpenny stamp. 

Label No. 12. One half-sovereign and one halfpenny. 

Label No. 13. Three keys. 

Label No. 14. Body clothes, consisting of combinations, chemise, stays, stock¬ 
ings and garters, white flannelette petticoat, maroon petticoat, black lustre petti¬ 
coat, black dress, small knitted shawl. 

Label No. 15. Goal scuttle. 

Label No. 16. Hearth rug. 

Label No. 17. Skin rug. 

Label No. 18. Box of matches and spent match. 

Label No. 19. Bundle of papers. 

Label No. 20. Box. 


Label No. 21. Two accounts (1 for gas and 1 for inhabited house duty) for 15 
Queen’s Terrace, receipted of date 21st December, 1908. 

22. Inventoiy and valuation of household furniture, &c. 

25. List of ;{ewellery. 

24. Two designs of diamond crescent brooch. 

Label No. 25. Iron auger and quantity of hair. 

26. Letter, Oscar Slater to Max Rattman, dated 26th December, 1908 in 

envelope. ’ 

Label No. 27. Letter, D. R. Jacobs to Oscar Slater, dated 28th December. 
1908, and envelope. 

Label No. 28. Torn paper wrapper addressed to Oscar Slater, c/o Anderson. 69 
fit. George’s Road, Glasgow. 

Label No. 29. Letter from Shanghai to Frau L. Freedman, with small label 
attadued, bearmg name and address of Oscar Slater. 
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Label No. 30. Nine cash slips (3 from Messrs. Hepburn & Marshall, and 6 
Messrs. Stuart & Stuart). 

31. Sale note from Messrs. Hepburn & Marshall, of date 10th November, 
1908. 

Label No. 32. Box containing 2 visiting cards of “A. Anderson.’' 

Label No. 33. Ten visiting cards of do. 

34. ^lissive of let of house at 69 St. George’s Eoad, to A. Anderson, with 
visiting card of A. Anderson attached. 

35. Account of Messrs. Stuart & Stuart, house furnishers, to A. Anderson, 
amounting to dB176 16s. 6d. 

56. File of telegrams passing between Oscar Slater and Dent, London, dated 
21st and 23rd December, 1908, and letter from Slater to Dent, dated 9th December, 
also card of Oscar Slater with addresses therenn. 

37. File of letters, Sec., containing (1) letter, Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son to 
Canard Line, Liverpool, 23rd December,- (2) telegram from Canard Line to 
Messrs. Cook, 24th December j (3) letter, Thomas Cook & Son to Cunard Line, 
Liverpool, dated 24th December; (4) letter from Messrs. Cook & Son to Cunard 
Line, dated 25th December, 1908; (5) application form to Cunard Company for 
contract tickets; also (6) a contract ticket for two berths from Cunard Company 
in name of Mr. and Mrs. Oto Sando. 

38. Evening Times of 25th December, 1908 (first edition). 

39. Emiing News of 13th January, 1909. 

40. Glasgoxo Nexus of 25th December, 1908 (two o’clock edition). 

41. Evenmg Citizen of 25th December, 1908 (fourth edition). 

42. Police Gazette of ISth January, 1909. 

Label No. 43. Waterproof overcoat. 

Label No. 44. Felt or woollen hat. 

Label No. 45. Lady’s waterproof coat. 

Label No. 46. Two cloth caps. 

Label No. 47. Hammer. 

Lab til No. 48. (1) Screw driver; (2) pair pliers; (3) gimlet; (4) bradawl. 

Label No, 49. Trunk or travelling ca.se with rope and seal attached. 

Label No. 50. Dark grey overcoat with blue velvet collar. 

Label No. 51. Diamond crescent 3-row brooch. 

52. Pawn ticket for same. 

53. Letter, Oscar Slater, Tombs Prison, New York, to Hugh Cameron, Glas¬ 
gow, dated 2nd February, 1909. 

54. Photograph of a woman. 

56. Extract from Register of Births of birth of Mary Jane Gilmonr Sword 
(otherwise Mary Barrowman). 

56. News of World newspaper, dated 27lh December, 1908. 

Label No. 57. Photograph of Oscar Slater. 

68. Card bearing name and address, ** Oscar Slater, dealer in diamonds and 
precious stones, 53 Soho Square, Oxford Street, W.” 

59. Account, Oscar Slater to D. R. Jacobs, New York, dated 29th February, 
1908. 

60. Extract certificate of marriage, Oscar Leschziner Slater to Marie Curtis 
Pryor, dated 12th July, 1902. 

61. Account, Oscar Slater, Glasgow, to M. F. Dent, London, amounting to 
13s. 6d. 

62. Extract retrif^iered trust disposition and settlement by the deceased Miss 
Marion Gilchrist, 28th May, 1908, with codicil thereto appended. 

Label No. 63. A tram car ticket. 

Label No. 64. A quantity of grey hair. 

65. Tramway way-bill, 22nd December, 1908. 

Label No, 66. A leather hat ca-^e with rope and seal attached, 

67. Letter, Robert Rogers, London, to J. S. Mart, Glasgow, dated 5th October, 
1908. 

68. Letter, Davenport & Co., London, to J. S. Marr, Glasgow, dated 6th 
November, 1908. 

69. Balanoe book kept by John Brown, Caledonian Railway Central Station, 
Glasgow, for 26th December, 1908. 

T. B. Moeisoh, A.D. 
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Oscar Slater. 


LIST OP WITNESSES FOE THE rROSECTJTION. 


1. Jane Duff or Walker, 3 Carrickarden Street, New City Road, Glasgow. 

2. Maggie Galbraith or Ferguson, wife of and residing with David Ferguson 
railway guard, 86 Kilgour Terrace, Bonnytown Rnad, Kilmarnock. 

3. James Macdonald, writer, 2 Buckingham Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

4. David Dick, 4 Maitland Avenue, Langside, Glasgow, 

5. William Sorley, jeweller, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

6. John Stewart, 2 Kelvin Drive, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

7. Robert Perry, M.D., 11 Queen’s Terrace, West Princes Street, Glasgow. 
8/11. (8) William Moodie, detective lieutenant, (9) John Movratt, detective 

officer, (ID) James Stuart, sergeant, and (11) George Robson, police inspector— 
all Edinburgh Police Force. 

12. Ada Louisa Payne, fiat 2, No. 45 Newman Street, London, W, 

13. William Kempton, 889 Argyle Street, Glasgow. 

14. John S. Marr, C.A., Brookfield Cottage, Kilbarchan. 

15. Isaac Paradise, 9 Dunearn Street, Glasgow. 

16. John Ruthven, c/o Sinclair, 70 Renfrew Street, Glasgow. 

17. Jacob Jackson, 116 South Portland Street, South Side, Glasgow. 

18. Max Brooks, c/o Samuel Shaw, Suffolk Street, Glasgow. 

19. Max Rattman, c/o Fox, 23 Cromwell Street, New City Road, Glasgow. 

20. Hugh Cameron, jun., 140 Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 

21. John Crawford, dairyman, 33 West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 

22. Peter Johnston, 94 Hill Street, Garnethill, Glasgow. 

23. Adam Gibb, c/o Ritchie, 12 Rutherford Lane, Glasgow. 

24/25. (24) Margaret Dickson or M‘Haffi€ and (25) Margaret Dickson M^Haffie 
■^both residing at 16 West Princes Street, Glasgow. 

26. Madge M'Haffie, 79 West End Park Street, Glasgow. 

27. Annie R. M'Haffie, 16 West Princes Street, Glasgow. 

28. Christopher Walker, constable, 78 B Division, Glasgow Police. 

29. James Johnston, sergeant, Western District, Glasgow Police. 

« Cunningham, 114 South Woodside Road, Glasgow. 

S* Campbell, photographer, 40 Napiershall Street, Glasgow. 

32. Robert Brown Bryson, 17 Somerville Drive, Mount Florida, Glasgow. 
Nairn, 4 Stanley Street, Woodlands Road, Glasgow. 

34. Elizabeth Donaldson, 46 West Princes Street, Glasgow. 

35. Frederick Nichols, 10 Leyden Gardens, Bilaland Drive, Glasgow. 

36. Ehzabeth Mlntosh, 1 Queen’s Crescent, Glasgow. 

37. Aumann, diamond dealer, 309 Hope Street, Glasgow, 

38. Helen Lambie, domestic servant, 3 Nelson’s Land, Main Street, Holy- 
town. 


39. Ellen Swanson, 89 Elderslie Street. Glasgow. 

40. Arthur Montague Adams, 51 Wes£ Princes Street (14 Queen’s Terrace), 

Glasgow. " 

41. Laura E. Adams, 51 West Princes Street, Glasgow. 

42. -^^ams or Liddell, wife of and residing with George Liddell, 
teacher, 63 Ehnbank Street, Glasgow. 

Glas^w^*^ Gilmour Sword, otherwise Mary Barrowman, 9 Seamore Street, 

44. Barbara Macdonald or Barrowman, wife of and residing with Robert 
Barrowman, moulder, 9 Scamore Street, Glasgow. 

46. James Howatt, clerk, 36 Cleveland Street, Glasgow. 

]^own, teacher, 48 Grant Street, Glasgow. 

DisS^Gksgow pXoe^®'“ Brien-both constables. Western 

49. Annie Armour, 393 Dumbarton Road, Partick. 

^tective inmector, (Bl) James Doman, detective 
sergMnt, (52) Wilham Houglas, snpenntendent, (S3) Alexander Rankin, inspector— 
all Western District, Glasgow Police. 

54. Annie Gillies, saleswoman, 6 Brooklyn Place, Govan. 

55, John M'Gimpsey, detective officer, Northern District, Glasgow Police, 
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56. John Wright, M.B,, casualty surgeon, Western District, Glasgow Police. 

57. The said John Glaister. 

58. The said Hugh Gait. 

59. The said Harvey Littlejohn. 

60. Peter Crawford McLaren, pawnbroker’s manager, residing at 1109 Argyle 
Street, Glasgow. 

61. James Barr, 12 Douglas Street, Glasgow, 

62. Gordon Henderson, club master, 26 India Street, Glasgow. 

63. William Sancroft, 22 Huntershill Street, Springburn, Glasgow. 

64. John Bain, 5 Shaftesbury CotLagcs, Whiteinch, Partick. 

65. Allan ATLean, cycle dealer, 100 Agnes Street, Maryhill, Glasgow. 

66- Catherine Schmalz, general servant, 72 Charlotte Street, London. 

67/68. (67) Isabella Fowlis and (68) Margaret Fowlis, both at 69 St. George’s 

Road, Glasgow. 

69. Ruby Russell, domestic servant, 69 St. George’s Road, Glasgow. 

70. John Cameron, porter, 7 Park Place, Stockwell Street, Glasgow. 

71. John MTvay, porter, 22 James Watt Street, Glasgow. 

72. John Brown, clerk, 80 South Cromwell Road, Queen’s Park, Glasgow. 
73/74. (73) John Millican, detective constable, and (74) David Lyon, detective 

sergeant, both Central District, Glasgow Police. 

75. John ThnTiisnn Trench, detective oHicer, Ontral District, Glasgow Police. 

76. John Forsyth, 73 Highficld Road, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

11, John H. Chadwick, 19 Holland Road, Discard, Cheshire. 

78. Francis Newcombe, porter, 17 Bankburn Road, Tuebrook. Liverpool. 

79. James A. Latham, porter, 109 Spencer Street, Liverpool. 

80. William Warnock, Sheriff criminal officer, County Buildings, Glasgow. 

81. Alexander Camoron, detective officer, Central District, Glasgow Police. 

82. Patrick Nugent, commission agent, Canipsie View, Oarfin, Motherwell. 

83. John Ord, superintendent, Criminal Investigation Department, Glasgow 
Police. 

84. Reginald George Tuckett, 2 Manor Cottage, Merton Park, Merton, Surrey. 

85. R. W. Horn, A.R.I.B.A., 40 Cranworth Street, Glasgow. 

86. George Bell, photographer, 326 Souchiehall Street, Glasgow. 

87. Mary Anderson M'Murdo, 13 Hayburn Street, Partick. 

88- Frederica Caroline Lang, c/o Cameron, 248 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 

89. George Findlay, Barnsheen, Troon. 

90. Alexander Gillies, 46 W^est Princes Street, Glasgow. 

91. James Jupp, 308 Dumbarton Road, Partick. 

92. John Logan, 44 Gloucester Street, South Side, Glasgow. 

93. William Gordon, lieutenant, Central District, Glasgow Police. 

94/95, (94) George D. Balfour, keeper, and (95) Robert D. Gray, assistant 
keeper—both of Register of Deeds, &o,, H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh. 

96. James Neil Hart, Procurator-fiscal of Lanarkshire, Glasgow. 

97. Andrew Currie, 77 Marlborough Avenue, Broomhill, Partick. 

98. Marion Carson, 40 Grove Street, Glasgow. _ _ 

T. B. Morison, A.D, 


LIST OF ASSIZE. 

For the Sitting of the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, on the 3Td day 

of May, 1909. 

City of EniKBraoH. 

SpecicU Jurors, 

1. Alexander Garden Sinclair, artist, 18 Ann Street. 

2. George Beevers, engineer, 156 Brunton Gardens. 

3. James Robert Scott, retired farmer, 21 Willowbrae Avenne- 

4. James Drummond Shiels, photographer, 13 Cumin Place- 

5. Wflliam Perry, merchant, 8 Leopold Place. 

6. James Ritchie, watchmaker, 6 Brunton Place. 
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Oscar Slater, 


7. George Brown, M.A., teacher, 5 WiUowhrae Avenue. 

8. John Waldie, woollen warehouseman, 20 Thirlestane Road. 

9. George Froudfoot, picture dealer, 68 Spottiswoode Street. 


G<m'mon Jurors. 

10. Williani Wallace, spirit merchant, 27 Howe Street. 

11. George Fennycook Blyth, estate factor, 38 Cowan Road. 

12. Alexander Arnott, cellaiman, 13 Roxburgh Street. 

13. John West, tinsmith, 18 Tay Street. 

14. Laurence Smith Blanche, grocer, 19 Bruntsfield Avenue. 

15. Peter Bedpath Lo^n, clerk, 18 Briarbank Terrace. 

16. James Morrison Duncan, commercial traveller, 4 Queen’s Bay Crescent, 

Joppa. 

17. Alexander Purves Boyes, assistant clothier, 154 Craiglea Drive. 

18. James Dickson, clerk, Bellevue Crescent. 

19. Thomas Harknesa, schoolmaster, 21 Wellington Street. 

20. Robert Wallace, builder, 60 Bath Street, Portobello. 

21. Henry Jobson Bell, artist, 27 Greenhill Gardens. 

22. John Sanderson, brewery manager, Meadowfield, Willowbrae Road. 

23. Robert William Findlater, architect, 30 Buckingham Terrace. 

24. Neil James Stewart, traveller, 15 Queen’s Bay Crescent, Joppa. 

25. William Ross, compositor, 233 Dalkeith Road. 

26. George Arnott, clerk, 32 Morning.'side Road. 

27. George Inglis Alexander, grocer, 77 Cumberland Street. 

28. James William Caie, clothier, 1 St. Giles’ Street. 


Bttugh of Leith. 

Special Juror, 

29. John Smith, merchant, 1 East Restalrig Terrace, Leith, 


Crymmon Jurors, 

30. ^mes Ferguson Milne, insurance agent, 70 Cornhill Terrace, Leith. 

31. William Dawson, shipmaster, 48 Albany Street, Leith. 

32. Robert M‘Cabe, tailor's cutter, 35 Darnell Road, Leith. 


CouNTX OF Edinburgh. 

Special Jurors. 

p. William John GuHand, farmer, Monktonhall, Invereak. 
34. Patrick Alexander Guthrie, C.A., The Loan, Colinton. 


Common Jurors. 

g. WilKam Terras, junior, gardener. Quality Street, 
^hn DaUing, blacksmith, Kaimes, Liberton. 

37. Henry Baillie, contractor, Cramond. 


Davidson’s Mains. 


County of Linlithgow. 

Spetial Juror. 

38. Andrew A. Ralston, factor, Philipstoun House, Philipsfcoun. 
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CoiTvtAoti Jurors. 

39. GeOTffB Thomson, dairyman^ Old Town, Broxburn. 

40. David Kennedy, quarryman, Bridge Street, Fauldhouse. 

41. William Nicol, contractor, Havrthorn Place, Dphall. 


CouNTT OB’ Haddington. 
Special Juror. 

42. Walter B. Munro, soapmaker, Prestonpans. 

Qommcn Juror, 

43. William Hardie, blacksmith, Cockenzie. 


CotJNTT OB’ Peebles. 

Spf!.cial Juror. 

44. James P. Ketchen, farmer, Nether Horaburgh, by Peebles. 

Common Juror. 

45. Thomas Graham, shepherd, Cardrona IMains, by Peebles. 


LIST OF PRODUCTIONS FOR THE PANEL, OSCAR SLATER. 

1. Stenographer’s minutes, taken before Commissioner Shields, during the 
extradition proceedings (in two pieces). 

2. Caxd containing hammer and other tools, marked, *' Set useful household 
tools.*’ 

3. Copy envelope, with post office mark, “Glasgow, 5 p.m., December 21, 
’08,” addressed to “ The Controller, Post Office Savings Bank, Blythe Road, West 
Kensington, London, W.” 

4. Copy of the letter contained in said envelope, dated “ Glasgow, 20th/llA908,** 

and signed “Adolph Anderson,” ^ 

5. Copy of the reply to above letter, dated 22nd December, 1908, and signed 
“ H. Davies, Controller.” 

6. House agreement, dated 26th May, 1908, by Peter de Silvestri, in favour 
of Oscar Slater and John Devoto, co-partners. 

7. Letter, dated 12th October, 1908, from the Excelsior Savings Bank, New 
York, to Mr. Oscar Slater. 

8. Copy of letter, William A. Goodhart, attorney. New York, to Ewing 
Speirs, writer, 190 West George 'Street, Glasgow. 


LIST OF WITNESSES FOR THE PANEL, OSCAR SLATER. 

1. Andr4e Jiinio Antoine, 26 Rue des 3 Freres, Paris. 

2. Hugh Murphy, Oherryhill View, Larkhall. 

3. James Tracey, 21 Robson Street, Govanhill, Glasgow. 

4. Samuel Reid, Clarence Hotel, Dublin. 

5. James T Makins, surveyor, 116 Elderslie Street, Glasgow. 

6. Freedman, Coventry Club, London. 

7. Robert Rogers, 36 Albemarle Street, London, West. 

R Official from the Post Office to prove Numbers 3, 4, and 5 of the prodno- 
tions for the panel. 

9. William Kempton, 889 Argyle Street, Glasgow. 
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Oscar Slater. 


ID. Peter Crawford McLaren, pawnbroker's managcz, residing 1109 Argyle 
Street, Glasgow. 

11. Catherine Schmalz, 72 Charlotte Street, London 

12. Ewing Speirs, writer, 190 West George StrcL't, Glasgow. 

13. Dr. Alexander Veitch, 12 Gilniore Place, Edinburgh. 

The following is a transcript of the procedure at the Sheriff Couid; 
diet, as endorsed on the record copy of the indictment, viz. : — 

At GlasgoAv, the twentieth day of April, nineteen hundred and nine, 
the said Oscar Slater, having been called on to plead to tlie 
foUowing indictment, pleaded not guilty. 

A. 0, M, Mackenzie. 


The panel was remitted to an assize, and the following jurors were 
all duly balloted for, viz.: — 

George Proudfoot, picture dealer, 68 Spottiswoode Street. 

James Robert Scott, retired farmer, 21 Willowbrae Avenue. 

John Waldie, woollen warehouseman^ 20 Thirleatane Road. 

George Brown, M.A., teacher, 6 Willowbrae Road. 

James Ritchie, watchmaker, 6 Brunton Place. 

James William Caie, clothier, 1 St. Giles’ Street. 

Lawrence Smith Blanche,' grocer, 19 Bruntsheld Avenue« 

William Ross, compositor, 233 Dalkeith Road. 

Peter Redpath Logan, clerk, 18 Briarhank Terrace. 

John West, tinsmith, 18 Tay Street. 

Neil James Stewart, traveller, IS Queen’s Bay Crescent, Joppa. 

William Wallace, spirit merchant, 27 Howe Street. 

James Morrison Duncan, commercial traveller, Queen’s Bay Crescent. 

Jo^a. 

James Ferguson Milne, insurance agent, 70 Cornhill Terrace, Leith. 

Henry Jobson BeU, artist, 27 Greenhill Gardens. 

The Clerk of Court having read over to the jury the charge against 
the pand, they were all lawfully sworn to try the present libel. 

Of consent of parties, the Court appointed the evidence to be taken 
do^m in shorthand, and appointed Messrs. Harry Hodge, Robert Hislop, 
and Thomas Cowan, 8 North Bank Street, Edinburgh, to take the said 
evidence in shorthand, and the declaration de fidtU was adSministered to 
each of them. 

The trial then proceeded. 


Evidence for the Prosecution. 


Robbkt Wilmam Hornb, examined by the Lord Advocate— Proved 
two plans m^e by him, one of Miss Gilchrist’s house, 16 Queen’s Terrace 
one of West Princes Street, and adjacent streets, being reepectivolv 
Nofi. 6 and 7 of the productions for the Crown. or y 

Gborgh Bhi. 1 . examined by the Lord Advdoato— ProTed einht nhoto- 
graphs of the late Mibb Gilchriat’B house and of part of West Prinw Street 
being No. 6 of the productions for the Crown. * 

Datid Diok, «amiiied by the Lord Advocate—I made an inventorv 
aad^ valuation of the household furniture, electro-plate, and jewellery jrt 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

David Dlek 

the late Miss Gilchrist's house. No. 22 of the productions is the inventory 
and valuation which I made. I found jewellery in the house to the value 
of 12s. If bought in shops they would cost at least twice as much. 

Wo foimd jewels scattered all over the wardrobe; some were laid between 
dresses, and some were in an old, detachable pocket with a string on it for 
tieiiig round the waist. I made a very careful examination for a brooch 
which 1 was told w'as amissing. I am quite satisfied that it was not in 
the house. I w'as shawm a sketch of that brooch. The brooch was 
shaped like a horse-shoe, crescent-shaped, wdth a double row of diamonds. 
Judging from the sketch the value would be between £40 and £50. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Cldiie—H ave you not made a mistake? 
You were showm a sketch of the stolen brooch. Has not that a single row 
of diamonds?—Yes. 

And not a double row?—That is so. I have made a mistake. 

You never heard in connection with this case of any double row of 
diamonds brooch?—No. 

No one was searching for that at all?—No. 

The missing brooch wms one wdth a single row of diamonds?—^Yes, 

And none such has been found?—No. 

WihUAU SonniiiT, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a partner 
of the firm of R. tfe W. Sorley, jewellers, Glasgow, I knew the late Miss 
Gilchrist. She had been a customer of my firm for about twenty years or 
more. About the begiuning of January a detective called at my firm's 
premises and asked if I could give a sketch of a diamond crescent brooch 
which I knew that Miss Gilchrist had possessed. I then cut from on© of 
our catalogues a print of a brooch of a similar kind and gave it to the 
officer. No. 24 of the productions is the sketch that I cut out. I later 
on furnished a sketch of the brooch. The last occasion on which that 
brooch was in my possession was in March, 1908, when we had it for 
cleaning. So far as I am aware that was the only diamond crescent 
brooch that she had. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Cdurb—H ow long after 21st December, the 
date of this murder, wns it that the police first made inquiries at you 
regarding brooches?—I think it would be early in January. 

Did the police produce to you a diamond orescent brooch and ask you to 
identify it if you could?—^Yes. 

How many rows of diamonds had the brooch the police produced to 
you?—'llire© rows. 

Wci^ you informed then that it was one which had been pawned by 
Slater?—I think I was. 

Do you know when it had been pawned?—No, I did not. 

It was no brooch of Miss Gilchrist's at all?—No. 

Did you know that it had been Ipng in the pawnbroker's shop for two 
months before the murder?—No, I did not. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate —^Did you at once tell the police 
that that was not her brooch?—I told the officers that were there with 
the brooch that it was not her brooch. . 

Mrs. Jajnb Dmw or Walker, examined by the Lord Advocate—I knew 
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Jana Walkex* 

the late Miss Gilcliriat well. I had been a servant with her for about 
five years. I left about eight years ago or more. I visited Miss Gilchrist 
several times after I left her service. She was not accustomed to ^Year 
her jewels always j she always wore some jewellery, but she had special 
ones for special occasions. She was quite well luiown in the locality 
round about where she lived. She had lived there for about thirty years. 
I could not say Yvhether it was known that she had a great deal of jewellery, 
I never spoke much about it to any one. I found in talking to other 
people that that was known, but the information did not come through 
me. She had not very many friends visiting her. She had very foYv 
men friends. I am not quite sure about the last time tliat I visited her, 
but it was towards the end of October, 1908. I recollect her saying 
something about the house above being empty. She said occasionally that 
it was much nicer to have the people away, as the stair was always dean, 
and then she said that she would rather have these people there than bo 
alone, as it was too quiet. That was all I remember her saying about 
that. Before that time she spoke to me about an aiTangement she had 
made with her neighbour, Mr. Adams, downstairs. She told me that she 
had arranged with Mr. Adams that when she was left alone if she wanted 
him she would knock down to him. Mr. Adams' sitting-room was below 
her dining-room. The old lady was afraid of her house being broken into. 
She was never afraid of any one doing any personal injury to her, but she 
had a great feai' of the house being broken into. I do not Icnow why that 
was, hut perhaps she felt that she was an old lady, and she w^as always 
very oareM to leave the place in charge of the policeman when the house 
was shut up. 

Do you think that the jewels had anything to do with it?—They wove 
never in the house when she was away. They were always left with Mr. 
Sorley when we went to the coast or the countiy. When we were at homo 
she took the jewels out for a special occasion, and they usually remained 
in the house till we went away again. She kept them in a small box in dho 
wardrobe. They were all kept in the one box. She was a lady of about 
oighty-three years of age, I think. 

Cress-examined by Mr. M'Clure—^W ere you told that she had jewellery 
to the value of £1383, or what would cost about twice that to buy?—I 
cannot tell you that, because I do not know the value of jewellery. 

Did sh© keep all that stuff in her house?—She had it in the box, and 
it was kept there till we went to the coast, and then she put it into Mr. 
Sorley^s hands. 

How long had the girl Nellie Lambi© been there in December last?— 
Three years. 

Have there been a great many rumours in connection with this case?— 

Yes. 

Have you heard that Miss Gilchrist was a resetter?—^Yes. 

She was not?—^No, 

Did she have unset stones in the house?—I never saw them. 

You have heard that rumour also?—^Yes. 

Have you heard that she was the mother of Nellie Lambie?—^No, I did 
not hear that, but I heard that she was the mother of Mrs. Ferguson* 
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Jane Walker 

Did you hear that she was the mother of Slater?—No, I did not 
hear that. 

In point of act, Nellie Lambie was twenty-one years of age, and the 
old lady was over eighty?—^Yes. 

YTou said that from conversation with people in. the neighbouihood 
you thought tliat they were aware that she had a lot of jewellery?—It has 
been sometimes remarked to me in shops when I was shopping. 

What was said?—I cannot remember the words exactly, except that 
Miss Gilchrist dressed very w’ell and wore some jewellery—it is a long 
time since. 

Did she wear an 3 rthing except a brooch and a couple of bracelets?— 
Not every day, except that and thiee rings. 

And she wore gloves?—Yes. 

So that the visible jewelleiT’ that this lady would carry would be two 
bracelets?—Yes ; she was particular that her jewellery was not visible. 

Wliat leads you to say that there was a rumour that she was a wealthy 
lady?—I do not think it was a very special remark, further than the people 
speaking to me in the shop that she dressed well. That was all. 

Did you ever tell people outside that she was a lady possessed of a 
great deal of jew^ellery?—No. 

And you never heai’d that said outside?—No. 

It was only that she was a well-dressed lady?—^Yes, and wore jewellery. 

She must have kept herself pretty much aloof from her neighbours?— 
Yes, she did. 

Did you have many visitors when you were there?—few. 

Did Miss Gilchrist lay down any rules about your visitors?—^No, not 
particularly. She did not like me to have too many visitors, but she 
always allowed me visitors. 

Did you have a night out?—^Yes, Thursday night. 

Do you Imow whether Nellie Lambie had the same night out?—I 
think she told me that it was Wednesday night, but I am not sure, and I 
could not say. 

By the Court—^W as that case in which the jewels were kept in the 
wardrobe locked?—The wardrobe and the case were always looked. 

Who kept the keyaj—She always carried the keys in her pocket. 

Did she ever give you the keys?—^Never, except when she sent me to 
open the case. 

Did she live comfortably in the way of food and anything else ?—Not 
extravagantly. She was comfortable, but not extravagant. 

What wages did you get?—.£12 when I went, and £16 when I left. 

John SnrcfLAiR Marb, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a house 
factor in Glasgow. In the beginning of November last I had a telephone 
messa^ from Stuart & Stuart, in St. George’s Hoad, that a man was 
inquiring about a house to let in Woodlands Road. 1 telephoned to 
Stuart & Stuart that I had a house to let at 69 St. George’s Road 
on the third floor, and on that day, or on the following day, I hod a call 
from a man, who gave me a visiting card. (Shown production No. 34.) 
That is the card he gave me. The words A. Anderson, dentist, 36 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly,’’ were printed on the card, and the words 
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J, S. Mapp 

136 Renfrew Street, 2 up/' were in pencil. He told me that liiri 
purpose was to start business with some one else as a dentist in Glasgow. 
He agreed to take the house. I asked him for references, and ho noted 
the names which he gave me on the back of his calling card. On the 
same day I wrote to the persons whose addresses he gave me, and I 
received replies which were satisfactory. On 6th November Anderson 
again called, and I told him that I was satistied vrith the references, and 
let him the house No. 69 St. George's Road at a rent of £42. Ho took 
the house for eighteen months—from 28th November till 2Sth May a year 
afterwards. (Shown production No. 34.) That is the missive. Tho 
quarter’s rent was due on 2nd February. There was nothing paid. 
Shortly after Christmas I learned that the police were keeping an eye on 
my premises 69 St. George’s Road, and I gave up to the police the letters 
and references and the visiting card. On lOth March last I wont to Duke 
Street Prison, Glasgow, to see a prisoner there, and I identified him as 
the man who took the house 69 St. George’s Road, giving the name o! 
Anderson, a dentist. (ShoTO the prisoner.) That is the man. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Cluee —^When did you first know that ho had 
gone away?—Just about Christmas. 

Did you go personally to the premises ?—No. 

Then is your information entirely hearsay from the police or other 
people as to the fact of him being away?—^Yes, 

Were there any other people in the house?—I have heard that there 
were others in the house. 

After he left?—^Yea, 1 was told that he had gone, and that a sub¬ 
tenant was in the house. 


Isaac PARAuia®, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am manager for 
Messrs. Stuart A: Stuart, house fimnishers, in Glasgow, at 65 St. George’s 
Road. On 4th November last a man called at our premises in St. Gcoi-ge’s 
Road and asked about our terms for fmmishing. He gave me his name 
as Anderson. I explained the terms to him. He told me that he was 
looking after a house just above our shop, and I believe he asked me about 
the rent, I ascertained the rent of the house. I believe I told him the 
r^t. A day or two later Anderson returned to our premises, and I saw 
him. He selected furniture that day to the value of £170 odds, lie 
was to pay £4 a month, and give £10 as the first deposit. That is what 
we call the hire system. The goods were delivered at hia house, and he 
paid the £10 at Hie time he selected the furniture. He signed an agree¬ 
ment of hire. Anderson got and paid for a few extra things after the 
mst lot was delivered—^£2 worth. On 10th December he paid £4 as an 
instalment to account. I saw Anderson two or three times after that 
m our warehouse. We got the money that was paid—£16 in all, but the 
balance does not remain unpaid; we took the furniture back. I wont 
to the Central Police Office in Glasgow in February. I was shown a 
^i^neir there, and I identified him as the man who gave the name of 
^derson. (Shown prisoner.) That is the man. (Shown production 
No, 35 of process.) That is the aooount for the goods which I furniahed 
to Anderson, 
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away, and that you might have the furniture back or not?—I got no 
mesaagc, but after I heard that he was ai'rested I went up to the house, 
and ilicre w'ore two ladies there. They told me that Mr. Anderson had 
left word w'ith them that they w’ore to stay on, and that if he did not 
return they were to continue paying £4 on the 15th of each month, and 
if they were to leave the house they were to return the himiture to us. 
Wlien the ladies went awniy they gave up the keys, and we removed the 
furniture. That was the first 1 heard of his going away—when he was 
arresied. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clxjre—C an you remember how long these 
ladies were in the house No, 69 St. George*s Road?—I believe they were 
there somewhere about three days before they left^—^from the time I got 
to know. 

Do you know the date that they handed over the keys?—It was the 
same day that they left Glasgow—I do not remember the date. 

By the Court —Can you tell me the month ?—^No, but it was the same 
day that the ladies left the house. 

Cixyss-examination continued—Slater left the house about 26th 
December, I understand, and did the ladies come then?—I cannot say. 

nion all you know is that Slater left some time in December?—I do 
not know %vhen he left. 

John Ruthvbn, examined by the Lord Advocate —Gave evidence of 
taking an order for visiting cards from a man who signed his name A. 
Anderson,** and afterwards identified the prisoner in the Central Police 
Ofi&ce as the man who ordered the cards. 

Jacob Jackson, examined by the Lord Advocate —am a general 
war^ouseman jn South Portland Stx'eet, Glasgow. I am a German. 
About tibe middle of November last I recollect of a man coming to my 
shop. He wanted to sell me a diamond ring. I said to him that I did 
not buy any diamonds in that shop. I asked him how it was that he 
came to me with the ring. He told me that he was sent to me as a 
countryman of his—a German. 

Did yon ask him in Genman why he wanted to sell the ring?—^Im¬ 
mediately he spoke I could tell he was a foreigner, and we Germans have 
a sort of mutual understanding that if we want to know whether the party 
we ax'e speaking to is a German or not w© do not generally ask him if he 
is a German, but begin just to speak German immediately. I asked him 
why he wanted to sell the ring, and he would put in other words that he 
was hard up and reqtiired the money, I think he told me he came from 
Hanover, I said, If you are hard up, I do not see there is any 
necessity for you to sell an article of that description, but I can give you 
a job to do, to travel for me, to canvass for me,** He refused; he said 
he did not think he would be suitable for that kind of employment. He 
did not tell me his name or address; I did not ask him. I would say 
value of the ring was about £15, I have never seen him since. I 
recollect seeing in the Evening Times of the 22nd February last a profile 
photograph of a man named Slater, who had been arrested in connection 
with the murder of Miss Gilchrist. "When I saw that I wrote at once to the 
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detective department in Glasgow to the effect that I thought I could 
recognise from the photograph the man who had called at my shop. In 
consequence I w^as asked to attend at the Central Police Office on l^esday, 
23rd February last. I was shown a good few men—^not prisoners, but 
men—and I recognised the man who is in the dock Just now as the man. 
The prisoner is the man that I recognised immediately. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McClure —All this liappened between six and 
seven weeks before Miss Gilchrist was murdered 1—Yes. 

Constable Francis Brien, examined by Mr. Mobison —I am a con¬ 
stable in the Western District of the Glasgow Police. I was on night 
duty in the week beginning the 20th December, 1908. I had been on 
night duty for a fortnight before that. My district included the south 
side of West Princes Street, in which Queen’s Terrace is situated. I 
went on duty at 6 p.m. I remained on duty till two in the morning. 
During that period I passed Mias Gilchrist’s house in West Princes 
Street about every half-hour. My beat embraces also part of St. 
George’s Road, part of Woodlands Road, and West Cumberland Street. 
As a rule I go on duty with William Neill. He is a police constable also. 
When I am out from six to two he is out from six to nine j he is on the 
day-shift when I am on the night-shift. When 1 go on duty Neill and I 
walk together along St. George’s Road, past West Princes Street, and 
then along Great Western Road to Rupert Street, through Rupert Street 
to West Princes Street, and eastwards along that street to St. George’s 
Road again. That was my regular routine of duty during the fortnight 
I have been speaking about. 

Are there many people or much traffic in West Princes Street t—No, 
not a great many people. It is particularly quiet at night, about seven 
o’clock. I sometimes went through it and met nobody. (Shown 
prisoner.) I knew him by sight. I saw him one night standing Just a 
few yards from the corner of West Princes Street and St. George’s Road. 
Roughly, that would be about 80 yards from Miss Gilchrist’s house, I 
saw him on the occasion I am speaking to just now the week before the 
murder. I cannot give any date. It was about half-past nine at night 
when I saw him. He was standing there, I did not notice what direction 
he was looldng in. He was alone. I left him standing. He was standing 
against the railings, and I thought he was a drunk man, I took a good 
look at him when passing him; I thought he might have been a drunk 
man ,• as a rule, we get them lying against the railings when drunk. I 
took a good look at the man. 1 s,aw he was quite sober. When I first 
saw him I was just coming round the corner of St. Gcorge^s Road, about 
8 yards off from him, and then I passed him. I did not look round, 
but he was '"standing in the same place when I came round the corner 
that he was when I passed him, (Shown photograph No. 5 of productions.) 
No. 6 marks the point where I saw him that night—just about No. 6. 
That was the second week of the night-shift, and the week before the 
murder. That was the last time I saw the prisoner before the murder, 

Had you seen the prisoner before that?—I had seen him several 
times. 

Within that locality?—On St. George’s Road. I cannot exactly 
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Bay 'which way he was going. He was always alonB. I should say the 
first time that I saw him would be about seven weeks before the mui’der, 
BO far as I can remember, I saw him occasionally in or about St. George’s 
Koad between that time and the week before the murder. 

Was it always at night when you saw him?—saw him in the 
afternoon. 

In the late afternoon?—^Late afternoon, and early too. I saw the 
prisoner in West Princes Street only on that one night. The other times 
were in St. George’s Road. On 21st December I passed along West 
Princes Street at night. It would be half-past six, I suppose, when I 
passed from West Princes Street into St. George’s Road. We came round 
West Princes Street again, and passed by the house again about ten 
minutes to seven. On neither of these occasions was there any person 
in the street. When I passed at ten minutes to seven rain was falling. 
I passed along, and there was nothing that attracted my attention at ten 
minutes to seven. 

When did you pass it the next time?—The next time I went to get 
Neill’s cape, as it was raining, and I came back about twenty minutes 
past seven, In consequence of a statement which a gentleman made to 
me, I went to Miss Gilchrist’s house, and I then learned of the murder. 
I entered Miss Gilchrist’s house. I saw the old lady lying on her back 
near the fireplace in the dining-room. There was a quantity of blood 
about her face and below her head. She made a movement with her left 
hand. Her body '^'as on the hearth rug. I saw that her head was 
battered. I did not touch the body. I went for the ambulance, and I 
returned to the house. I found that the body had not been interfered 
with till the police came. It was lying, when the police stretcher came 
and the detectives, in the same position as when I found it. 

You saw the giii Lambie when you went to call the ambulance?—■ 
No, I went to pass word for the superior, and I met the girl Lambie at 
Blythswood Drive; she had been up at some friends of Mias Gilchrist. 
On tlie 22nd of February I identified the prisoner from a number of men 
in the police ofidee. (Shown prisoner.) That is the man. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McClure—H ow many other people were in 
the room with the prisoner when you identified him?—Three or four. 

Were there any foreign-looking gentlemen?—^No. 

Was there just what you would call police constables in undress? 
—Yes. 

And detective officers?—^Yes. 

Can you teU us who were present when you identified the prisoner?— 
I did not know them all. 

There were four or five altogether?—^Yes. 

Who was it that asked you to look at him and see if he was like Idie 
man?—Superintendent Douglas. 

You say that the only occasion when you saw the prisoner in or 
about West Princes Street was the week before Miss Gilchrist was 
murdered?—^Yes. 

And he was just at the corner of the street?—^He was about 8 or 9 
yards round the comer. 

Against the railings?—^Yes. 
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IIow was he dressed 1—^He had a light coat on and a hat. 

What kind of hat?—I cannot say for the hat. 

Can you tell us anything more?—Well, 1 know that I passed him 
by I I thought myself I had seen him before i 1 had seen him previous lo 
that. 

You say he was leaning against the railings ?—^Tes. 

And you thought he was a drunk man?—^Yes. 

Did you speak to him?—No, I passed him by. 

What made you think he was drunk?—Because we very often get a 
half-drunk lying there, turning into St. George’s Road; it seems to be a 
convenient place for them. 

Was that the only reason you had to suppose he was drunk ?—Yes, 

Then what was it that convinced you afterwards he was not dnmk ? 
—I had a good look at him. 

Bid you walk up to him close and peer into his face?—Yes. 

And he never said a word?—No, he never said a word. 

And you cannot say what hat he had on?—^No. 

Can you say what trousers he had on?—No, 

Or what hoots he had on?—No. 

How long did you stop to examine him?—Just a passing look; but 
that is the man. 

Was he doing anything of a suspicious character?—Just standing 
leaning against the railings. 

That is not suspicio-us?—^No. 

Was he looking about him?—did not notice him looking about him. 

Had he his head hanging down?—No. 

Was his head up in the air?—^Well, just in the ordinary way; it 
was not up in the air exactly. 

Have you told us everything you have got to say about this incident? 
—Yes, that night. 

Is that corner you have spoken of a place where nuisance is com¬ 
mitted sometimes?—^No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mobison (Shown production No. 43)—Was it 
a coat like that which the man who was leaning against the railings was 
wearing at the time?—^Tes, it was like that. 

Of course, you just took a passing glance at his figure?—^Tes 

And you looked at his face in passing?—^Yea. 

You wanted to ascertain whether he was drunk or sober?—^Yes. 


Mrs. Mabgabbt Dickson or examined by the Loan 

Auvooate —am the wife of Alexander Rankin M*HafSe, horsoshocr, 
and I live at 16 West Princes Street. Our house is one stair up, and is 
on the opposite side of the street from that of the late Miss Gilchrist’s. 
It will be about 30 yards from her house. We have a good view of her 
house from our windows. For some weeks before the murder of Miss 
<Jilchrist my attention was directed to a man loitering about on tho 
opposite side of the street. He was not always there at the same time, 
but it was always in the afternoon that I saw him. He appeared to be 
a dark man, and he had a moustache; he was not very tall, and I would 
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aay he was close on forty. Two or three times I saw him with a light 
overcoat, check trousers, spats, and a black bowler hat. I should think 
that I saw him five or sis times before the murder. 

Were your suspicions aroused by seeing him^—^Yes, I thought it 
very strange to see him, and I called my daughter’s attention to it. I 
saw him walk on the opposite side of the street from the corner, up the 
street a little. He would have time to go as far as Miss Gilchrist’s house, 
but I never looked. I watched him from our window. 

Where did he look? Did he look at the windows, or at what?- 

Mr. M'Clure—I think you should ask what the witness saw him 
doing. 

The Court —She may be asked if he was looking anywhere, in what 
direction he was looking. 

Examination resumed—He was just looking about him. Sometimes 
he looked up towards our windows, and when he saw us looking he put 
down his head and moved away. I observed a photograph in an evening 
newspaper something similar to production 39. The photograph seemed 
to me to be like the man I had seen. I think the last time that I saw 
him was about eight or nine days before the night of the murder. On 
21st February I went to the Central Police OfiS.ce and I saw there the 
man that I had seen loitering in front of my window. I identify the 
prisoner as the man. When I went to the police oflSce there was a 
number of other men in the room. I had no difiSculty in identifying the 
man. I would see him moving back and forward on the street for perhaps 
close on half an hour at a time. As regards his walk, he did not carry 
himself very well—^he slouched along, with his hands in his pockets 
sometimes. 1 would think that he caught sight of us watching him 
because of the way he put down his head. He put down his head very 
quick and moved away. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M 'Clubs —^You say this man was about five or 
six times altogether on the street?—saw him that number of times. 

And with a light overcoat, check trousers, and light-coloured spats? 
—^Yes. 

What kind of hat?—^A black bowler hat. 

Was he always on the opposite side of the street?—always saw him 
there. 

How far is it across the street?—^Not very far. 

Was the coat a waterproof coat or not?—do not think it was a 
waterproof. It was just a light-coloured coat. It might perhaps be 
shower-proof. 

It was not like No. 43 of the productions?—^No. 

What is the difference between it and that coat?—It was scarcely 
the same colour as that. It seemed to be softer looking in appearance. 

What did you see the man do?—He just walked about. 

He passed back and forward on the opposite side of the street?—^Yes. 

You say you do not know how far up the street he went, because you 
did not lookf—did not look. 

What was it you said was suspicious in his appearance?—^It was very 
strange to see him hanging about there several times, seemingly with no 
intention of doing any^ing, 
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I do not follow you. If you soe any person walking back and forwai*d 
upon a pavement do you suspect that person of a^xytiling?—Xot always. 

Wkat made you suspect this man?—I thought him rather peculiar. 

You thought him peculiar?—I thought it was very peculiar—always 
about the same time. 

How long did his visits to the street last?—^He would be there about 
half an horn at a time. 

Just with his head down and strolling?—^Yes, and looking about him. 

I again ask you, is there aii 3 ^hing in that which occurs to you as 
suspicious; and what did you suspect ?—I suspected he was not after any 
good walking about there. 

Did you see nothing more in his appearance than you have told us 
now?—No, I did not. 

It was in broad daylight all the time?—Yes. 

Can you tell us anything about what sort of tie he had on?—No, I 
could not aay. I never took notice. 

Did you take veiy much notice of him altogether?—As I glanced 
from the window, as far as I could see, I could see him quite plain. 

Across the street?—^Yes, He would stand perhaps ten minutes or so 

and then move away. 

Did you see anything peculiar about his nose?—No, I did not. 

The man who was described in the newspapers was said to have a 
twisted nose?—heard so. 

You saw nothing of that kind about the person who walked about in 
front of your house?—I could not see very well. 

Is it not the fact that you were not exactly certain of the man, and 
are only prepared to say that he resembles him?—^He is the man who 
was loitering about West Princes Street. 

Did you say he resembled him?—I said that he was the man. 

You had seen a photograph of the prisoner in the papers, had you 
not?—^Yes. 

What kind of man did you expect to see when you went down to 
the police office?—I expected to see the man I had seen loitering about. 
It was not the papers I was going by. 

The photograph in the papers was something like the man?—It was 
like him. 

And the man that you saw in the police office was something like 
him, too?—^Yes. 

When you got to the police office how many men were in the room 
you were put?—^There were a good many—I could not say the exact 
number. 

By the Coxtet—W ould there be half a dozen?—I am sure there were 
over a dozen. 

Cross-examination resumed—^Were there any foreign-looking gentle¬ 
men there?—^None but himself. 

Were the rest of the people who were in the room policemen?—I do 
not know what they were. 

Did you not look at their hoots?—No. They were sitting. 

And the only man in any way having a foreign appearance, when you 
went down to identify the man, was the prisoner?—^Yes. 
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When you were down at the police ofiSce who else were there for the 
purpose of identifying?—There were a good many. 

Can you tell me who any of them were? Were there any of your 
own acquaintance?—My two daughters and my niece. That is all I 
know. 

Those that went down with you were Madge M'Haffie, your niece, 
Annie M'HafSe, and Margaret Dickson M'Hadie?—^Yes. 

Did you go in singly to the room where this man was?—^Yes. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate —^Were you house-cleaning for 
nine or ten days before the murder?—^Yes. 

And you were not looking out of the window ?—^Not so much then at 
the front. 

Is West Princes Street a very quiet street?—^Yes, 

Was there any object that occurred to your mind that the man could 
have in loitering, moving back and forward there?—thought at first it 
might be robbery. 

That was the only object?—^Yes. 

Was there any place special to go to up the street?—There was no 
place. 

Had you the smallest difficulty in identifying the man?—I had not. 

Is the accused the man?—^Yes. 

You recognise him quite easily?—Yes. 

Margaret Dickson M^Hapfie, examined by the Lord Advocate —I 
reside with my mother at 16 West Princes Street, one stair up. I 
remember several weeks before the murder of Miss Gilchrist seeing a man 
loitering about the street. I just saw him walking up and down, and 
he would stand for a minute or two. I would see him for about half an 
hour each time walking slowly up and down and standing. I did not 
see him look at anything particular. I could see from our house the 
whole way up to Miss Gilchrist^s house. I observed that the man 
walked further than Miss Gilchrist’s house, but I did not take any notice 
how far he walked up the street. I know the comer of West Cumberland 
Street. I cannot see as far as that from our window. The man sometimes 
walked so far westwards that we could not see him from our windows. I 
would then see him walk back again. I did not observe whether he ever 
saw me watch him, Nb reason occurred to me why the man should be 
walking back and foi-ward in front of our house. I identify the accused 
as the man that I saw. When I saw him he had light check trousers and 
a light overcoat, and I think I saw him once or twice with a black morning 
coat. I would see him about six times altogether. The last time I saw 
him before the murder was about a fortnight before it took place. We 
were house-cleaning about nine or ten days before the murder, and 
were not looking out of the window so much, as we were busy indoors. I 
went down to the police office on 21st February last to see a man. I was 
taJken into a room where there were ten or twelve men I think, and I 
identified the man 1 had seen loiteiing about. I could do that quite 
well. 

Cross-examined by Mr, McClure—^W ere you down at the police office 
for purposes of identification on the same day ae your mother?—Yes. 
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How many foreign-looking people were there in the room when you 
went in?—^He was the only one. 

And he was like a photograph you had seen ?—I was not going by the 
photograph at all. 

But was he like the photograph you had seen?—les. 

Had you read of his description in the papers?— Yes. 

Is it your evidence that the man is like and resembles the person you 
saw in West Princes Street?—No; he is the man I saw loitering in West 
Princes Street. 

Is it not the case you were not prepared to swear to mm at first?— 
Yes, but I thought over what I said to the Crown, and I still adliore to 

what I said. , . , - , 

Why were you not prepared at on© time to^ sweai' to his bouig* the 
man ?—I did not think it was necessary at that time, I was not on my 
oath at the time. 

By the Court— But tell us what was your impression at the first?— 
I was asked if he was the man that was loitering about, if I was prepared 
to swear when I was in Edinburgh tliat he was the man, and I said I did not 
know, I was not quite sure at the time. 

Cross-examination resumed—^When were you not quite suxe ?—When I 
was interviewed by Mr. Speira. 

Can you tell us when that was?—I think it would be in MiU’ch. 

As 1 understand it, that would be about three mouths after you had 
seen the man in West Princes Street?—^Yes, fully. 

And you were not prepared then to say he was the man; you were 
only prepared to say there was some resemblance?—^Yes. 

What has made you change your mind since the middle of IMarch?— 
I said to the Crown that he was the man, and I say he is the man still. 

But that is not the point. Seeing you were unable to say in the month 
of March that this was the man, what has enabled you to change your 
mind and say now that he is the man?—I have been thinking it over, and 
I have come to the conclusion that he is the man I saw loitering about. 

Did you discuss the matter with your mother?—^No, not very much. 

Had your mother a strong view that he was the man?—Yes, 

And had that any influence on your mind?—^No. 

I ask you once again what was it that led you to change your opinion 
between March and now?—The more I thought of it the more I was con¬ 
vinced that he was the man. 

The further you get away from the month of December yotir impression 
of the man’s appearance becomes less distinct?—^Tes, but, of course, I had 
seen him between that time. 

Did you see him between the month of March and to-day?—No. 

So, while in the month of March you were uncertain of his being the 
man, and never saw him again till to-day, you have changed your view ?— 
No, 1 still say he is the man. 

Which you would not say in March?—I did not need to say to Mr. 
Speirs that he was the man at the time. 

Can you give us any other explanation?—^No, 

How often have you been seen by the police since March?—^Not at all. 

Or by the fiscal?—^No. 
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Did you notice any striking peculiarity about the man^s nose?—^No. 

Would you have described his nose as a twisted nose?—No, I did not 
take any notice of it. 

You saw him across the street*!—^Yes. 

Were you at any time suspicious of him^—^When I saw him loitering 
about I wondered what he was loitering about for. That was all. 

Surely you do not suspect people who merely walk up and down the 
street?—But seeing him so often, and about the same time. 

What did you suspect him of in broad daylight, walking up and down 
the street?—I did not suspect him. I just wondered what he was doing 
there. 

You do not mean that you had arrived at the state of suspicion?—^Yes. 

Were you suspicious of anything?—was not suspicious of him doing 
anything at the time. 

Anything he was doing there seemed quite harmless?—^Yea. 

Might he have been waiting for a friend?—He might. 

Did he see you at the window?—I do not know. 

Did you see him do anything peculiar?—^No. 

Did you see him do anything which would lead you to suppose he was 
afraid of being seen?—^No. 

Did you communicate with the police, or did they come to you first?— 
Tliey came to us first. 

How long after the murder w-as it that the police called on you?—I 
think it was Ster the New Year; I think it was in January. 

Re-examined by the Lobd Advocate —^Did you ever see him meeting 
a friend?—^No. 

Did you ever before or since see any man loitering back and forward 
for half an hoiir at a time?—No, 

When you went to the police office on 21st February did you identify 
the man without any difficulty?—^Yes. 

And did you tell the fiscal that that was the man?—^Yes. 

Then in March were you spoken to by Mr. Speirs?—Yes. 

Did he ask you whether you were prepared to go to Edinburgh and 
swear that that was the man?—^Yes. 

What did you tell him?—I said I did not know. 

You did not know what?—^Whether I was prepared to swear at the 
time or not. 

Had you any doubt that was the man?—^No. 

Madge M'Haitib, examined by the Lord Advocate —I reside at 79 
West-End Park Street, Glasgow, I am the niece of Mrs. M'Haffie. I 
frequently called at her house at 16 West Princes Street. I recollect 
being there on two occasions two weeks or so before the murder. The 
first of these two occasions was about seven o^clock in the evening. When 
I was going up stairs I met a man. I had never seen him before. He 
was coming down the steps. He wore black-checked trousers, a fawn 
over-coat, a black bowler hat, and fawn gaiters. I saw that man a few 
days afterwards in West Princes Street in the afternoon. I was in Mrs. 
M'Haffie's house, and he was on the street, passing her house. Ha 
was walking slowly. I saw him pass the house, and 1 saw him coming 
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back. I do not know how often he passed and repassed. I called my 
aunt’s attention to him. I do not know how long he would be there, but 
he might be about half an hour. I went down stairs, but 1 was not going 
home then. I was going towards Charing Cross; that would be east from 
West Princes Street. I passed the same man walking towai'ds Cliaring 
Cross. It was in St. George’s Road tliat I passed him—^that is, do^vn to 
the place where St. George’s Road joins Sauchiehall Street. He was 
walking slowly in that direction. I noticed that he was walking with a 
shuffling gait. On 21fit February last I went down to the Central Police 
Office, and I was taken into a room where a number of men were. 

Were you able to pick out anybody in that room that was like the 
man whom you say you saw" in West Princes Street?—^Yes, he was like 
the man. 

Were you quite sui'e about him, or not?—No, he was just like him. 

Look at the prisoner,* is that the man?—^He is like the man. 

CroBS-esamined by Mr. M'Cluke—^W hen you saw him from the window 
of your aunt’s house, who was with you?—^My aunt. 

Did she pass any remark on the man at the time?—I do not remember. 

Had you any suspicions about tlie man at all?—No. 

At the time you saw him from your aunt’s window, was there anything 
auspicious about what he was doing, or was he just walking up and down 
the street?—I thinlc so. 

Then may I take it that till after the murder was committed in the 
neighbourhood, and when you were tliinking back upon it, you had an} 
sxispicions in yoiur mind, or had you any suspicions at all?—What about? 

About the man who was there?—I wondered what he was doing there. 

Is that all?—Tes. 

1 think you went home after the time you had been in your aunt’s 
house, and you came back on 3rd January?—^Yes. 

Do you remember seeing your aunt then, and that she had to remind 
you that there had been a man?—^Yes. 

You had really forgotten all about it?—I had never thought about it. 

Do you remember what the date was when you were taken down to 
the police office in order to identify the man ?—It was in February. 

About two months after the occurrence?—I tliink so. 

When you went into the room was there any person at all like the 
prisoner—^was there any other dark-haired, dark-complexioned man in the 
place at all?—I do not know. 

Did you notice from your aunt’s window, or when you were passing 
the man in St. George’s Road, whether he was a man who had a twdsted 
nose?—^No. 

May I take it that you never saw any one who answered that descrip¬ 
tion walking about West Princes Street?—I never saw a man with a twisted 
nose. 

Was this person who was walking up and down in West Princes Street 
a person whose nose did not attract your attention at all?—wias not 
attracted by his features. I did not see them properly. 

If you did not see Hs features at all what was it that led you to say 
that he resembled the person you had seen in West Princes Street?—He was 
fairly like the man in general appearance. 
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In the general look of him, although you cannot mention any par¬ 
ticulars?—Yes. 

Were you talking over this matter with your aunt some time since the 
occxirrence?—Yes. 

Did you find her stronger than you were as to the identity?—Yes. 

And did youi' cousins also discuss the matter in your presence with 
your aunt?—Yes. 

Re-examined by the Loan Advocate —When you went upstairs did your 
cousin Annie open the door to you on the occasion when you met the tyiati 
coming dowmstairs?—I cannot remember who opened the door. 

Do you remember anything passing between you and your cousin 
Annie?—Yes. 

Will you tell us what passed between you?—I said, '' I met a peculiar¬ 
looking man on the stairs."^ 

did she say in answer?—She said that he had been at the door. 

By the Court —^You told us that you met a man on the stairs, and 
afterwards you saw a man walking up and down; was that the same man ? 
—Yes, 

Then you told us you saw a man walking along the street, and yo.u 
noticed that he was shuffling; was that the same man as you had met on 
the stairs?—^Yes. 

Are you sure about that?—^Yes. 

And you think that the prisoner is like that man, but you cannot 
swear?—^Yes. 

Could you say whether the man you saw was dark or fair ?—thought 
that he was dark. 

Could you say whether he had a moustache or not?—^Yes, he had a 
moustache. 

To that extent you saw his features?—^Tes, 

Anotb Rankin M'Hafpib, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am the 
daughter of Mrs. M'Haffie, and I live at 16 West Princes Street, Glasgow. 
I recollect one day four weeks before the murder that a man called at our 
door and rang the bell. That was between seven and eight o’clock at 
night. I opened the door. Our name, Mr. M'Haffie,” is on the door in 
large letters on a brass plate. When I opened the door the man asked if 
any person of the name of Anderson lived there, and I said ^^No.” I 
could not understand at the time how anybody could ask for Anderson 
at our house with ‘‘Mr, M‘Haffie ” on the door. When I said “No’^ 
the man turned and walked downstairs again. Within a minute or so 
afterwards some one came to our door, I thought that it was the same 
man coming back again. I opened the door, and it was my cousin, the 
last witness. I asked her if she had met a man on the stair, and 

said “ Yes.” I do not remember what I said to her. I never saw that 

man again. I went to the Central Police Offloe on 2let February last 
with my mother and sister, and I was taken into a room where there was 
a znimber of men. 

Did you see anybody in the room who was like the man to whom you 
opened the door?——I pointed out a man as like the who was at the 
door. 
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You were not quite certain?—^No. 

Is the prisoner like the man to whom you opened the door?—^Tle is 
like the man. As far as I know, that was the only time I had over seen 
him, when he came to the door. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McClure—I suppose the question about Ander¬ 
son might be put by anybody who was asking for a lodger in the house?—" 
Yes. 

Is there anything peculiar about that question?—No, I do not 
think so. 

By the Court —^Did you notice anything about the man’s accent?— 
No, I did not. 

He did not appear to be a foreigner?—^No, I do not think so. 

What kind of a light was there on the stair at your house?—Tliere is 
a light below our door. 

Gas ?—Yes. 

One jet?—^Yes, below our door, further down the stair. 

There is no light above youi' door?—^No. 

Was there any light in your lobby that would come out into tlui 
entrance?—^Yes. 

Was the light good or bad?—It was not goodv. • 

John Thomson Trench, examined by Mr. Morison-^I am a detective 
ofGioer in the Central District of Glasgow Police. On Sunday, 21at 
February, I, along with Detective Alexander Cameron, went to Renfrew 
in a motor car and met the prisoner. He was in charge of the witnesses 
Wamock and Pyper. I accompanied them to the Central Police Station 
at Glasgow. 1 had charge of the arrangements under which certain of the 
witnesses were to identify, if they could, the prisoner. 

What arrangements were made for seouj’ing that the test of identifica¬ 
tion was a fair one?—^The prisoner was placed along with eleven other men 
in a row in the detective office, and the witnesses were brought in one by 
one. The other men were mostly police officials, all in plain clothes. 
There were also two railway officials there. Two of the men had what 
I would call peculiar noses. The twelve men were made to stand up in a 
row, and the prisoner was allowed to take up any position in the row that he 
pleased. 

Was^ every precaution taken so that the witnesses should not have an 
opportunity of, seeing Slater before they saw him along with the other 
men?—Yes 5 there was every precaution taken to avoid that. Slater was 
taken to the doctor’s room, where he got his tea, and during that time 
the witnesses were all collecting in the office, and he was taken by me from 
the doctor’s room through the lieutenant’s bar and through the telephone 
room and through the detective office into the officers’ room at the back, 
where he could not be seen by any of the witnesses. 

And accordingly in point of fact he was not seen by any of the wit¬ 
nesses before they saw him amongst the twelve people?—^Not as far as I 
p.w; I do not thank they could see him. The witnesses were also taken 
in singly, and precautions were taken to prevent the witnesses from meeting 
each other after they had been in the room where the prisoner was. No 
witness was brought into the room for identification purposes who had an 
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opporUinity of speaking 'with any other witness j they were put into 
another room* The witness Mrs, M'Haffie was brought in; she was the , 
first witness to see him. She was brought into the room by me, and 1 
asked her if she could point out the man that was referred to in her state¬ 
ment which siio had previously given, and she pointed to the accused, I 
anid, Now, go forward and point out your man; do not be afraid,” and 
she went fonvard and put her hand on his coat sleeve. The other M'Haffies 
also identilled him in the same way, one after the other. I brought in 
the witness Bryson, As he came in at the door he glanced along the row 
of men, and without hcsitatic»n he went inght forward to the accused and 
put his hand on the man, and said, This is the man.” I did not take 
in the witness Mary Barrowman, It was Sergeant Doman of the Western 
District who brought her in, but I saw her brought in. At the time she 
was brought in the accused was dressed in a light fawn overcoat, which 
was found in one of his trunks, and a soft split hat. She stood and looked 
at him, and she said, Pull it down a little further—^further yet” ; then 
she said, That^s it, that is the way you were dressed when I saw you.” 

By the Court —Pull what down?—His hat. 

Examination continued—It was principally the witnesses in the Central 
District that I had charge of, but I did not have charge of the Western 
District. On the 2nd of January of this year I, in company with Superin¬ 
tendent Douglas, went to the prisoner’s house at 69 St. George’s Road. 
It is three stairs up, and consists of four rooms and a scullery and kitchen. 
'Oioro were two German women in the house, I did not ask where the 
prisoner had gone, but the woman Freedman made a statement as to the 
prisoner. I searched the house. (Shown production No. 33.) These 
are ten visiting cards that I found in the house. These visiting cards 
bear the name and address, *^A. Anderson, 69 St. George’s Road.” I 
found these in the house. (Shown account and invoice for furniture, pro¬ 
duction No. 35.) I got these in the house also. I took them to the 
Police Office, and labelled them. I have been at the lomz of the 
murder. I examined the close No. 46 West Princes Street, The close 
is what is called here an entry, but in the west it is called a close. The 
close No. 46 West Princes Street is on the opposite side of the street from 
tiie close leading into Miss Gilchrist’s house, directly opposite. The stair 
leading to the houses there begins immediately behind the close door, and 
takes a turn. It is a spiral one, and is continuous until the first fiat is 
reached. About six steps down from that landing there is a staircase 
window fronting West Princes Street, and the sill of that window is about 
6 feet from the steps of the stair. By getting up to the landing at the 
first flat you can see through this -window, and you can see to the door of 
the close of Miss Gilchrist’s house. When I went up the second flat I 
found a staircase window there. That staircase window is only 2J- to 8 
feet above the stair, ’Pliat window looks directly into the room of the 
house where Miss Gilchrist was murdered. If the blinds, of Miss 
Gilchrist’s room were up I believe you could see into the room. When 
I was there the blinds were down. There is a gas on that stair. If on© 
were looking through the window at night the gaslight would not interfere 
with one’s view~not the gas on the stair. 

Is there a gaslight that might interfere with )t% —^No, the gas is on 
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the first fiat; this window I refer to is one and a half stairs up—^half way 
on the road to the second fiat. The stair be^ns just immediately from the 
door, and if the door is pushed back there is a rocess formed between the 
outside wall and tlxe door. The recess is of considerable size, and a man 
could quite easily stand behind it. I did not notice the same in con¬ 
nection with Miss Gilchi'ist’s dour. I did not go in to see. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'CiiUiiE^—You met the prisonei' at Ketifrew, 
and motored him into Glasgow?—Yes. 

Can you tell me whether the arrival of your motor with the prisoner 
in it could be seen through a glass door of tlie room in which all the 
witnesses were—-in the lobby?—There were none of the witnesses present 
when he arrived in the motor for two hours afterwards. 

From the room in which the witnesses were congregated is there a glass 
door which looks into the lobby?—There is. 

And if the witnesses had been there upon the arrival of the piusoner 
could they have seen him?—^Some of them could. 

You say they were not there?—Not to my Itnowledgo; tliey were not 
there till four o’clock, and he arrived at two. 

Do you say that in point of fact at the time of his arrival you know 
that none of the isitnesses had arrived?—Not so far as I know; I did not 
see any of them. 

The prisoner was placed in a row with eleven men; was there any 
foreign-looking man amongst them?—No ; they were aU Scotsmen, I think. 

No person of dark complexion and foreign appearance?—There were 
some of them of dark complexion. 

And foreign appearance?—No; not foreign appearance. 

So that anybody looking for a foreigner would, of course, go straight 
to the prisoner?—^Possibly, yes. 

That is an irregular way of conducting an identification, is it not?— 
I do not think so. 

I understood that when you were going to identify a person in connec¬ 
tion with any alleged crime you attempted to got him placed amongst men 
who were more or less like him; is not that so?—No, it is not. 

Is that not your practice in Glasgow?—No, it is not. 

Just as a matter of ordinary fairness, do you not think that that would 
be a proper j>ractice to observe ?—It might be the fairest way, but it is not 
the practice m Glasgow. 

So that you had two railway ofiScials and eleven policemen?—There 
weace deven including the railway officials, and the prisoner. 

Nine policemen and two railway officials?—^Yes. 

And you cannot mention any one who resembled Slater?—Oh. none 
of them resembled Slater. 

^ Slater's photograph, as an obvious foreigner, had been published 
in the Glasgow evening papers before that?—^Yes. 

So that any person who had seen his photograph would look for a 

foreigner, and could not escape singling out Slater at your identification?_ 

I do not think they could very well. 

You said two of the men had peculiar noses?—^Tes. 

Were you looking for a man at this time who had a twisted nose?-** 
No. It happened that two men who were selected had peculiar noses* 
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What ■were the peculiarities]—One of them has a little hump on his 
nose, and the other has a kind of hattish nose; they were not noses like 
Slater's at all. 

Then I may take it that there was no person in the room who had a 
nose the least like Siater^s?—No, I should think it is very difS.cult to find 
one like it. 

Had you anything to do with the description which was published in 
the papers after tliis crime had been committed?—No, I had nothing to 
do with tliat. 

Do you describe Sluter’s nose as a twisted nose?—No, I would not 
describe it as a twisted nose. 

Was that not the way it was described by the girl Barrowman?—I 
could not say; there w^ere so many rumours and stories that I did not pay 
attention to tliem. 

Has the Glasgow public not gone pretty nearly mad over this case?— 
I would not like to say they have gone mad ; it has certainly caused a lot 
of sensation and talk. 

Have you heard that old Miss Gilchrist was a resetter?—have heard 
that frequently* 

And that she kept uncut diamonds in her house, which she had got 
from thieves]—^Yes, I have heal’d that too. 

Not a word of truth in it?—Not a word of truth in it, as far a.s I know. 

Have you heard witliin the last fortnight a rumour to the effect that 
people have been back at her house tearing up the floors and throwing uncut 
diamonds, which were found under the floors, into the street?—^No, I have 
never heard that story. 

Have you heard that she was the mother of the servant girl Lambie?— 
No. 

But of another?—^Yos. 

Have you heard that she was the mother of Slater?—^No. 

May I tiike it that the case has given rise to extreme excitement 
amongst the Glasgow public, and to no end of unfounded rumours?—^There 
is no doubt of that—all sorts of inimoiirs. 

Have other men been in custody in connection with this case besides 
Slater?—I believe there were several men arrested shortly after the murder, 
but I had no connection wdth them at all* 

And a number of ^ritnosses failed to identify these men?—Yes. 

Have a number of ■witnesses failed to identify Slater?—Oh* there have 
been a number of people who have seen him who did not know him at all. 

You say that Mrs. M'Haffie pointed out Slater?—She did. 

Do you say that all tlic other M'Haffles did the same?—^They did. 

Is it your evidence they were aH quite sure of him?—^Every one of 
them was absolutely certain of him. 

Do you say that Madge M'Haffie absolutely identified the man?—do; 
I took them aU in myself, and every one of them was sure of the man. 

Do you say that Annie M'Haifie absolutely identified the man?—She 
did. 

When the ■witness Barrowman was brought in you say you were 
present?—^Yes, 
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That k the girl who was iu the street, some distance from the doorway 
out of which the man rushed, just after the murder—Yes. 

When the girl Barrowmau came in to identify Slater this was after her 
visit to America?—Yea. 

And do you say that she did not identify him until a hat had been 
pulled down over his nose; did the girl Barrowman, when he was dressed 
in the ofi&ce with an overcoat and a soft split hat, say, as regards the cap, 
Pull it down —She did—Pull it down moiv.” 

And was it after the cap had been pulled further down that she said, 
“ That’s it ” ?—That is the way you had it when I saw you,” referring 
to his hat. 

Do you say she was doubtful about the identification to start with?— 
No, I do not say that. 

The hat which you put on Slater you called a soft split hat?—^Yes, a 
soft kind of tweed hat. 

Could you tell me the hat it was?—could if I saw it, 

(Shown production No, 44)—Is that what you call a Donegal hat?—No, 

Are you aware that in the first information given by Barrowman to 
the police she said that the man who came rushing out of the close had a 
Donegal hat?—^No; but I have heard the Donegal hat mentioned several 
times. 

And as being the thing which was characteristic of the man who came 
out of the close?—^Yes, that is so. 

That (production No. 44) is not a Donegal hat?—^No. 

Th^ what was the pui^ose of dressing the man up to Barrowman 
with this hat, which was not the kind of hat which he was supposed to be 
wearing at the time he came out of the close?—That was the only hat which 
was found in his box. 

In point of fact, there was no Donegal hat found in the box?—No. 

What is a Donegal hat?—I understand a Donegal hat to be a soft tweed 
hat of round shape, with a brim all the way round. 

And certainly not this at all?—^No. 

Did you see the boxes of clothes?—Yes, I saw them opened. 

Have you produced in this case all the articles of clothing which you 
supple would assist the prosecution towards an identification?_^Yes. 

Did you find any checked trousers?—I could not say; 1 was present 
when the boxes were opened and searched, but I really cotdd not say 
whether there were checked trousers or not. 

Were there any light-coloured fawn spats found?—I could not say 

But you w^t through the boxes?—I was there when the boxes wore 
examined. 

IwkingJ—^The men who partioularl7 eramined the boxes 
were Mr. Wamook and Dectective Inspector Pyper. 

And, as far as you know, no fawn-coloured spats were found f—Not as 
far as I know. 

And no Donegal hat was found?—^No, 

Were any brown boots found?—No, I do not think so; I did not see 
any brown boots; there were some lady’s boots—I think a pmr of ladv’s 
brown boots. ^ 

^Hen I may take it this way: if the man who namo out of Bliss 
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Gilchrist’s house had a Donegal hat on and brown boots yon fotind nothing 
in the contents of the prisoner’s boxes which would support the view that 
he is tlie murderer'/—Ko, they were not there; I did not see anything of 
tliat kind. 

And if the prisoner is supposed to have walked up and down West 
Princes Street with checked trousers on and fawn-coloured spats, you 
found nothing in his boxes which would support the charge against him ?— 
I did not SCO anything like that found in the boxes. 

Did you hnd any light, soft overcoat?—No, we did not find a light, 
soft overcoat. 

The only light coat is this w^atei-proof (production No. 43)?—^Yes. 

Did you sh<vw that at any time to Mrs. M'Haffie?—^No, I did not. 

Supposing Mrs. MTIafiic says that the prisonei' was wearing a light, 
soft overcoat, which was not a waterproof, you found nothing in his boxes 
w’hich would support that?—^No, there was not a light cloth coat found at 
all that I saw. 

How many boxes of clothes or bags did this man have?—^There were 
seven tnxnks altogether. 

And did the police go carefully over them all?—^Tes. 

By the Court—^W ero they all full?— ITiey were all full. 

Cross-examination contimied—He had a great many suits of clothes?— 
He had a lot of clothing—good clothing. 

By tine Court —And amongst them there were old clothes; they were 
not all new clothes?—No, they were not all new clothes; a lot of them 
had been worn. 

CroKS-oxamination continued—You went into a close, as I understand, 
called No. 46 West Princes Street and looked across from it towards Miss 
Gilchrist’s house?—^Going up the stair, one and a half stairs up, at the 
staircase window, when you were standing on the stair looking through the 
window you saw right into the window of the room in which Miss Gilchrist 
was murdered. 

You never actually had an opportunity of trying whether you could 
or not?—No, the blinds were down. 

Re-examined by Mr. Morison—I t was not part of your duty to 
examine the boxes?—No. 

And the examination was really conducted by two other witnesses who 
are on the Crown list?—^That is so. 

And, of course, you do not know the details of what was found in the 
boxes?—No. 

But did you see that there was a large variety of clothes ?—^Yes, there 
was a large variety of clothes. 

And was there a considerable number of overcoats?—Yes, there were 
several overcoats. 

Can you tell me when the boxes were opened and examined?—Immedi¬ 
ately on his arrival at the Central Police OflBce on the Sunday, 21st 
February, 

Of course. Slater had been out of Glasgow from the 26th of December? 
—Yes, from Christmas night. 

By the Court— as there any name on the boxes ?—The letters '' 0. S." 
were on several of them. 
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Christopher WjoiKer, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a con¬ 
stable in the Glasgow Police Force. I was on duty in the end of 
December, 1908, on the north side of West Princes Street. I was on 
day duty in the beginning of December. I recollect passing along the 
north side of West Princes Street in the direction of St. George’s Road on 
1st December about a quarter to six o’clock. I saw a man standing on 
the edge of the pavement. I know 15 Queen’s Terrace. The man was 
opposite that, standing on the opposite side. I took a good look at the 
man. I thought I knew the man, and I waved to him. I saw he was not 
the man I knew, and I passed right on to St. George’s Road, leaving the 
man standing still on the pavement. He was looking in a slanting direction 
towards 15 Queen’s Terrace. I thought he was waiting for some party 
to meet him. About three nights after that I met the same man in We.st 
Princes Street 40 or 50 yards further down towards St. George’s Road, on 
the north side of West Princes Street. On that occasion he was walking 
leisurely up the street, towards Queen’s Crescent. That was about a quartei' 
to six o^clock. I did not look after him. I simply recognised him as the 
man I had mistaken the previous night. I did not see him again that 
night. The next time I saw him was about a fortnight after that, on 
I7th or 18th December, about a quarter to seven o’clock, standing at the 
foot of West Princes Street, near St, George’s Road, opposite the chemist’s 
door. He was on the south side of West Princes Street, I stood for several 
minutes, and he stood all the time, and I went away and left him standing. 
I was on the opposite side of the street. When I left I went in the direction 
of St. George’s Cross. Those were the only three occasions on which I saw 
the man in West Princes Street. I am not aware that I had ever seen him 
before. On Monday night, 22nd February, I saw the man in the Central 
Police Office, Glasgow. I recognised him at once as the man I had met 
in West Princes Street. I had no difficulty in recognising him at all. I was 
put on to watch Miss Gilchrist’s house after the murder, about 9.30 p.in, 
I was at the close on the street until five o’clock in the morning. There 
were very few people going about, and I thought I would look and see if I 
could find the weapon with which the deed had been done, I went with my 
lamp to the hack green and searched to see if anything had been tktown 
from the house. I did not find anything at all. 

Did you search very carefully 2—In a huny, I searched with my lamp. 
The accused is the man I identified at the Police Office. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clur®—O f course, you are quite certain 
that is the man you saw in the Police Office?—Yes, and in West Prince.? 
Street also. 

On each occasion when you saw the man in West Princes Street you 
were on the opposite side of the street?—From 16 Queen's Terrace. 

Do I undemtand that you saw the man on the other side of the street? 
—The opposite side from Queen’s Terrace. 

you took him for your friend?—Yes, for a gentleman that I knew. 

Who was the gentleman?—^He is in Court here. 

So much the better. What is his name?—Mr. Paradise. 

That was a gentleman who gave evidence, and who sold furniture?-— 
Yes, the very same. 

He is a foreign-looking gentleman, is he not?—^Tes. 
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Of dark complexion, and with a moustache?—^Yes. 

How long: have you known him ?—About twelve months. 

You waved your hand to a man you thought to be Mr. Paradise?—^Yes. 
Before I came up to him I raised my hand, but as I reached him I saw it 
was not him. 

Wliat Avas he doing, the man you took for Mr, Paradise?—Simply 
standing on the pavement and glancing about the street. 

I suppose you did not think there was anything suspicious in his 
actions?—I saw nothing suspicious about him. 

Was he strolling about?—He was standing on the edge of the pavement. 

Y’ou say that you saw him on 1st December, at a quarter to six?— 

Yes, 

When w’as the next time you saw’ him?—Three or four days, after that, 
"Where was he then?—^Forty or fifty yards further down the street. 

On the same side?—^Yes. 

That is to say, on the north side?—^Yes. 

Where was he the next time?—The foot of West Princes Street, the 
opposite side. 

What was he doing on these later occasions?—Simply as if he was 
etanding waiting for some person. 

There was nothing to attract your attention?—^No. 

You said you thought he was waiting for somebody?—That was the 
opinion I formed seeing him standing there. 

You did not think he was w’atching any house in particular?—I could 
not say that I thought that. He was simply looking in the direction of 
15 Queen’s Terrace. 

You passed behind him?—^Yes. 

And on the other occasions?—I met him coming up on the second 
occasion, and on the tibird occasion he was standing on the opposite side of 
the street. 

Would you undertake to identify positively a man standing on the 
opposite side of West Princes Street in December, at or about seven o’clock? 
—^There is a chemist’s shop at the corner, and they have a door to West 
Princes Street -which is well lighted up. He was standing facing this door, 
and I was on the opposite side. 

He was facing the door of the shop?—^He was right in a line with the 
door. 

Was his back towards you?—No, his face was towards me. 

The chemist’s shop would only light up his back?—^Yes. 

That would make it a little more difficult. Do you say under these 
dircumstances you have confidence in your identification of the man standing 
on the opposite side of the street?—^Yes, I have every confidence. There 
is an electric lamp in St, Geoi'ge’s Road at that comer, which throws a very 
bright light. 

On the second occasion he was further down the street than on the 
first occasion. How far w-as he from St, George’s Road?—^About 60 yards. 

The electric Eght would not help you very much there?—^No. 

Would you say that, on the second occasion, you could positively 
identify the man?—^Yes, because there was a lamp on the opposite side of 
the street. 
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Whnt did you identify him by?—I just thought he resembled this 
man. That is all. 

You thought he a foreign-looking person with a darkish moustache, 

something like Mr. Paradise?—-Yes, 

Is that all you can say aliout him?—Yos. 

You never saw this man again until 22nd February?—No, not until 
22nd February. 

By that time the newspapers had been full of photographs, had they 
not?—Yes, there were lots of photographs. 

And you knew the person you were to identify was the person of 
foreign appearance?—I daresay I did. 

Who was at the Police Office when you arrived there?—I could not 
say. There were a number of deteotivc.s. 

Was there any person of a foreign appearance except the prisoner?— 
Mr. Paradise himself was there. 

You would not mistake lum, of course?—No. 

Was there any person of a foreign appearance except the prisoner?— 
Not that I saw. 

Was he there among detectives and policemen?—^Yes. 

Did they go through the farce of asking you if you saw any one like 
the man?—^They asked if I saw any one that I recognised, and I went to 
him. 

You at once went to him?—^Yes. 

As I understand, you knew the other people in the room to be either 
detectives or Mr. Paradise?—I did not know that they were. Mr. Paradise 
was not in the room, he was in some other room. 

When you went down, do I imderstand that the only person of foreign 
appearance in the room into which you went was the prisoner?—^Yes, 

And the others were detectives ?—I do not know what they were. 

I thought you said before that they were detectives?—‘Some of them 
were, but I do not know whether they were all detectives. 

Who were the other people?—I do not know. 

None had a foreign appearance?—No. 

So you were able to identify a foreigner at once?—I did not go there 
to identify a foreigner at all. 

There was an augei’ found in the back green that you searched with 
a light?—I am told there was. 

You had looked the whole place with your lamp on the night after the 
death of Miss Gilchrist?—Yes. 

What is the extent of the back green ?—^It is a pretty large-sized back 
green. 

Did you make a thorough search?—^Yes. 

If there was an auger found in the back green next day, do you tlunfc 
it had come into the back green between the time of your search and the 
time of its being found?—^There were some parts of the back green where 
there was long grass, and although I made, as I thought, a careful examina¬ 
tion, I did not look for so small a weapon as an auger, and 1 might liave 
passed it. 

It was just under the kitchen window ?—^Yea, 
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Was there long grass or short grass there?—There were long weeds 
lying about where this auger was found. 

You did not see it found?—This is the first time I have seen it. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate —Look at photograph No. 1 of 
No. 5 of the productions. Do you see a No. i on the photograph?—^Yes. 

Was that near the place where you saw the man the first time?—It was 
furthei* round than that. 

You mean nearer St. George's Road?—^Yes. 

A foot or two?— A. yard or two. 

And nearer Miss Gilchrist's house?—^Yes. 

Do you see a No. 6 on that photograph?—Yes. 

Was that about the place where you saw the man the third time?— 
YeSj that is about the place. 

Do you see a No. 2 on the photograph?—^Yes. 

Is that near the place where you saw the man the second time when 
he was walking westwards?—Yes. 

Are the lights in West Princes Street incandescent?—Yes. 

And is it electric light that you have in St. George's Road?—Yes. 

In the middle of the road or at the sides?—The sides. 

Was there a,n electric light in St. George's Road near the comer, near 
No. 6?—Immediately opposite, on the St. George's Road, right in the 
centre of West Princes Street. 

It throws a powerful light on that corner where you see No. 6?—^Yes. 

Euphbmia Cunningham, examined by the Lord Advocate —I live at 114 
South Wood.side Road, Glasgow. I am in the employment of a photo¬ 
grapher at 167 St. George's Road. My dinner hour is from one to two, 
and I go home daily at that hour by West Princes Street and Queen's 
Crescent. That is a very quiet district and a quiet street. On Monday, 
14th December last, when I was going home for my dinner, I observed a 
man standing at the corner of Queen's Crescent and West Princes Street. 

I had never seen him before. He was looking towards Miss Gilchrist's 
house. I should think that he would be about 60 feet away from the 
house, and just at the comer of Queen's Crescent. I returned again about 
two o'clock, but the man was not there. On the fallowing day I went for 
my dinner at the same hour. I saw the man again standing at the same 
place. On Wednesday, the 16th, I went for my dinner at the same hour. 

I saw the same man standing at the same place. On Thursday, the 17th, 
when going for my dinner at the same hour, I saw him again standing at 
the same place and looking towards Miss Gilchrist's house. William 
Campbell was with me, and I said to him, ‘'There is that man again." 
It occurred to me as odd, and I wondered what took the man there. I 
never saw him an any occasion when I was coming back from my dinner. 

I thought his appearance was foreign, and he was very dark, with a sallow 
complexion, and was rather a heavy-featured man. I thought he was 
clean shaven, but,_ of course, I did not get a very good view of the front 
face; it was the side face that I always saw. He had a dark tweed coat 
on, and a green cap with a peak. He was on the same pavement as 
I was on on each occasion, but Mr. Campbell was nearer to him than I was. 

I do not recollect seeing the man before 14th December. I saw him at 
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the Central Police Office in February. I was taken into a room where 
there were a lot of men, and 1 saw there the man 1 had seen on these 
difierent occasions in West Princes Street. The accused is tlie man that 
I saw in the police office and on the street. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MTlure—^H ave you been shown the gi'eon cap 
that the man was wearing since?—Yes. 

Was it a gi-een cap with a peak?—^Yes, a dark green cap. 

I show you one of the caps under label 46 ?—That is not the cap. 

Is the other one the cap?—^No. 

Is No. 44 the cap ?—^No. This cap that I see is more like it. 

That is a cap that is obviously of black cloth?—^Yes, 

Do you say that is the cap that the man was wearing?—^No, there 
seemed to be more green in it. 

Who was it that showed you the green cap that you identified?—^Mr. 
Hart, the fiscal. 

You were not told that the cap belonged to Slater?—^No. 

It comes to this, that you say that Slater was wearing a green cap 
which has not been shown to you here?—That is so. 

Can you give me the date when you identified the prisoner in the 
police office?—^About 28th February. 

That is fully two months after you had seen the man ?—^Yes. 

Did you notice any peculiarity about his nose?—^No, I did not. 

That is not part of the identification?—^No. It was the left side that 

I always saw. 

The nose did not appear to you to be in any way striking?—^No. 

Did you ever see him front face?—No. 

When you say the man was standing in a set attitude day after day 
looking towards Miss Gilchrist^ s house, what makes you say Ihat he was 
looking towards her house?—Because his face was turned in that direction. 

But equally well, I suppose, the man might have been looking down 
towards St. George’s Road?—His face would have been more front if ho 
had been looking that way. 

He was doing nothing at all?—No, 

Did he seem to be anxious to escape your observation?—^No. He had 

the collar of his coat up. 

Did he seem to you to be hiding in any -way?—^No. I thought he 

was waiting for some one or looking for some one. 

It was always at one o’clock that you saw him, and he was always 
away by two o’clock?—^Yes. 

Did you say that he was quite clean shaven ?—Yes, I thought so. 

I mean with no moustache at all?—^I could not say very well, because 
the collar of his coat was up. 

Do you suggest now that on every occasion when you passed the man 
ho had his upper lip buried in his coat collar?—^I do not say that, but I 
did not get a very good view of the front face. It was more the back 
of the head and the side of the face that I saw. 

^ Suppose if any gentleman of sallow complexion and clean shaven, 
with dark hair and of foreign appearance, had been shown you in the 
police office, you would have been quite ready to say that he waa the 
man?—^No. 
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You had seen this man's photograph in the papers?—Yes, I saw one. 

And did you think you recognised him from that ?—did at once. 

The man in the photograph in the papers had a considerable moustache! 
—No, a slight moustache. 

Was that the photograph that you saw (shown No. 39 of the produc¬ 
tions) ?—^Yes. 

There is a very distinct moustache there?—^Yes. 

If the man you saw at the comer was clean shaven, how did you 
recognise at once a man with a heavy moustache as being the same?—It was 
more the side of the face and the back of the head that I recognised, not 
the front of the face. 

There is no doubt if you saw the side of his face you would see one-half 
of his moustache?—I did not notice that he had a moustache. 

That is exactly what I am suggesting. My point is this, if the man 
whom you saw, as you say, at the comer of Queen's Crescent had no 
moustache on the 14tb, 15th, 16th, and 17th December, how did you come 
to recognise in the paper of 15th January a man with a noticeable moustache 
as the same pei’son?—^He was quite easily recognised. I would not forget 
the side of the face. 

But it is a front face that is shown in the paper?—^Yes. 

Can you explain how it was if, on the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th 
December, you saw a clean-shaven man, side face, standing in West Princes 
Street, you came to identify the photograph of a man full face towards 
you and with a considerable moustache as the person whom you saw?—It 
is not only the photograph I am going by. I was shown the man down 
in the police office. 

But you first identified him from the photograph alone?—^Yea, I did. 

Can you understand how you failed to notice the moustache ?—No, not 
any more than it was not ve^ prominent. He had the collar of his coat 
up, and it was always ihis side of the face and the back of the head that 
I saw. 

Can you have a very confident identification from the back of his 
head?—^Yes. 

What was peculiar about the back of his head ?—^The ears were sticking 
out slightly. 

Did you ever see a man with ears sticking out before?—^Tes, many 
a man. 

It is not very cbaracteristio, you know?—Then there was the side of 
the face, the heavy jaw bones. 

Surely the jaw bone would also be -under the coat collar?—^Yes, it 
was a little. 

Why did you identify a jaw bone which you never saw? I am only 
suggesting to you that you may have been a little hasty in your identifica¬ 
tion?—don’t think so. 

The cap you saw is not here?—No. 

Are there any other details of the obthes that you noticed?—The dark 

coat. 

Anything dse?—^That was all, and the green cap. 

Had he checked trousers or fawn spats ?—did not notice. 

You caxmot tell anything about his hoots or his trousears?—^No. 
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Do you say that his jaw was set right down in his coat collar?—^No. 
it was not buried right down, but the collar of his coat was up. 

Over his jaw?—^Not right over, but I did not get a very good view of 
the front face. What 1 saw was more the side and the back of the head 
and the neck. 

Do you not think that if the man was clean-shaved you ought not to 
have identified a man with a moustache as being the same ?—I think it is 
very like the man I saw. 

When you went down to the police office to identify this man later 
on, on 28th February, how many people were in the room?—1 could not 
tell. I did not count them. 

How many were with Slater?—I should fancy about a dozen. 

Were there any men there like Slater?—No, I could not say that. 

Was there any foreign-looking man in the room except Slater?—^No. 

In point of fact, Slater had then a moustache, had he not?—Yes. 

So he was like the photograph which you had seen before?—Yes. 

When you went into the room where Slater was, was it not perfectly 
obvious to you that the rest of the men who were in the room were all 
detectives and policemen?—They certainly looked like it. 

Did you observe their boots?—No. 

When you saw Slater in the police office what kind of hoots had he? 
—I did not look at his boots. 

What kind of coat had he on that day?—The first time I saw him 
he had on a blue coat. 

How often did you see him in the police office?—^Twice. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate —Did you pass within 2 or 3 feet 
of him on the pavement?—^Yes. 

Had you a clear view of him each time?—^Yes, I had. 

■ Are you sure the accused is the very man you saw?—Yes. 

Was it raining when he had up his coat collar?—No, but it was cold. 

By the Court —On each occasion were his clothes, including his cap 
and his greatcoat, the same?—^Yes, they were always the same clothes. 

William Campbell, examined by the Lord Advocate —am a photo¬ 
grapher in Glasgow. On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 15th, 16th, 
and 17th December last, I was walking home at the mid-day meal 
hour, one o’clock. I was going up West Princes Street, which is invari¬ 
ably a very quiet street. One seldom or never sees anybody hanging 
about there. On Tuesday, 15tb, when I was going home that way, I 
observed a man who was standing at the comer of West Princes Street 
and Queen’s Crescent. He was looking towards Hr. Adams’ house on 
the other side of the street. That was the., door next Miss Gilchrist’s 
house. The last witness was with me at the time. I did not observe 
anything particular about the man. When I came back I did not notice 
him. On the two succeeding days, Wednesday and Thursday, I passed 
the same place about the same hour and I saw the same man. He was 
standing on the same spot looking over in the same direction. I 
remember Miss Cunningham saying, '' There is that same man again; I 
wonder what he is doing there.” I do not know whether he heard what 
she said. We were pretty close to him at the time, and as we were 
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passing he txirned round and turned away his head, but that was all. I 
formed no opinion as to why he should be there. I have never seen the 
man standing there since. I have never seen any one standing there 
since, except in the week following the murder, when there were crowds 
standing there. After the murder I saw the photograph of a man Oscar 
Slater in the JEv^ning and I thought there was something similar 

between the features in the photograph and the man I had seen at the 
corner. I went down on Sunday afternoon, 21st February, to the police 
office, and I was taken into a room where there were a number of men. 
There was a man there who bore a general resemblance to the one I saw. 

I did not identify him positively, but there was a general resemblance 
to the man I had seen. (Shown prisoner.) That is very like the man 
I saw. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clttre —You do not go the length of saying 
that there is more than a general resemblance?—No. 

I think you had fully as good an opportunity of seeing him as Miss 
Cunningham, had you not?—Even better. 

Why?—I w^as next him. I was between Miss Cunningham and him. 

At the time you saw him was there anything in what the man was 
doing or not doing that occurred to you as casting some suspicion upon 
him?—Nothing further than that the man was standing there day after 
day at the same spot, where I never saw a man standing—^it is such a 
quiet locality. 

But he certainly was not screening himself from public observation? 
—Not so far as I observed. 

He was there to be seen by anybody who passed down the street?— 
That is so. 

Robert Brown Bryson, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a 
cabinetmaker and live at Somerville Drive, Mount Florida. For a 
number of years I was in the employment of Mr. Bruce Martin, cabinet¬ 
maker and upholsterer, at Charing Cross, G-lasgow. While there I was 
frequently employed in going to the houses in West Princes Street and 
the district and doing work. I have been in the house now occupied by 
Mr. Adams, and I have also been in Miss Gilchrist^s house, but it is 
twenty years ago. I was frequently in West Princes Street in the course 
of my work and going to and from my work. It is a very quiet street. 
I have seen the old lady several times at her window; I do not know 
that I have seen her moving about. It is probably eight or ten years 
ago, more or less, since I was in the way of going about there. She was 
living there then. On Sunday, 20th December last, my wife and I were 
on our way from Mount Street, off the New City Road, to Glassford Street 
to get a car, and we had occasion to pass through Queen^s Crescent into 
West Princes Street. The time was about 7.40 or 7.43 p.m. About that 
hour I was in West Princes Street, almost opposite Miss Gilchrist’s house. 
I had occasion to pass it. When there I observed a man standing in an 
entry or close, on the stone part of the close at the front of the front 
door. That close has a front door, and this man was standing on the 
stone area which is the entrance to the close door. He was standing 
almost directly opposite Miss Gilchrist’s house—^not exactly, but at a 
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slight angle from Miss Gilchrist’s house or Adams’ house. (Shown photo¬ 
graph No. 1, looking towards St. George’s Road.) This man was standing 
at the dose where the board is out, which is at a slight angle 
from Adams’ house or Miss Gilchrist’s house. He was not standing 
against the door of the close; he was standing, roughly speaking, 2 or 3 
feet from the close door on the stonework above the area. He was 
looking slightly towards the left—^towards the east. It was his looking 
at the windows of Miss Gilchrist’s house that attracted my attention. He 
was staring up at the windows, and I thought that probably he was looking 
for some one or waiting on somebody. That was the whole idea I took 
from it. 

Did his position and attitude excite your suspicion?—I naturally 
looked at him and stared at him, because he was staring up at the windows, 
and I thought that he was waiting for somebody, or that there was some¬ 
thing peculiar about it. I did not exactly think that there was anything 
further than that. I accordingly took a very good look at him. I could 
see him quite well. He saw me looking at him, and he took about two 
or three paces and stepped off and passed me to my left, going westward. 
The close door was closed. I looked after him as he walked away 
westward, and I turned roimd and looked at him till he was perhaps 
half a dozen paces past me. 

Did it appear to you that he moved off because he saw you taking a 
good look at him?—^I thought that it was the fact of my staring at him 
that made him go down from the step. I wondered at him coming down 
from the step. I stared at him intensely. There was a light in Miss 
Gilchrist’s house at the time. She had Venetian blinds, and they were 
down. The two windows furthest east were lit. There is a large square 
lamp at the comer of Queen’s Crescent and a very small lamp above 
Dr. Adams’ door. The lamp at the comer is an incandescent lamp, 
which gives a big light. It was a very clear, decent night—^not a wet 
night. I saw how the man was dressed. He was dressed in a black 
coat and vest, as far as I could see, and I think that he had on older 
trousers than the coat and vest, and he had a black boat hat. He had a 
slight moustache with a slight droop, and not pointed or turned up. 
Otherwise he was shaven. His gait or walk did not attract me particu¬ 
larly. 1 did not think that he had a smart walk. He walked past very 
slowly and sluggishly. I was shown a photograph of two men by 
Detective M'Gimpsey (No. 67). That is a photograph of two men. 
M'Gimpsey came down and handed me that photograph, and he said, 
’Which of these two men, or, rather, are either of the two men the 
least like the man you saw in West Princes Street?” I looked at the 
photograph and I said, ”Yes, that is the man I saw in West Princes 
Street.” 

Had you any difficulty in identifying him?—That is exactly what I 
am telling you. On that Sunday night, 21st February, I went to the 
Central Police Office in Glasgow, and was taken into a room where there 
were a number of men. I was asked to point out a man whom I saw 
on the step. I was asked if I could point out the man, or if any of these 
men was the least like the man I had seen, and 1 pointed out the man 
whom I saw in West Princes Street. I pointed him out as the man I 
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ssrw there. (Shown prisoner.) That is the man 1 saw in West Princes 
Street on the Sunday night. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clubb—I think Mrs. Bryson was along with 
you?—^Yes. 

I think you spoke to her about the man?—I do not know whether I 
said anything particular. 

Is it the case that, in the statement you made, you made a remark 
specially as to his appearance?—do not think I made any remark about 
his appearance, but I think I said that he was looking for a lady love 
or something. His intentions were not particularly good. I think I said 
something like that. As to his appearance, I do not think I mentioned 
that. 

I do not like to make suggestions, but did he look to you as if he 
might be a man hanging about waiting for his sweetheart?—He looked to 
me as I have explained, and I think the remark I passed to Mrs. Bryson 
was that he was after a sweetheart, or after no good intentions. 

But which did you think?—I think the latter was the more likely— 
that he was after no good intentions. 

Why do you say that?—^Because he seemed taken when I stalled at him 
to such an extent. It was from the fact of me staring at him. He walked 
down and walked away as if he took guilt to himself. That is the only 
answer I can give you. 

Guilt of waiting for a girl or what?—I cannot tell you what was in 
the man^s mind, but I think he was after no good intentions. 

You thought that he looked ashamed of himself?—I do. I think he 
was taken—^whatever he was after I do not know. 

Is it the case that you recalled this remark to Mrs. Bryson, and she 
coidd not say any such thing?—I do not think she paid any attention, 
because I spoke to her and she could not recollect what I said to her. 

Is it Idle fact that Mrs. Bryson has no recollection of having passed 
a man at this place, and has no recollection of you having made a remark 
to her about it?—She has no recollection. I do not think she has any 
recollection particularly about me having passed any remark regarding the 
man. 

Or having seen the man at all?—^I never asked her upon that point. 

Is it not the fact that she does not remember any man being there? 
—I do not know whether she remembers any man being there or not. I 
spoke to her casually, but I do not think she could recall anything about it. 

Is it the case that she says that she does not remember any man being 
there?—It is the case thus far, that she does not remember me having said 
anything about it at all. It is quite out of her memory. 

But you see the further point I am making?—^Yes. 

Did she not say that she did not remember passing any man at aH?— 
No, she does not remember distinctly about me passing any remark. 

Do you say that she does remember passing this man?—I say that 
she does not remember anything about that remark being passed. 

Nor about the man being there?—I do not say that. 

But is it not the fact that the mental position of your wife on this 
subject is that she does not remember a man being passed, and she does 
not remember you making any remark?—She does not remember par- 
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ticularly me passing any renaark regarding the man or anything else. She 
has taken no notice of my remark seemingly. 

Nor of the man?—^Well, according to that, if you put it in that 
fashion, I say that she does not remember me passing any remark. 

Can I not get you past that?—No, I do not think so. 

Had you ever seen the man before?—Never in my life. 

How long did it take you to pass him?—^Probably six paces—^three on 
either side of him. 

You did not observe the man till you were three paces on?—No, I was 
six paces from the corner of Queen’s Crescent, 

Is it the case that you did not see him till you were about 3 yards 
from him?—^No, it would be the corner of Queen’s Crescent, and it is about 
six paces or fully that from the corner. I observed him four or five paces 
from that. I was walking slowly. 

The man came down and walked to meet you; did he meet you before 
you had reached the close from which he emerged?—^About a pace or so. I 
met him about 4 feet from the close. 

May I take it that what happened is this, that when you were about 
four paces off him he immediately came down from the step and passed 
you?—^About four paces before I came to the close I stared at him, and by 
the time I got one pace he was coming down during that time, and I was 
staring at him all the time. 

The man was only standing on the step inside the railings when you 
saw him?—No, he was standing on the sandstone, the plat of the entrance, 
which is about 7 feet in from the area* The area bridge is the phrase, I 
understand. 

Whom did you first communicate with about this?—I mentioned it 
in the place where 1 am employed. 

At what date?—On the Tuesday after the Sunday it happened. 

Did you observe that the man had a foreign appearance?—^Yes, it 
struck me that he had a slightly foreign appearance. 

Was that what struck you?—^Yes, his sallow complexion and his peculiar 
appearance, and his staring up at the windows. 

Would you have thought anything about it if he had not been staring 
at the windows?—^No, I do not think I would. 

Was it because there had been a mui'der at Miss Gilchrist’s that you 

were suspicious that a man should have been looking at the windows?_ 

I merely mentioned the fact when I heard about the thing. 

You suspected him of nothing except of intense staring, which might 
have been directed to any other house?—^The intense staring was at that 
house* 

T^ich windows was he looking at?—^The windows furthest east, which 
were lit; The Venetian blinds were down, and one could see a glimmer of 
light through the Venetian blinds. 

Did you observe that as you came round Queen’s Crescent?_No, when 

I saw him staring I looked at what he was staring at. I stared at him 
looked up at the windows, and then looked at him* * 

And at that time was he coming down ?—^Yes. 

Are there six windows facing the street in Miss Gilchrist’s house?_I 

never counted them, but I think there will be six or so. These are the 
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two windows furthest away from Adams’ house—^past the close, nest to the 
other tenement. 

But had you time, in the glance which you gave across the street, to 
take stock of the fact that there were only lights in two windows out of six? 
—I had. 

And while you were making this observation your attention was 
directed from the man standing on the plat?—Just a glance as I looked back. 

Do you remember the appearance of anybody you passed on the street 
going home that night?—Do you mean in West Princes Street? 

Any street—do you remember the appearance of any of the passers-by?’ 
—^Yes. 

Is that somebody you knew?—No. 

Did you pass a number of people that night?—I must have passed 
a considerable number. One does not pass along a street without passing 
people. 

But do you recollect the appearance of any of these people?—^Yes, I 
recollect the appearance of one man I passed in West Princes Street. 

Do you mean the one you were talking of ?—No, you were asking me 
about other people. It was a little gentleman that I met—^the only party 
that I passed after I passed the close. He was another man, who was out 
taking a smoke. 

Was he observing any windows?—^No, he was away down at the foot 
of West Princes Street, near St. George’s Road. 

Would you recognise him again?—I would. 

Do you remember what his clothes were like?—^Yes. 

Is that the only man you remember?—The only man in West Princes 
Street. 

Do you say that you have an accm’ate recollection of the people you 
meet on the street, and can describe them by having seen them with a rapid 
glance?—It is not a very difficult thing, passing down the street the len^h 
of West Princes Street and not another living soul in it except myself and 
my wife, when you meet a man, or see a man standing in a close, and taking 
a thorough good look at that man—I do not think it is very difficult; and 
if you only meet another man between that and the end of West Princes 
Street you can remember him. 

But do you say that innocent passers-by become photographed in 
your brain so as to enable you to describe their clothes and walk after- 
wards?—^I do not photograph anybody particularly in my brain, nor am I 
an expert of what people wear or do not wear; but I am talking of this 
particular person and as to how I saw him. I do not say that I would 
come out of West Princes Street and go into St. George’s Road and state 
what the first fifty men I meet wear. I would not pay particular attention 
in an ordinary thoroughfare; but it was in such a quiet street that it was 
almost impossible for me or any other person to pass a man or woman 
without noticing them, particularly if they were taking up their attention 
with any particular object. 

And you take in the details of the dress?—^There is not much detail 
necessary to tell whether a man has a black coat and a hat. 

Any boots ?—^I never looked at his boots. 

But you were sure that it was a black ooat and vest? Was it a tail 
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«oat or a jacket 1—1 do not know wliether it wm a tail ooat or a jacket 

would not swear to that. 

Was there an overooatl—No, there was no overcoat. 

Now, when you went on to the police office you knew the purpose 
ior which you had gone was to identify Slater as the man you had seen 
in West Princes Streeti—^Tes, I was asked to come down on the oabbatn 


’"^^^And you had seen Slater’s photograph, shown you by M'Gimpsey, 

before thatl—Tes. i. 4. v« t 

Wliat was the date on whioh ihe showed you the photograph ? 1 could 

not tell you. I never paid any attention to it. . 1 . 1 * 

By the Cotjut— About how long before you went down to the police 
office was it?—think about a fortnight. 

CrofiB-examination continued—Can you tell when you went to the police 


office?—^NOj I do not remember the date. 

When you went down were you shown into a room where there was a 
number of men?—I was shown into a large room where there was a number 


JLUidX I 

Were you told that the man was there that you were to look for among 
them?—No, I was not told that he was amongst them, but I naturally 

expected he would be. i/T t 

What did the policeman say to you?—The detective officer said. Look 
amongst these men there and see if you can recognise anybody the least 
like the man you saw in West Princes Street.” 

Were you down on the same day as any of the other witnesses who 
have been here?—Yes, on the Sunday. There were several witnesses. 

Was Mrs. M'Haffie there?—I don’t know them by name, but there were 
several witnesses. 

Among the people in the room when you were asked to look round 
were there any of foreign appearance except Slater?—do not know how 
many men there would he. 

Were any of them of foreign appearance except Slater?—^Yes, there 
were some of them of foreign appearance. 

How many foreigners?—do not know whether you call it foreign 
appearance, but some of them had the same sort of way. I saw various 
types of sallow complexion, and black moustaches, and broken noses. 

Were there any policemen amongst the men whom you inspected?—If 
there were they were not much credit to the force. I think they were all 
fimaU-looking persons. They were not policemen, 

I want to ask you—do you say that there were policemen amongst 
them or not?—^Do you think that I would know whether ihey were policemen 
or not ? 

By the Court —^Did you know a number of them or any of them were 
policemen?—No, I did not. I do not know who the men were at all. 

Cross-examination continued—^How many men in the room were of 
-foreign appearance?—think, out of the number of men I saw, I am quite 
«ure there would be three or four with sallow complexions and black 
moustaches. 1 do not say they were of foreign appearance. 

Were any of the people except Slater people of foreign appearance, or 
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were any of the people the least like Slater?—^Yes, there were one or two not 
unlike him. 

Had you any trouble in identifying him?—^None whatever. 

Although they were like him?—^None whatever, although they were 
very like him. 

How many were very like him?—Those four that had sallow faces and 
black moustaches. I would say that there were at least four. 

Tou were able, however, to discard the four people that you have 
mentioned, and to select Slater. What enabled you to do that?—^The man’s 
face was so vividly printed on my mind from the Sabbath night—that was 
it. 

That is all you can say?—That is how I identified him. 

Can you tell me when you saw these four men what clothes they had 
on?—The whole of the men were dressed in plain civilian clothes. 

Light or dark?—I think they were, most of them, in dark clothes. I 
do not say that they were, but as far as my memory serves me the bulk 
of the men that 1 saw were all in dark clothing. 

Was Slater in dark clothing?—He was. 

Can you tell me what he was wearing on the night you identified him?— 
I think he had on a black coat and vest. 

Are you sure?—The garments that he had on were dark. It was not the 
man’s clothing that I was taken to identify; it was his face. 

Had he a tail coat or a jacket?—That I won’t swear to. 

What trousers had he on on the Sunday night?—That I won’t swear 
to. It was the man’s face; I never looked at his garments. He had a dark 
garment, but whether it was a coat or jacket I cannot say. 

How is it if you cannot remember what clothes were worn by Slater 
when you saw him in February, after he came back from America, that 
you were so positive as to the clothes he was wearing when you saw him 
for a few seconds on the Sunday night?—^I am not going to commit myself 
by swearing that he had a coat and vest the night that I identified him, 
but he had on a dark coat or jacket. I did not pay any attention to what 
he had on in the police office because 1 had no occasion. It was the man’s 
face that I was taken to identify. 

Was the light in the police office when you went to identify him much 
better than the light in West Princes Street, and should you not have had 
a better view?—^Yes, but you do not take such a look at a man’s coat as 
to whether it is a coat or a jacket. It is in my mind that it was a coat on 
the Sunday night, but I won’t swear to it. I won’t commit myself. 

If your recollection is so vivid as to the clothes worn by a man on 
20th December, why should you forget the details of the clothing of a person 
that you saw in a better light in the end of February, when you had longer 
time for observation ?—^That is one way of putting it, why I should forget. 
I was not so much interested in the coat or jacket. It was a dark garment 
that he had on, and that is all I can say. I won’t swear to whether it is 
a coat or a jacket. 

By the Court —Had the man that you saw on the platform anything 
in his hand?—^No, he had nothing. He was standing wiih his hands at bis 
back. 
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Andrew Nairn, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a provision 
merchant in Glasgow. On Sunday, 20th December last, I was returning 
home by Queen’s Crescent from visiting some friends. My wife and children 
were following at some good distance behind. It was a quarter past nine 
o’clock. When I entered Queen’s Crescent I proceeded westwards to West 
Princes Street, and I stood there for fully five minutes to wait for my wife 
and children coming up. I would be about 120 yards from Miss Gilchrist’s 
house. I was on the right hand side of West Princes Street coming down. 
That was on the opposite side from Miss Gilchrist’s house. Wlien I was 
standing there my attention was attracted by a man standing at the corner 
of the gardens, in the middle of the pavement, with his back to me, looking 
in the direction of Miss Gilchrist’s house. The man was in West Princes 
Street. I just saw his hack at that time. He was on the north side of 
West Princes Street too. He seemed to be waiting for somebody. I did 
not see his face. 

Did you see whether he kept his face away from you or not?—^His face 
was directed in the one position the whole time, standing a little on the 
angle, looking that way (witness illustrated by turning sideways). I did 
not see any part of his face. He was about 13 yards away from me. There 
was a good light. He had on a light coat, about 2 inches underneath the 
knee at the back. He was broad shouldered, and a little long in the neck, 
and had black hair. He had what I would call a motor cap, with the flaps 
up, and a broad back. I stood observing him for some time, till my wife 
and children came up. That was about five minutes. During that time the 
man continued standing and looking in the direction of Miss Gilchrist’s 
house. 

Could you teU whether he had observed you or not?—No, he could 
not. When my wife and children came up I went on my way. I made 
a remark to my wife, pointing my finger. I said, “ There’s a man standing 
there watching.” 

Did it occur to you that there was anything suspicioxis about him?— 
IWhat caused me to suspect the man was that we had had one or two cases 
of housebreaking round about our district a fortnight before, and it was 
that which caused me to stand and look. I afterward pointed out the place 
where I saw this man standing to Detective Pyper and to Detective Doman. 
I think that was about three weeks or so afterwards ,■ it might be fully that. 
I could see Miss Gilchrists house from the spot. I had a grand view of the 
house; there is a lamp-post nearly opposite Miss Gilchrist’s entrance, and 
there is a brass plate—^Mr. Adams’ brass plate—on the other side, and the 
reflection of the light strikes the brass plate, and it meets and throws the 
reflection down, which causes a good light at Miss Gilchrist’s door. 

Did you notice whether that was the best spot from which to observe 
Miss Gilchrist’s house?—^Yes, it was a splendid view of the place—a grand 
view. I moved on when my wife and children came up. When I went 
away, the man was stiH standing there, and at the corner of Cumberland 
Street I turned round, and he was still standing in the same place and 
looking in the same direction. On Monday, 22nd February last, I went to 
the Central Police Office, and I there identified the man; I am certain that 
he is the man that I saw that night. There were a good number of officials 
here and there about the room when I identified him. 
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But you pointed out the man?—^Yes. 

Will you look at the prisoner. Is that the man you saw ? (To accused) 
—^You might tui*n your back. Yes, I am certain that that is the man I saw. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McClure —Do you call that a long-necked man 
(pointing to accused) ^—I don't mean exactly a man with an ordinary neck. 

You said a longish neck?—Yes. 

Has this man got a longish neck?—^He has got the average man's ncick. 

When you spoke of a longish neck, did you mean something longer than 
the average?—No. 

Have most men got longish necks?—No j I did not mean a short neck. 

You mean one that was not the average, which was on the long aide 
of the average?—It depends very much on the collar that the man wears. 

Name us anything else by which you identify this man who stood with 
his back to you?—Broad shoulders, black hair. 

Anything else?—^No, that was all. 

Do I take it, then, that if you see a hroad-shouldered man with a 
longish neck, at 9.16 on a December evening, at a distance of 13 yards, 
without seeing his face at all, you are able to be positive about his identi¬ 
fication?—It was a frosty, clear night, and the light round about is fairly 
good; there are two lamp-posts within a radius of 13 or 14 yards witlx 
incandescent light, which give a very fair light. 

You Tieard the question I put. Are you positive of your identifica¬ 
tion of a man whom you only saw once, he being a man you had never 
seen before, and you only saw his back at a distance of 13 yards, on a 
December night, at 9.15, that man, being upon his trial for murder? I 
want you to be fair?—WeU, I am certain that it is the same man that I 
saw. 

And that is because he has broad shoulders, a neck of the description 
you have given, and black hair?—Being suspicious, I certainly gave the 
man a good look. 

Suspicious of what!—^We had numbers of cases of housebreaking round 
about our district, I think three or four in the fortnight before that, and 
that was what caused me to look at the man. 

Do you consider you are quite fair in swearing positively to the man, 
when you never saw whether his eyes were blue or brown, and whether 
he had any hair on his face?—I cannot swear about his face, not having 
seen his face. 

Have you ever gone up behind a man in the street, thinking he was a 
person you knew, and clapped him on the shoulder, and then discovered 
you had made a mistake?—Not to my knowledge, but I know it has 
happened. 

And the only way of knowing whether it is a man's friend or not is 
to see his face. How can you, on the face of that, swear positively to a 
man in a murder trial whose kce you have never seen at all?—Oh, I will 
not swear in fact, but I am certain that he was the man I s,aw ; but I will 
not swear. 

If you are upon your oath, and state you are certain it is the man, 
are you not aware you are swearing to it?—^Yes, to a certain extent, but I 
will not swear, not seeing the man's face, that he is the man. 
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Th 0 n, do I understand now that, after all you have said, your identi¬ 
fication is not positive?—Oh, well, I would not go that length. 

You will not go the length of being positive?—^No. 

Elizabeth Donaldson, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am house¬ 
keeper to Mr. Edward Gillies, a stockbiroker, at 46 West Princes Street, 
Glasgow. The house is up one stair, and it is directly opposite the house 
of Miss Gilchrist. 1 recollect on several occasions before the night of Miss 
Gilohristis mtirder the staii- gas at the landing at our door was turned out. 
It had been done before several times. On the night of the murder, 
21st December, 1 found the gas turned ofi. 1 re-lit the gas. 

Gross-examined by Mr. M'Clure —^As I understand, all yo-u can say is 
that on the night of the 21st December the gas on the stair was out at 
6.50?—Yes. 

And on the 13th of February it was out again?—^Yes. 

Who put it out on either occasion you do not know?—I do not know\ 

Do you know whether it was lighted on either occasion first?—No. 

Alexander Gillies, examined by the Lord Advocate —am a manu¬ 
facturer in Glasgow, and reside at 46 West Princes Street. My house is 
directly opposite where Miss Gilchrist lived. It is one flight up. On 
Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday of the week before the murder I waa 
returning home about a quarter to six. As 1 was about to enter the close 
I observed a man standing there, at the back of the close, at the foot of 
the stair. The close door was open at the time. 

Was the man standing in the middle of the passage, about half-way up 
to the first flight?—^He walked up there after I entered the close. He 
was a Btaranger to the close. I tiled to get past him. When I did so 
he rather blocked my passage. He turned his back to me, and instead 
of allowing me to pass, he sort of blocked the passage, and the stair not 
being wide enough, I had to ask him to allow me to pass. Instead of 
allowing me to pass he walked up the second flight of stairs, and again 
blocked my passage in the same fashion, and at tiiat time I had again to 
ask him to allow me to pass, and I got past then. When I got up to my 
own landing, the man was still standing on the steps. His face was 
towards me. When I put my latch key in the door and opened it he was 
still standing. I have not seen him again since that night, to my know¬ 
ledge. He had a long fawn-coloured coat on, and a cap; otherwise I 
really cannot say anything about him. He was sallow, and had dark hair. 
He was about 6 feet 8 inches in height. He was clean shaven. On the 
1st of March I went to Duke Street Prison and I saw the prisoner there. 
He resembled the man I saw on the stair, but I cannot say it was the 
same man. (Shown prisoner.) 

Is that like the man?—^He resembles the man, hut I cannot say it is 
the same man. I had observed the gas on the stair turned off several 
times before the murder. On one or two occasions shortly after the 
murder I have observed that, and during the last fortnight it has occurred 
several times. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Cluke— Of course, as regards the later 
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occasions you do not suspect the prisoner at the bar ; he has been in jaill— 

I cannot suspect him at all. 

Who turned out the gas you have no notion?—I have not; I did not 
fiee it tumed out; I have seen the gas out when I came in, when it should 
have been in. 

Frboeeick Nichols, examined by Mr. Mobison —I was a hairdresser 
with R. S. Bamber, hairdresser at Charing Cross, Glasgow, at the end of 
last year. I remember on the 16th of November last a German coming to 
get shaved. He did not say at the time where he belonged to; he said 
he came from Amei'ica, as I understood. He bought some things at our 
place. I asked his name in order to put it on the bottles, and he 
wrote it on himself; he put on Mr. Anderson. He did not give any 
address. At that time he had a moustache. After the 16th of November 
he came in several times a week, up till the 25th of December. On these 
occasions he was shaved by me. The last time that I shaved him was 
on Christmas Day. On that date he left, taking with him his bottles and 
his shaving utensils. He did not give me any address. 

On Christmas Day when he came to you what like was his upper lip, 
was there any sign of a moustache there?—Yes, a very short moustache. 

I should say it had been growing for about a fortnight—a little more than 
a fortnight. It was about J inch or 5-16ths long. 

About a fortnight before Christmas, on one occasion when he came 
into your premises, had you noticed whether he had made any change in 
his appearance from the time you had seen him just before?—Yes. He 
had had his moustache shaved off. That was about a fortnight before 
Christmas as near as 1 could say. When he came in I passed some 
joetdar remark about him having his moustache oft, and I said he looked 
rather comical with it oft, and that was all the remark that 1 passed. 1 
shaved his upper lip that day. That was the only occasion 1 shaved it; 

I did not take his moustache off; it was off previous to him coming in that 
morning. 1 had shaved him before that, although 1 had never touched 
his moustache. I had a talk with him upon what line of business he 
was in. He said he was a dentist. He said he was expecting to start 
business, but he was waiting for his partner coming. 

From where?—^Well, he mentioned several places. He mentioned 
Queensland and San Francisco, and I understood he was expecting one 
coming from either the one or the other of these two places. On one 
occasion, I should say from about three weeks to a month before Christmas, 
he wanted to sell me some blankets, curtains, and kitchen furniture. He 
said they were quite new. I remember him calling on one occasion, 
either on the 22nd or the 23rd of December, to get shaved. He said that 
he was going away to Queensland. I understood him to say in that week, 
on the Wednesday, that was somewhere about Wednesday, the 30th. He- 
did not say anything as to his taking his passage, but I understood he 
was to sail on the following Wednesday. I asked if his wife was going. 
He said not at the present time; the weather was too cold, and she was 
going to follow in the summer time. 

Did he mention anything about the Sloper dub to you on one oooa^ 
sion?—Yes. 
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What did he say about that?—^He was tallying about being able to 
get a shave on Sundays, and I understood him to say he could get one 
there of at the Central Hotel. 1 did not know" what tilae Sloper Club was 
or where it was. On another occasion, in the first week of December, be 
mentioned that he had lost a diamond pin. He said he was sorry that 
he had lost it, and I advised him to go to the police about it, and he said 
it was best to leave tliem alone as much as you could. 

Could you give me a description of the man ?—I w"ould say he was a 
well-built man with broad shoulders, about 6 feet 8 inches or 5 feet 
8^ inches in height. There was a peculiarity about his nose. I would 
not describe it as a twisted nose; 1 w"ould describe it as a nose that had 
been bro-ken. 

Were you shown the prisoner in Glasgow Police Office on 21st 
February?—I would not say what datej it w^aa the day he arrived back 
from New York. 

You can take it from me it was the 21st of February; could you 
identify him as the man you have been talking of in your evidence?— 
Yes, Mr. Anderson. I had no doubt about it. The prisoner is the man, 

’ Cross-examined by Mr. McClure —I think you have got a better 
reason for knowing that the prisoner is the man. Did he not tell you 
that he was going abroad on the 2Qth of December?—^He came in on the 
25th of December and said he was going by the “ Lusitania/' 

He told you he was leaving Glasgow that night?—^Yes. 

On the 25th of December, and that he was going to travel to New 
York by the ''Lusitania " ?—^Yes. 

Of course, you know that the “Lusitania" does not go to Queens¬ 
land, do you not?—^Yes. 

It is for New York?—Yes. 

Must you no-t have gathered that his destination was not Queensland, 
but New York?—^Yes, I knew that on the Friday, on the Christmas Day. 
•when, he told me he was sailing on the Saturday. 

It was on the 22nd or 23rd that he mentioned Queensland?—^Yes. 
He said he had a partner there that he had written for, and that he was 
■going to start business. He mentioned about San Francisco also. 

Did yo-u know that he was going to San Francisco and not to 
Queensland when he spoke to you on the 22nd or the 23rd?—^I did not 
]mow which place he was going to; he mentioned both of them, 

Do you think you cannot have been mistaken about that?—^No, I 
■ do not think I can; he mentioned both places distinctly. 

On the 22nd or 23rd, did he mention San Francisco?—^Yes, about 
-that date he did. 

And then he told you on the Friday, the 26th, that he was travelling 
by the “Lusitania," and leaving Glasgow that night?—^Yes. 

For Liverpool?—did not say for where, but he was travelling by 
•the “Lusitania." 

And that day he lifted his materials from yowc shop?—^Yes. 

Tell me what apparatus he had?—^His shaving brush, soap, sponge, 
pot. and hair brush. 

Does it come to this, that in the earlier days of his acquaintance 
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you sold him a full shaving equipment?—he had it with him. I 
sold him two bottles, one for his hair and one for hia facje. 

Then he deposited his own shaving equipment at your shop?—^He 
brought it from his house a week or so later. 

As he was leaving on the Friday for Liverpool he got them all back 
again?—He took everything with him. 

Was the moustache which he had when you saw him during that 
week quite noticeable?—Well, it was quite noticeable to me. 

His hair is very black?—^Yes, rather black. 

And grows speedily?—^Yes, it grows very quickly about the rhin — 
not so quickly about the upper lip. I had a good opportunity of seeing 
him. 

Then do I take it that your evidence is that about a fortnight before 
Miss Gilchrist was murdered he had had his upper lip shaved?—^Yes. 

But that from that date it had grown?—He had it shaved at night, 
and I shaved it the next day, and it was growing after that. 

And the time you shaved it was about a fortnight before the 25th of 
December?—About ten days or a fortnight. 

Before that week which we have been discussing had Slater informed 
you that he was going abroad, without mentioning his destination?—^He 
had mentioned that business in Glasgow was very quiet; he thought that 
he would clear out of it, that he could do better elsewhere. 

Can you tell me how long it was before the 25th December that he 
said that?—Probably about a month before. 

By the Court —^What kind of business did you understand him to 
refer to?—^A dentist’s. 

Cross-examination continued—^When he said he was going away to 
New York by the ''Lusitania,” did he speak to you quite freely?—Yes. 

Did you see during that week when he was attending your shop, on 
the 22nd or 23rd, and again on the 26th, any sign of excitement about 
him?—None in the least. 

Did you see any difference in him from the previous time he had been 
in your shop being shaved?—Only as regards his dress. 

What was that?—He had a peculiar kind of vest on that I had never 
seen on before ,• bar that there was nothing else. 

Re-examined by Mr. Morison —^What sort of dress did he usually 
wear when he came to your place?—Generally a full suit. 

Did he come in different suits sometimes?—^Yes. 

Did he sometimes have an overcoat and sometimes not?—^Yes. 

Have you seen him wearing a light fawn-coloured overcoat?—^No, not 
to my knowledge. 

Have you seen him wearing a dark blue overcoat?—^Yes. 

When he told you he was going on the ” Lusitania ” on Christmas 
Day, was that the first you had heard of his going away by the 
Lusitania ” ?—^Yes. 

And was it when he was getting his shaving things from you that 
he gave you that explanation, or when was it?—During the time that I 
was shaving him. 

Did he give any reason why he was going by the “ Ltisitania ” ?— 
No, 
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Can you tell us just what he said about that?—^He just said that he 
was going away that night, that there was nothing in Glasgow, there 
was no money stirring in Glasgow, and he was going away that night to 
go by the “Lusitania'' on the Saturday. 

Did you ask him where he was going to?—^Not that I know of. 

Did you know where he was going to ?—^Not that I know of ; I had 
no knowledge. 

Ee-cross-esamined by Mr. M'Clure—E xcept to New York, by the 
“Lusitania^'?—I did not know he was going to New York; I knew he 
was going by the “Lusitania," but I did not know liis destination. 

By the Court —Can you tell me how near the time of the murder 
it was that you saw the prisoner? The murder was on Monday, 21st 
December?—^Y^es. 

How near can you come to the date before that when you saw him? 
—^About the Friday. 

The 18th or so?—^Yesj about that time. 

Then, after 21st December, Monday, what was the next?—^Well, I 
would not be sure whether it was the Tuesday or Wednesday; it was-one 
or other of these two days. 

Did you see the photographs in the papers of Oscar Slater?—saw 
the photograph after I had given my evidence. 

Helen Lambie, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a domestic 
servant. I was in the service of Miss Gilchrist for three years and two 
months before the date of her murder. She and I were the only occupants 
of the house. The house was one of six apartments and a kitchen, the 
apartments being a dining-room, a drawing-room, parlour, and two bed¬ 
rooms. Both the bedrooms look to the back court, and one of them is a 
larger room than the other. The dining-room and the di-awing-room look 
out on West Princes Street. Miss Gilchrist had not very many visitors. 
There were some business gentlemen who came to the house. The most 
frequent visitor was Mrs. Ferguson, an old servant. Miss Gilchrist always 
slept alone. I know that she had a great many jewels, (Shown production 
No. 20.) Miss Gilchrist did not keep jewels in that box; she kept papers 
and accounts there. She had that box (No. 20) on the dressing table in 
one of her bedrooms. She kept her jewels in her wardrobe in her bedroom. 
She wore jewels every day, usually a ring and a brooch. She sometimes 
wore more than one ring. When she went out to tea and to dinner she 
wore more jewels. It was the usual practice for me to go out errands in the 
evening. I usually went out on my errands about six o'clock, and some¬ 
times a little later. The house is one storey up, and the outer door is on 
the stair landing. The door on the stair landing is secured by a common 
lock, a patent lock, and a Chubb. When I went out on my errands I left 
the door on these two locks, and I took the keys with me. The locks I 
left the door on were the two upper locks. Tkese two upper locks are 
’.shown in the photograph No, 5. There is a door to the entrance to the 
close, and that was usually kept closed on a check lock. The entrance to 
the close is about four or five steps up from the level of the pavement. The 
door at the entrance of the close is opened by raising a handle inside the 
, house. There was no one living above us at the time of Miss Gilchrist's 
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mm'der; we were the only people inside the dose. On 21st December a girl 
friend of mine paid a visit to the house, she was the only visitor that day. 
Miss Gilchrist rose out of bed that day about twelve o’clock, and she was 
out of doors in the afternoon and returned about 4.30. I went out for 
a newspaper that night, and I had some other messages to do after that. 
Mias Gilchrist gave me Id. for the newspaper and 10s. for the other mes¬ 
sages. I looked at the kitchen clock just before I went out and I saw 
that it was just seven o’clock. I intended to go for the newspaper first 
and come back to the house, and then go out again for my other messages ; 

I had done that before, I went to St. George’s Road for the newspaper. 
Before leaving the house I saw Miss Gilchrist sitting on a chair at the 
dining-room table, with her back to the fire. She had her spectacles on 
and was reading. There was an incandescent light lit in the dining-room, 
and there was a light lit in the lobby. There was no light in the bedroom. 

I went into the dining-room and saw Miss Gilchrist just before I left, and 
it was then that she gave me the money. I recollect laying down the half- 
sovereign on the dining-room table before I left. I intended to get it when 
I came back with the paper. I had to go to St. George’s Road for the 
newspaper. It would take me about three minutes to walk from the house 
to the newspaper shop in St. George’s Road. It usually took me ten 
minutes from the time I left the house till I got back with the newspaper. 
Miss Gilchrist knew that that was my practice. I noticed the light in the 
lobby as I loft. When I went out I closed the door on the two locks and 
took the two checks with me. I closed the door at the stair foot. It was 
raining when I went out. When I left the house I did not go straight to 
the newspaper shop in St. George’s Road. I spoke for a minute or two to 
a constable in plain clothes whom I met at the comer of West Princes Street 
and St. George’s Road. When I bought the newspaper I went straight back 
to the house, I would be away from the house about ten minutes alto¬ 
gether. I did not see anybody except the constable in West Princes Street 
when I walked along to St. George’s Road. West Princes Street is a very 
quiet street. When I got back to the house I noticed that the door at the 
close mouth was open, and was not as I had left it. I went upstairs. I 
did not have to use my check to open the door. I saw a wet footmark 
on two of the steps when I got inside the door. I had not observed 
that when I was coming down before. The footmark was on the 
two steps nearest the close. When I got up to the landing I found Mr. 
Adams there, a neighbour who lived down below. He was never a visitor 
at the house, and 1 was astonished to find him there. He said to me that 
there was a noise in our house, and that the ceiling was like to crack. 
house door was locked. I unlocked it with my keys. I said to Jkfr. Adams 
before I went in, ** Oh, it would be the pulleys.” By the pulleys I meant 
the clothes-lines in the kitchen. We had an arrangement for drying the 
clothes in the kitchen, consisting of lines and ptQleys. Mr. Adams said 
that he would wait and see if everything was all right. When I unlock^ 
the door I saw a man coming, and I stepped back. The man was coming 
from the direction of the spare bedroom. I saw that the light was lit in 
the spare bedroom. It was not lit when 1 left the house. The light in the 
lobby was still lit. The man came through the hall and passed me, and 
Went downstairs. I then went into the kitchen and saw that everything 
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Tvas right there. I went into the bedroom. It was all right there. Then 
I Tvent into the dining-room and saw Miss Gilchrist lying on the rug in 
front of the fire. The rug was over her head. I did not see her face, 
I went out and told Mr. Adams that something was wrong, that the man 
had done something to Miss Gilchrist. Mr. Adams had stood behind me 
when I unlocked the door. The man, when he passed me, was very close to 
me. I noticed that he held his head down. When he passed me I turned 
round to look at him, and I got a good look at him. I heard him going 
down the stairs. He did not go down rapidly; he went deliberately. I 
went instantly into the house. The man, when I saw him first, was coming 
from the direction of Miss Gilchrist’s bedroom. He had nothing in his hand. 
He was wearing a dark cap, a fawn overcoat, and dark trousers. I did 
not notice what else he was wearing. His coat was open. He was abcut 
5 feet 7 or 5 feet 8 high. No. 43 of the productions is the coat that he 
wore. I am not sure about the cap he wore, but it was dark. He did not 
eay anything as he passed. I noticed his walk; he was forward a little. 
I noticed a peculiarity about his walk; it was a little shaky. When I saw 
my mistress lying on the floor with the rug over her, I ran downstairs, 
and then I stood on the steps when I got down. Mr. Adams also ran 
downstairs, and then he went in the direction of Queen’s Crescent. I saw 
Mr. Adams’ sisters oome out, and I told them what had happened. I did 
not see any trace of the man when I got downstairs. When I returned 
to the house I saw Constable Neill there. I did not go straight back to 
the house; I went and told Mias Birrell, a niece of Miss Gilchrist’s, what 
had happened. Dr. Adams was summoned. There were several people in the 
house when I got back. Later in the evening Detective Pyper asked me to 
go into the dining-room, and I then saw my mistress’s body exactly as I 
had seen it when I first went in. Her head was near the fender and her feet 
were towards the door. She was quite dead. Next day I identified her 
body in presence of Dr. Glaister and Dr. Galt. I did not find anything 
out of its place in the dining-room. After going into the dining-room I 
went into the spare bedroom, and I saw the box there with the papers. The 
papers had been taken out of the box and were scattered about on the floor. 
I never saw anybody visiting the house the least like the man who came 
out of the bedroom when I opened the door that night. That night I missed 
a brooch that belonged to Miss Gilchrist. The brooch was usually kept in 
a small open dish on a dressing table in the bedroom. It was a diamond 
crescent brooch, and about the size of half a crown. I saw it in the dish 
on the Sunday, the day before the murder. I saw beside it a gold and 
diamond ring which was left, while the brooch was taken. I mentioned to 
the detectives that night that I had observed that the brooch had disappeared. 
Miss Gilchrist had that brooch all the time I was in her service, and she 
sometimes wore it during the day. On 12th January I left Glasgow along 
with Mr. Adams, a girl Barrowman, Mr. Wamock, and Detective-Inspector 
Pyper. We sailed by the s.s. “Baltic” for New York, and we arrived 
there on 25th January. On 26th January I attended at the Law Courts, 
along with Detective-Inspector Pyper, Mr. Adams, Mr, Wamock, and the 
girl Barrowman. I remember standing in a corridor there along with 
Detective-Inspector Pyper, Mr. Adams, the girl Barrowman, and Mr. 
Wamock. 
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Do you remembBr whether Mr. Warnock and Mr. Adams went into the 
Court-room before you?—I think Mr. Warnock went in, but I could not 
aay for Mr. Adams. The girl Barrowman and Detective-Inspector Pyper 
remained with me. When I was standing in the corridor, and before I 
went into the Court, I saw three men coming along the corridor. I had 
a good view of them. They passed me. 

Did you aay anything to Inspector Pyper when you saw the three 
men ?—No. 

When they passed you did you say anything to him?—^Yes. I said, 
“ There is the man that passed me in the hall.'" He was one of the three 
men. I recognised him by his height and his w’alk. When 1 saw him 
he had a dark overcoat and a bowler hat on, different from the hat and 
coat that he wore when I saw him in the lobby. I saw part of his face 
in Glasgow, on 21st December, immediately after he passed me and 
when I turned round, just before he went down the stairs. I recognised 
the man in the corridor as the man I had seen in the lobby of the house. 
He was the middle one of the three men. I recognised his walk. No 
one had asked me to point him out at the time when the three men 
walked up the corridor and passed me. I just pointed him out myself. 
I was not told that he was coming or anything of that kind. I just 
recognised him as one of the three that passed me. No one asked me 
any question about it when I spoke to Detective-Inspector Pyper. That 
was the only chance I had of seeing him before I went into the Court-room, 
After the three men passed me, Detective-Inspector Pyper, the girl 
Barrowman, and I went into the Court-room. The two men who were 
with the man that I recognised were in plain clothes. I do not know 
who they were; they were strangers to me. When I w^ent into the Court¬ 
room I found a number of people there. I sat in a chair. I saw the man 
in the room that I had seen in the lobby of the house. I recognised him 
and I identified him. He was sitting on my left side, about a yard away. 
Beside him were sitting Mr. Goodhart and Mr, Miller. Mr. Goodhart 
was between him and me, but I had no difficulty in pointing him out in 
the Court in New York. I had to look round the back of Mr. Goodhart 
to see him, and I did that; and when I looked round I pointed him out. 
'There were a number of other people in the room besides these three. I 
had no difficulty in pointing him out as the man. I had never seen any 
photographs of him before. There were in the room at the time Mr. 
Warnock, Detective-Inspector Pyper, the girl Barrowman, and Mr. Adams. 
Where I was sitting I had to lean round to see the man. I came home a 
day or two afterwards. On Monday night, 22nd February, I went down 
to the Central Police Office, and was taken to a room where there were a 
number of men. I pointed out in that room the man I had seen in the 
lobby, the same man as I had seen in New York. I had no difficulty in 
recognising him. When I first went into the room at the Central Police 
Station the man was dressed in a dark suit. About fifteen minutes 
afterwards I was again shown the man dressed in the coat No-. 43 of 
productions. He had not either of the caps under label No. 46, nor had 
he the hat No. 44. It was a lighter cap than No. 44. 

Look at No. 46 again?—It was neither of these caps. I recognised 
the coat No. 43 as the coat he was wearing the night I saw him in the 
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lobby. The cap that he was wearing the night I saw him in the lobby 
was a dark cap, and something of the shape of a Donegal hat. 

Is No. 44 what you call a Donegal 1—^Yes, something of that shape. 

By the Court —Yhe cap he had on when I saw him at the Central 
Police Office was a light green cap. When 1 saw him in the lobby he had 
a dark cap on. I am not sure what was the difference between it and the 
ono I am shown now. 

Examination resumed—You are not sure that that is the cap?—No. 
I think it was more like the light one in No. 46 as regards shape. 1 was 
in West Princes Street on the Sunday night before the murder, between 
six'and a quarter to seven. I saw a man passing back and forward on 
the street on the same side as I was on. I did not take any particular 
notice of him. I could not very well recognise the man I saw that Sunday 
night. He had a dark overcoat on and a bowler hat. I could not say 
whether he was clean shaven or not. He had a sallow complexion. The 
prisoner is the man I saw in the lobby, and he is also the man I saw at 
New York and in the Central Police Office. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clurb—^Y ou say that you could not 
recognise the man that you saw in the street on the Sunday?—^Yes. 

And so little did you think of that that you did not mention it to any 
one at all till the 12th of March?—^Yes. 

You had been in America in between, and you had been examined 
by the fiscal different times, but you never thought of the man walking 
on the street on 20th December tiE 12th March?—^No. 

You said that you could not recognise him?—Not the one that I 
saw on the Sunday night. 

As regards the identification of the man who was in the lobby that 
night, I wish to ask you a few questions When you left the house that 
night you have told us that the dining-room gas was lit?—^Yes. 

And the lobby gas?—^Yes. 

How was the lobby gas lit?—^Half-on. 

By the Court —^Was it incandescent?—^No. 

Cross-examination continued—^A.n ordinary burner?—^Yes. 

Has not the lamp a burner inside the glass?—^Yes. 

What kind of glass is it?—Stained glass. 

Is it thick stained glass?—^Yes. 

What are the colours?—Blue colour. 

When you saw the man in the lobby how far was he from the door? 
—^Ahout 6 yards. 

The whole lobby is not 18 feet long, is it?—I think it is. 

When you saw him first was he standing or walking?—Walking. 

And coming out of the door at the far end of the lobby?—I did not 
notace coming out of that door j he was past the door a little. 

He had only about 3 or 4 yards to walk to you and go out?—I think 
it was about that. 

You have told us that you did not recognise any of the caps here 
as being the cap that he was wearing that night?—^I am not sure. 

You said something about a Donegal hat, but it is not a thing split 
in two like that?—You can split it in two. 
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Is it not an ordinary cloth cap 'with a rim right round about it?— 
Yes, and that is one -with a rim like it. 

Can you say that it was a Donegal hat, or is it just thinking back 
that the idea has come to you?—No. 

Is that only an impression?—^No, I am sure of that. 

Next, I am going to ask you about the coat; what is it that made 
you use the expression that not only was the coat one which was like that, 
but that that was the very coat?—That is the coat. 

The same sort of coat?—^That is the coat. 

Do you say that he wore a coat like that?—^Yes. 

But that is all?—Yes. 

And dark trousers?—I am sure he had dark trousers. 

I wish to ask you this—^v^hat did you recognise in him which enabled 
you to identify him afterwards in America?—By his walk and height, his 
dark hair, and the side of his face. 

Was it only his walk and his height and dark hair?—^Yes, and the side 
of his face. 

Is it not the fact that you were not quite sure of him to begin with, 
when you saw him in America?—^Yes, I was quite sure. 

I wish you to be careful about this. In America when you were 
asked if you saw the man present you said first, '' One is very suspicious, 
if anything"?—That is a mistake. 

These were your words?—Yes, 1 quite believe it. 

When the question was put to you you said, " One is very suspicious, 
if anything"?—^Yes, because he walked up and down. 

That was after you had seen the man walking. You were asked, 
Now, do you see the man here you saw that night," you said, One is 
very suspicious, if anything ?—It was the way it was put. It was what 
Miller meant. That was the expression he used. 

But you used these words in America. The quesiaon was put, 
Now, do you see the man here you saw that night? " and your first 
answer was, “ One is very suspicious, if anything" ; what did you mean 
by that?—Because it was the same man. 

Why did you say that you were suspicious?—^It was a mistake. 

You mean that you did not say what you intended to say?—^Yes, I 
did not intend to say that. 

I Buggest to you that you were not quite sure of him then?—-Yes. 

Why did you say that you were only suspicious?—It was a mistake. 

You have told us to-day that you recognised him by his face?—The 
side of his face. 

I will read the question again that was put in America, Now, 
will you describe, please, this man that you saw on that night that 
passed you at that doorway, the height if you can tell, the clothes if 
you can tell, or such other description of him that would in any way 
identify binri to anybody else?" and your answer is, “ The clothes that 
he had on that night he has not got on to-day, but his face I could not 
tell —did you say that?—^Not the broad face, but the side. 

The Commissioner said, '^What did you say about his face?’^ and 
your answer is, I could not tell his face; I never saw his faoe.^’ ^ Now, 
when you said these things in America and stated on two different 
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occasions that you never saw his face, why do you go back upon that now 
and say that you saw the man’s face and recognised him?—I did see his 
face. 

Why did you say that you did not see it?—There has been a bit left 

out. 

Did you say in America that you did see his face?—I do not 
remember. 

Why do you say that a bit has bsen left out?—If I did not say it there 
I could not say it here. 

If you had never seen it in the lobby, why did you say '' I could not 
tell his face; I never saw his face”?—I did not see the broad face. He 
held down his head, and it was only the side of his face. 

But you did not say that?—I know that I can say that. 

You are speaking now at a distance of many months—four months 
and more—^since you saw the man in the lobby when your recollection was 
fresh, OH the 26th of January, just a month after the occurrence, and you 
said that you had never seen his face at all. How do you explain that?— 
Because he did not look at me, but I saw it when he was going down the 
stair. 

Why did you not say so?—I am saying it now. 

Why did you not say it then in America, when you were asked?—(No 
answer). 

The question was put to you repeatedly, and you gave that answer?_ 

That was what I meant, but he did not look at me, and I did not see the 
broad of it. 

Here is another q-uestion I wish to ask you about—^v^hat did you mean 
in America by saying that you could not tell the man's face, that you never 
saw his face, if, in point of fact, you did see it, so as to help you to 
recognise it—^what do you mean by that?—^Nothing. 

You meant nothing by it, and that is the statement that you made 
within a month of the occurrence—why do you contradict it four months 
afterwards?—It is not four months since I said that. It is less than that. 

It is three months then, is it?—^Yes. 

February, March, April—^why do you contradict three months after 
you made the statement in America the actual words that you then used, 
that you could not identify the man by his face? What are you going on 
now?—I am going on his face now. 

I do not understand that. Listen to this question. You were asked 
hy Mr, Miller in America, Did you not state a moment ago that you 
did not see the man’s face? ” and your answer was, “ Neither I did. I saw 
the walk. It is not the face I went by, but the walk ” ?—Yes, I said that. 

Is that correct?—Yes, quite correct. 

What do you mean by saying that it is his face if it was his walk 
that you spoke to in Ainerica?—^I saw his face—the side of his face. 

You said in America that you were going on nothing but ids walk, 
and you did not see his face. Do you contradict that now?—Yes. 

What has led you to change your evidence from what you save in 
America ?—^Nothing has led me. ® 

Was the thing fresher in your recollection when you were examined 
xn America, just one month after the occurrence?—Not one bit fresher. 
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Why did you say in America, confidently, that you never saw the 
man’s face, and that you did not go by his face, and only by his walk, if, 
in point of fact, you had seen his face, and you recognised him?—It was 
the side of the face. That is all I saw. 

Why did you not say in America that you saw the side of his face?— 
I could say it if I went to America now, but I was excited the first day. 

And then you would give different evidence?—No, it would be the same. 

I ask you again, can you give any explanation at all?—None. 

Why did you say that it was his walk and not hy his face, and that 
you had never seen his face, if, as a matter of fact, you did see his face— 
can you explain why you said so?—No. 

You were examined twice over in America. You were taken back the 
second day, and asked some more questions?—^Yes. 

You were asked again on the second day whether you had seen his 
face, and you said, No, sir.” Q. The photograph was not shown to you 
at all?—-4. No. Q. And you never saw any?— A. No, Q. The photograph 
of defendant before you came into Court?— A. No, air. Q. And you had 
never seen his face?— A. No sir.” On the second day you made the same 
statement, that you never saw his face. Why did you repeat the same 
mistake on the second day, if, in point of fact, you had recognised the 
man by his face all along ? Have you not been talking too much about this 
thing, Miss Lambie?—I had the side of his face. 

By the Court —^W’hy did you not say in America that you saw part of 
his face—that is the question?—1 cannot say anything for myself for saying 
that, but I know that I did see the side of his face. 

Cross-examination continued—^Did you say that the man was clean 
shaven?—^Yes. I saw that from the side. 

No hair about his face at all?—No. 

You say that you identified the man by his walk?—^Yes. 

What is the peculiarity of the walk to which you allude?—He shakes 
forward a little. 

What do you mean by shaking forward?—There is a peculiarity about 
his walk. 

You might name what it is, because I wish to know—do you mean 
that he bends forward?—A little. 

Is that all you mean by shaking forward?—No. 

What else do you mean?—That is what I mean. 

You say that he bends forward—^is it his head that is bent forward?— 
A little. 

Anything else?—His walk. 

What about his walk?—Nothing about his walk, hut I identified him 
by his walk. 

But there is nothing peculiar about it?—Yes. 

There is nothing peculiar about his walk, but you identified him by 
it?—^There is a peculiarity about his walk. 

Wbat peculiarity?—I identified him by his walk. I cannot tell you. 
His head bends forward, and he shakes himself a little. 

How does he shake himself?—His shoulders. 

What does he do? Does he jog them up and down like this (showing)? 
—Yes, hut not so much, as that. 
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As I understand, this peculiarity in the walk, by which alone you were 
able to identify him in America, you only saw while the man walked 3 or 
4 yards along the lobby, which was dimly lighted. Is that so?—It was 
not dimly lighted. 

I thought you said that the gas was half on?—^Yea, if you put it full 
on it goes up in a blaze. 

It was quite a good blaze?—Tea. 

I wish to read another passage from the American evidence which 
sums it up. The question is put to you, " And all that you remember about 
the difference in hia walk from other men^s walk is what you have shown 
us here when you were standing up?” and you say, ‘'Tea, sir.” Did you 
give them an exhibition of how it was done?—^Tes. 

“ And that is aU you have to identify this man as the man you saw 
in the hallway?’^ and you say, “Tes.” That is another passage in which 
you refer to tbe walk as the only means of identification—^why did you on 
all these occasions say that it was the walk only that you have in your 
mind—^that you had not seen his face, and could not recognise him hy 
that?—^It was quite a good identification. 

The walk?—Tes. 

Why did you not mention this appearance of the man's face in America 
when you had three or four different opportunities of doing so? Can you 
give any explanation?—^Because when I saw him with hia own coat on I 
was surer than when I saw him without it. 

When?—On the Monday night. 

But why did you not on four different occasions in America answer 
that his face had something to do with the identification?—If I had seen 
him with hia own clothes 'on—the clothes that he had on that night—I could 
have done so. 

How did that alter his face?—It made a big difference. 

Now when you saw him walking down the corridor in America, the 
man was walking down between the assistant marshal of the United States 
Court and a man with a large badge?—^Tes. 

And you were down there for the purpose of identifying the man?_ 

No. 


What were you there for?—I do not know what we were standing 
there for. ” 

Did you not know that you were going to see the man Slater at the 
Courts?—^No, I did not know. 

What did you go to dot—To identify a man. 

The man Slater J—^Yea. 

And when you went there did you know that he waa the partv that 
you went to identify?—Tea. ^ 

When he was being brought down the corridor did you know that 
that was the man who was coming?—picked him out myself. 

But you knew that he was coming?—No, I did not know that he was 
-ooming. 


Tou knew that the man was coming down, or a man who was being 
brought for identification?—^No, I picked him out myself. 

And you said that that was like the man who was in the Court?— 

Tes. 
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Of course, -when you came back to this country, you had no difficulty 
in recognising the man who was shown you at the Central Police Station 
as the man you had seen in America?—^Yes. 

Tou knew before you went down that you were going to see him again? 
—Yes. 

You did all the identification you had to do in America, and you saw 
that it was the same man at the Central Police Station and the same man 
who was here?—^Yes. 

I want to know, when you were standing at the door with Mr. Adams, 
and had opened the door, is it not the case that you went in towards the 
kitchen at the time the man was coming forward?—The first time I was 
standing at the door. 

Had you not gone inside?—No. 

Where was Adams?—^Behind. 

Is it not the case that you turned rotmd to go to the kitchen, and 
that the man passed by when you were inside by the kitchen door?—^No, 

How close did the man pass to Adams?—^A little further than the 
distance that he passed me, because he was further back than I was. 

Was Adams not standing right in the doorway, and the man who 
passed him almost touching?—Not when I was there. 

But you were both there together?—^Yes. 

Is it not the case that what happened was that you opened the door 
and passed in towards the kitchen, and that the man walked down and 
came right past Adams, who was still on the door mat?—^Yes. 

So that the man passed Adams as Adams was standing on the door 
mat?—Yes; we were both on the door mat. 

Was Miss Gilchrist in the habit of going out with jewellery on her? 
—^Yes. 

What did she wear when she was out?—If she was going to her tea 
she put on more jewellery. 

But what would she wear if she was going to tea?—^A better brooch 
and more rings. 

Did anybody in the neighbourhood know that she was a person who 
kept jewellery in her house ?—Some may. 

But do you know of any?—Yes. 

Who?—^A girl friend of mine whom I told that Miss Gilchrist had. a 
lot of jewellery. 

But except for that girl you have no notion of anybody who* knew?— 
No, 

Did you yourself inform a man named Nugent that she had jewellery? 
—^Yes, 

How long ago was that?—Shortly after the New Year. 

Last New Year?—The year before. 

When you went out, were all the windows snihbed except the kitchen 
window?—Yes, 

And the kitchen window was slightly down—2 or Z inches at the top ? 
—^Yes. 

When you got back to the house were the windows in exactly the 
same position as when you left them?—Yes. 

Did Miss Gilchrist use to have a dog?—^Yes ; an Irish terrier. 
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What happened to it?—It got poisoned. 

When was it poisoned?—I think on the 7th or 8th of September. 

W^as that thought to be done by somebody?—I did not think it, 
because I thought that it might have eaten something; but Miss Gilchrist 
thought it was poisoned by somebody. 

Intentionally to kill the watch dog—^was that the idea?—She did 
not say. 

What did she say?—She thought it was a shame of anybody to do 
such a thing to a dog. 

Was that all that passed?—^Yes. 

There is one thing I wish to ask you also—did you, when you saw 
the man coming down the corridor in New York, say this, “ Oh, 1 could 
nearly swear that was the man ”?—Yes. 

If that was your state of mind, do you mean to suggest now that you 
had no doubt of any kind?—^Yes. 

Why did you say that you oould nearly swear it was the man?—^It 
was from the ^stance. I thought that it was the man; I knew that it 
was him. 

iie-examined by the Lord Advocate —^Did you just get a glimpse of 
him as he was coming down the corridor?—^Yes; he was walking on. 

And you recognised the gait in the corridor?—^Yes. 

Do you recollect whether anybody asked you any questions about 
him when he was coming down the corridor?—No. 

Did you know that he was to oome that way?—No. 

Do you recollect whether you saw his face in the corriilor?—^Yes. 

As he passed you ?—^Tes ; he looked at me when he passed me. 

Is it the case that when you opened the door that night, when you 
just caught sight of him, he had his head down?—^Yes. 

And as he came across the lobby did be keep his head down the whole 
time ?—Yes. 

So that you could not see his full face?—No. 

Was that what you meant in New York when you said that you did 
not see his face?—Yes, 

Is it the case that when you turned round after he had passed you, 
you got a glimpse of his side face then?—^Yes. 

Did you have a better opportunity of seeing his gait, the way he 
walked, than you had of seeing his face?—^Yes. 

Did you look at him till he disappeared?—^Yes. 

As he walked across the landing?—^Yes. 

Did Nugent visit you at Miss Gilchrist’s house?—^Yes. 

Did he, on one occasion at least, have a meal in the house?—Yes; 
dinner. 

And did Miss Gilchrist know that he came into the house, and was 
she quite pleased that he should?—Yes. 

Is Nugent the least like the prisoner?—Not the least like. 

When did you last see him?—Last September. 

Where does he live?—Carfin. 

Were you a good deal excited and agitated over at New York?—^Yes. 

You were asked a great many questions in the two days?—^Yes. 
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Did you get a better chance of looking at the man when you were in 
the room than you had in the corridor?—Ves. 

Had you any doubt about him when you saw him in the room?—No. 

Look at No. b ; tliat is ilie photogrii]»h which you now have before 
youj showing very well the outside door and landing?—Yes. 

* Now, does it show the mat on which you were standing when the 
man passed you?—Y'es. 

And was Adams standing immediately behind you?—^Yes. 

Does the door open inwards?—Yes. 

And did the man come from your right hand?—^Yes. 

When you opened the dour did he come out of the bedroom, or did you 
see him coming out of the bedroum?—No; he had come out. 

Was he near the bedroom door when you first saw him coining towards 
the door?—^He w^ae on the other side of the door that goes into the bedroo-m, 

Gan you see in that photograph the bedroom door?—No. 

Look at this other photograph. Does that show the bedroom doorl 
—No. 

Will you tell me what is the room we see into in that photograph?— 
The dining-room. 

What is the door on the right-hand side?—^The kitchen door. 

When you are looking at the photographs are you standing as it were 
on the same side as the Ixsdroom door?—No. 

What door is opposite the bedroom door?—^There is another bedroom 
opposite the liedroom door. 

Look at No, 5/5. You see the bedroom door?—The side of it. 

Which of the two doors is it?—The second one in. 

Is tiiat the door from which the man came?—^Yes. 

Do you see the top of the lobby light there?—^Yes. 

At the bottom of the light is ‘there a coloured light quite open?— 


Quite open. 

And was the light, such as it was, at its best?—No, 

Could you have made it better?—by screwing it higher. 

Quite sufficient to enable you to see the man?—^Yes, quite sufficient. 

By Mr. WChvm —^You saw the man’s walk in the corridor in America? 
*"“*Yes 

Now, after he went into the room you saw him, but you saw him 

sitting down?—^Yes, xi. 

Was that the only time you saw him walking as he came down tne 


corridor?—^Yes. , m j 

How far did you see him walking down the corridor ?—12 yards. 

And inside, while you saw him close at hand, you did not see mm 
walking?—I saw him walking into the room, coming through the corridor. 

But after he was in the room you did not see him walking?—^No; 
he was sitting all the time. 


The Court adjourned at half-past six o’clock. 
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Second Day—Tuesday, 4th May, 1909. 

The Coiirt met at ten o^clock. 

John Ptper, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a detective 
inspector in the Western District of the Police, Glasgow. About twenty 
minutes to eight on Monday, 2l8t December, while I was in the Western 
Poh-ce Office, a telephone message came from Dr. Adams, of No. 10 
Queen’s Crescent, to the effect that a lady had been miirdered at 15 
Queen’s Terrace. Along with Detective M'Vicar I immediately went to 
the house, and arrived there about five minutes to eight. I went upstairs 
and found Constables Neil and Brien in charge. The house consists of 
six rooms and kitchen on one floor, and there is only one other house 
upstairs to which the stair gives access, that house being unoccupied. The 
lobby of Miss Gilchrist’s house is abo<ut 18 feet long and about 10 feet 
wide. Entering from the door the dining-room is immediately on the 
left hand side. The dining-room is about 21 feet long by 15 feet wide. 

I observed that the handle for opening the door at the stairfoot was just 
inside the lobby, between the dining-room door and the door leading to 
the house. I entered the dining-room, and I found the deceased lady 
lying on her back in front of the fireplace, with her feet stretched cut 
towards the door. Her right hand was stretched out, and her left hand 
was partly on her breast. Her face and head were smashed and very 
much disfigured. I saw a set of false teeth lying on the rug just opposite 
her head. There were sparks of blood on the grate, on the fire-irons, and 
on the coal scuttle. I saw a half-sovereign on the rug beside her left hand. 
Constable Neil picked up that half-sovereign and put it on the mantelpiece. 
I searched the house carefully to see if there were any implements left 
which had caused the injuries, but I found nothing. The poker and tongs 
in the dining-room were lying on the fender in their usual place. (Shown 
plan No. 6 of the productions.) The red mark indicates where the de¬ 
ceased lady was lying. (Shown photograph 4/5 of productions.) In that 
photograph I see the handle by which the door at the foot of the close is 
opened. It is shown in the comer between the door of the house and the 
door of the dining-room. Although the poker and tongs bore sparks of 
blood upon them, there was nothing to indicate that they had been used 
to maul the old lady. They certainly had not been used. When I was 
in the house the servant, Helen Lambie, searched it to see if anything 
was amissing, and she reported to me that she missed a crescent brooch in 
the bedroom, and nothing else. She pointed to a wooden box on the 
floor of the bedroom, that box being label No. 20. She also pointed out 
a number of letters and papers scattered on the floor. 

By the Court —^Helen Lambie was a little excited, but not much, con¬ 
sidering the position of matters. 

Examination resumed—^Label No. 19 contains the letters and papers 
that were scattered on the floor of the bedroom. (Shown plan No. 6 of 
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the pi*oductions.) The bedroom where these papers and the box were 
found is the room in the top right hand corner. The servant Lambie told 
me tliat these papers and letters used to be kept in the box. There was 
a diamond ring and there were two other rings in a little glass dish on the 
toilet table. Helen Lambie told me that the missing brooch used to lie 
on that same table. There were also on the table a gold bracelet in a case 
and a gold watch and chain. Nothing else in that room or in the other 
rooms had been interfered with. None of the furniture was displaced. 
The hearth rug was very much stained with blood. Constable Neil 
informed me that he had found a skin rug lying on the top of the deceased’s 
body when he went in. When I went in that skin rug was lying beside 
her head. (Shown labels No. 16 and 17.) No. 16 is the hearth rug 
and No. 17 is the skin rug that was lying on the top of the deceased. On 
the dining-room table I found a magazine and the lady’s spectacles lying 
beside it. Her spectacle case was attached to her dress. The outer door 
of the house is secured by a Chubb lock, a patent lock, and a common lock. 

I saw that the common lock was used for securing the door at night, while 
the patent and Chubb locks were used by day. It required two keys to 
open the door. I instructed Inspector Ranldn to search the back green the 
following morning as soon as daylight came in. When the back green 
was searched a piece of an old broken auger was found; that was the only 
thing that was found. (Shown production No. 25.) That is what was 
found in the back green. I took possession of the two ruga, the coal 
scuttle, and the deceased lady’s spectacles. I superintended the removal 
of the body to the Royal Infirmaiy. It had been previously identified in 
presence of Professor Glaister and Dr, Galt. A description of the missing 
brooch was circulated amongst pawnbrokers and jewellers and dealers. 
(Shown production No. 42.) That is the description of the brooch. I 
was present on several occasions between 24th December and 7th January 
in the house at 15 Queen’s Terrace, when a large quantity of jewels were 
found. A list was made by Mr. Dick, and it is correct; I saw it and 
went over it carefully. On 22nd Deoember, 1908, I saw a purse contain¬ 
ing a number o-f tickets, and so on, found in the pocket of the late Miss 
Gilchrist when the body was undressed. I took possession of it and of 
the half-sovereign. Superintendent Douglas took possession of a box of 
matches and a spent match which were found in the bedroom. (Shown 
production No. 18.) These were found in the bedroom. The servant 
girl vsaid that these matches did not belong to the house. On the morning 
of 24th December I saw the girl Mary BarroAvman, and she described to me 
a man she said she had seen running out of Miss Gilchrist’s close on the 
night of the murder. On the same day I forwarded that description to 
Superintendent Ord at the Central Police Office, and on the following day, 
26th December, the description appeared in the newspapers. (Shown 
productions Nos. 38, 40, and 41.) These are the newspapers containing 
the description. These would appear in the five o’clock edition of the 
evening papers of 26th December. 

Did you cause inquiry to be made that night at the house. 69 St. 
George’s Road, at which Anderson, a dentist, was said to live?—^No, I did 
not cause inquiry to be made, but I learned that inquiry was made. T 
learned that Anderson, the dentist, disappeared that night. On the 12fh 
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of January, 1909, I was instructed to accompany Mr. Warnock and 
witnesses Lambie, Barrowman, and Adams to New York, and I accompanied 
them. 1 arrived in New York on the 25th of January, 1909. On the 
following day I went to the Court there with the witnesses. The examina¬ 
tion was conducted in Mr. Commissioner Shield’s room. Before the 
examination oonomenced I was standing in a corridor leading to the room. 
The girls Lambie and BaiTowman were with me. They were standing 
beside me. 

Will you describe tO' us in your own words what happened when you 
and the two girls were standing in the corridor?—I was looking along to 
jsee if Mr. Fox, the Crown agent, was coming along, when both of the girls 
touched me on the shoulder at the same time and said, “Oh! there’s the 
man away into the Court.” I did not see the man to whom they refen-ed ; 
there were quite a number of people there; I could not distinguish one 
from another. I knew that some men had passed me ; there were quite a 
number of people going out and in to the Court. The girls identified 
some man—^both at the same time. I had not told them to expect the 
man to come along the corridor ] 1 told them nothing. 1 had not asked 
them any question. That came entirely from themselves. I then went 
into the room. The girls went in also. I did not myself see Slater enter 
the room. When I went into the room there were a number of people 
there. There were about forty, I should say, altogether. I think there 
was one woman, at any rate, besides the two female witnesses. Some of 
them were sitting; some of them were standing. It was a comparatively 
small room. It was crowded all round about. I and the two witnesses 
stood at the window near the Commissioner’s desk. He was seated at a 
table with a desk on it. Slater was seated on a chair alongside one of 
the marshals behind his two agents, Mr. Goodhart and Mr. Miller. He 
was not handcuffed or distinguished in any way. The girl who was 
giving evidence had a seat, but the others were standing. I was present 
when the girl Helen Lambie gave her evidence. In my presence she was 
asked to identify the man she saw on the night of the murder. She stood 
Tip and looked round the Court, and Mr. Goodhart, who was immediately in 
front of the accused, also stood up and spread out his frock coat, and, 
after looking round for a little bit, she looked over his shoulder and pointed 
to the accused. She had not any hesitation about him. She had to 
lean over to get a sight of him, I was present when the girl Barrowman 
was examined. She pointed him out also, and said that he was very like 
-the man. She had no hesitation. I cannot tell myself whether it was 
the same man that they had seen going in ; I did not see him going in. 
1 was present when Mr. Adams was examined; he said he was very like the 
man, but he was not too confident, or something to that effect. Adams 
was examined when there were a number of men in the Court-room too. 
No assistance of any kind was given to him. He was just asked to look 
round to find the man that he had seen that night. In Adams’ case, as in 
the case of the two girls, Slater was seated, but he was told to stand up 
afterwards. I took possession of all Slater’s luggage in New York, Each 
parcel was sealed with the Government seal. There were seven packages. 
They were poitmanteaus ami bags. There were initials on some of 
them— ^^0. S.” They were brought to this country in the same ship 
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that I and the prisoner and Mr. Wamock came back in, I arrived in 
Glasgow on the 21st of February, 1909. I came home in the same ship 
as Slater. The witnesses came in a different ship. I was in charge along 
with Mr. Warnock. When we arrived the accused claimed all the baggage, 
and I opened and searched it. In a black leather trunk I found a fawn- 
coloured waterproof coat. (Shown label 43.) That is the coat. Slater 
claimed it as his property. I found in the same black leather trunk a 
hammer. (Shown label 47.) That is the hammer. Slater claimed that 
as his property. I examined the coat and hammer. I found several 
dark stains on the coat, in front, mostly on the shoulders. The polish 
appears to have been removed from the handle of the hammer, particularly 
towards the bottom end of the handle. It seems to be seraph from the 
middle to the head. I further foimd in the baggage a soft hat. (Shown 
label 44.) That is the hat. Slater claimed that hat. I also found two 
cloth caps. (Shown label 46.) These are the caps. Slater claimed 
these caps. There was a large quantity of clothes in the baggage—over¬ 
coats, coats, and other things of all descriptions. I saw no dentist’s 
apparatus. Mr. Warnock and I went over the baggage very minutely. 
On 21st and 22nd February the accused was shown to a number of witnesses. 
He was placed among other eleven men, all in plain clothes. Some of 
these men were railway men and the others were police officials, but all 
in plain clothes. The accused was allowed to take up any position among 
them that he pleased. I was present when a few of the witnesses identified 
the accused. I was present when Adams, Barrowman, Amour, and 
several others identified him—I forget their names. These witnesses had 
no difficulty in identifying him. They were not assisted in any way. 
On 23rd February I met the witnesses Barrowman, Bryson, and Naim in 
West Princes Street. They pointed out to me the places in the street 
on which they said they had seen the accused. I observed that from all 
these places there was a good view of Miss Gilchrist’s house obtained. I 
remember in particular the position that Naim pointed out. He pointy 
out the corner of Queen’s Crescent and West Princes Street, and said 
that he was standing just at the comer of the turning looking towards 
the house, and from there a good view could be obtained of the house. 
There is a lamp 8 yards from the entrance with a very good incandescent 
light. There is a good view obtained of the house from the stair opposite. 
That is the place where Bryson pointed out that the man was standing. 
When the witnesses were asked to identify Slater he was dressed in a dark 
suit with a dark overcoat and bowler hat. He was afterwards shown to 
some of the witnesses with a fawn coat and the soft hat (label 44). All 
the other men had their hats on—^bowler hats. I recollect of Slater’s 
dress being changed when the witness Barrowman was asked to identify 
him in the Central Police Office. She asked that his hat should be put 
down a little, and he did so. Then she said, A little further, please, 
pull it down a little further,” and he did so. Then she said, “ That is 
how it was on that night” or That is it.” The hat that he had on 
was the soft felt hat (label No. 44). (The witness showed how the hat 
was placed on the head.) The witness Annie Annour identified the accused 
with the dark clothes and the bowler hat. The witness Euphemia 
Cunningham also picked him out. The witness William Campbell seemed 
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to have a doubt about him. He said he vpas like him, but he seemed to 
hesitate a little. The accused was dressed in the fawn-coloured coat for 
Helen Lambie to identify him, and she did so without any difficulty. 
There is a gas jet at the top of the first flight of stairs, that being the first 
jet that you come to. Then there is another jot at the deceased’s door, 
and there are two on the top flat. The jot at the door is close by the 
door, projecting from the wall. In the lobby of the house there is a 
pendant hanging from the ceiling in about the nnddle of the hall 
with one burner. It is open below. 1 have on several occasions seen the 
light on the wall of the stair just outside the door lit, and the light in 
the lobby lit with the door open. There is quite a good light. Photo¬ 
graph No. 5/7 shows the jet immediately outside the door of which 
I have spoken. Photograph No. 6/6 shows the jet in the lobby. 
If the dining-room door was open and the gas lit there that 
would make the light in tlio lobby stronger. I have tried 
the light. I have seen the light at the door on the stair lit 
with the light in the lobby half-on. There is quite a good light. The 
light in the pendant when it is half-full on is quite strong enough for usual 
service. I had an opportunity on the night of the murder immediately 
after I came to the house of seeing the lights as 1 have described them. 

By the Court —^When I say that the light is quite good I mean that 
by it one could read ordinary print. 

Examination resumed—^If the girl was standing just at the entrance 
from the door into the house and looking in, I shoidd say that she should 
have quite a good view of a man coming out of the bedroom towards her. 
The full length of the lobby is 18 feet. From the entrance door to the 
door of the bedroom which was lit, and where I saw the box and the 
papers scattered, the distance is 12 feet, I should say. If, as the man 
passed, the girl turned round to look at him, she should see him quite 
well on file stair with the gas lit. West Princes Street is a very quiet 
street in a quiet resiiential locality. If the man ran from Miss Gilchrist’s 
house to Kelvingrove Subway station his direct course would be along this 
quiet street and turning to the right at the end, that being rather less 
than half a mile. I have walked the distance ; it takes seven and a half 
minutes. From end to end there is very little traffic either of foot 
passengers or otherwise. It is very seldom you see any one there except 
an odd passer-by. Kelvinbridge Subway station is not the nearest subway 
station to the place where the murder was committed. There is one at 
St. George’s Cross, which would be nearer, but in order to get to that 
station one would require to pass through more traffic and to get into a 
busy thoroughfare. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Cltou—^A re you detective inspector?—^Yes. 

And may we take it you are the person who had charge of this case? 

_^Yes, I believe I have made the greatest inquiry in connection with 

the matter, but not altogether. 

Had you charge of the arrangements tinder which the witnesses 
attended to identify the accused?—^No. 

Who had charge of that?—Superintendent Ord. 

Tou said it was about ten minutes to eight when you arrived at the 
house on the night of the 21st?—About five minutes to eight. 
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And you examined the witness Lambie that nig’ht, or got a statement, 
at any rate, from her?—^Yes. 

You said you were ako present in America when Lambie made a 
statement?—I was. 

Now, in the boat over did you have any conversation at all with 
the witnesses?—None whatever relative to the case. 

About the crime?—None. 

Were the witnesses Lambie and Barrowman companions during the 
voyage?—They were. 

Were there just you three and Mr. Adams on board the boat of a 
party?—^And Mr. Warnock. 

By the Court —Did Lambie and Barrowman occupy the same cabin? 
—^Yes, Lambie and Barrowman occupied the same cabin. 

. Cross-examination continued—Did you and Wamock occupy the same 
cabin?—^And Adams; we occupied a cabin of a different class. 

You had spoken, of course, to Adams about what he had seen on 
the night of the 21st?—Oh, yes. 

Did you revert to that in any way on the way across ?—No. 

You never mentioned at all the purpose of the voyage on the way 
over?—They knew the purpose of the voyage; they were being sent 
there to see if they could recognise the man as the murderer—as the man 
they had seen that night. 

When you got across to America I think a man called Mr. Fox was 
attending to the Crown’s interests?—^That is so. 

And on the day when the man Slater was to be exhibited to the girls 
for identification Barrowman had first of all an interview with Mr. Fox 
in his office?—^Yes, I understand she had. 

At which two photographs were submitted to' her?—Photographs of 
newspaper cuttings. 

Why did you show the photographs in America?—did not show 
the photographs; it was Mr. Fox who showed them. 

You were present at the time?—I was present. 

Were these shown as the photographs of the suspected man?—^Yes, 

And did they show a dark complexioned man with a dark moustache? 
—^Well, I could not take it as that; they were very defective photographs. 

Did they show the general appearance of Slater?—presume they 
did, but they were very bad photographs; no person, to my mind, could 
recognise any person from them. 

Do you say that they were not the least like the man?—^Yes, I say 
they are not the least like the man. 

Were they recognised in your presence by Barrowman as being the 
man?—She could not recognise the photographs. 

You say so?—say so. 

Now, when you were out in the passage and this man was brought 
down a corridor, as 1 understand, you did not see him come down the 
corridor at all?—did not. 

The two girls were standing together?—^They were standing together. 

And what view could they have; for how far could they see Sie man 
walking down the hall if they were looking?—^Well, it depended on where 
they had seen him first; he might have been close up to them before they 
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observed him, or he might have been 20 yards away from them; it is a 
long passage. 

Vfhsiit were you attending to when the girls were looking?—I was 
looking in the opposite direction; they were standing at my back. 

And the first thing that attracted your attention was when you heard 
one say-?—^Both touched me on the arm at the same time. 

Both on the same arm and at the same time?—Yes. 

And both spoke at once?—Both spoke at once. 

And both said the same thing?—Both said the same thing. 

What did they say?—They said, Oh, there’s the man away into the 

Court ; I looked into the Court, but I could not distinguish any person. 

Is it not curious that the girls used the same words at exactly the 
same time and clapped you on the shoxilder?—It may seem curious, but it 
is the fact all the same. 

Did you hear the girl Lambie say, I could almost swear that’s the 
man ”?—I cannot say that I heard her say that. 

Did you hear her make any remark at all till the remark you have 
quoted to us?—No, that was the first. 

Are you prepared to say there was no remark made till lie one 
quoted by you?—^Yes, there was no remai'k made. 

So -^at if girl Lambie says, I could almost swear that’s the 
man,” are you in a position to contradict that?—She may have said it 
after that, but not before that. 

I am talking of before?—She did not say that to me before; I did 
not hear her say so. 

Do you mean that the remark was never made, or that you did not 
hear it?-—I did not hear it. 

Is that all you can say?—That is all I can say. 

Did the girl Lambie tell you how she recognised him?—She said in 
the Court-room from his walk. 

Was that the first you heard about it?—^Yes. 

In the Court did he walk at all?—^He did not. 

So that if she recognised him by his walk it must have been only 
from having walked down the passage outside the Court when you were 
looking the other way?—I presume so. 

Did she say she coiild not recognise him by anything else?—^No, I did 
not hear her say that. 

Were you in the Court?—^I was. 

I mean you give that now as your accurate testimony?—^Yes. 

When she was in the Court, do you say that she positively identified 
the man at ihe first attempt?—^No, I do not think she did; I think she 
said, That is very like the man,” or some words to that effect. 

Did she use the words when she was asked, Q, Now, do you see the 
man here you saw that night?— A. One is very suspicious, if anything ” ?— 
Yes, she made a remark something to that effect. 

And that was the first remark she made?—^After the accused was in 
the Court. 

'That was the first remark she made under examination by Mr, Fox?— 

I think it was. ” I am not quite sure, hut I think it is ”; 1 did not hear 
all that she said, hut I remember hearing that remark. 
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1 meaiij one would like to know how much ^ou heard and how much 
you did notj were you present during the whole examination of Lambie. 
and are you prepared to tell us what she said?— 1 am not prepared to tell 
you all she said. 

But you remember this, however, that the first remark she made was 
that she was suspicious, if anything?—^Yes. 

Now, later did you hear her say that “ The clothes he had on that 
night he has not got on to-day, but his face I could not tell did you 
hear her say that?—I did not. 

How can you account for missing that?—^Well, there was a big noise 
going on, bustling about, and you could not hear all that she said, and 
she spoke very low; I was some little distance from her, and I could not 
hear all she said, but it is quite possible she said that. 

By the Court —How far would you be away from her?—^About 8 yards, 
I would say. 

Cross-examination continued—I want to ask you this; I think you 
said that she identified the man without hesitation?—Commissioner Shields 
asked her to look round the Court-room and see if she could point to the 
man that she had seen in the hall that night, and she, as 1 have already 
described, looked round and pointed out the accused. 

Do you say it was without hesitation when she began by intimating 
that she was very suspicious, if anything?—Well, it depends on how you 
put it. 

Well, it is a great deal in this case how it is put; would you tell me 
whether you call that unhesitating identification?—Certaiiily it was 
hesitating. 

Not confident?—There seemed to be a want of confidence to speak 
straight out, or stupidity, I could not say which; she seemed a bit excited. 

She was stupid and excited?—There is no doubt she was. 

And hesitating?—^Yes, a little. 

What did she say about his walk which identified him ?—^Well, she was 
asked to exhibit the manner in which he walked, and she tried to do so. 

Was there anything very characteristic?—^No, I could not see very 
much about it. 

You saw nothing very peculiar in it?—^No. 

Nothing to distinguish the walk from the walk of many other men?— 
Well, the only thing ^at I have seen about his walk is that his left foot 
is a little in-toed. 

Is that the only thing you have observed?—That is the only thing I 
have observed. 

What is the thing called a shaking of the shoulders which is mentioned 
by Lambie?—should fancy a rocking gait. 

, Have you observed a rocking gait ^so ?—Slightly. 

Why did you not tell us that just now when you told us all you 
observed was a hsn-toe?—That is all; he shoves his shoulders forward a 
little. 

And you have told us you have seen nothing characteristic except the 
hen-toe?—^It is not very conspicuous. 

Do you say that an identification from Slater’s walk would be one that 
would impress you?—^Not from his walk altogether. 
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Suppose you Ixad nothing but the walk to go upon, would you have 
any confidence in your identification?—^No, not quite absolute. 

By the Court —Is there anything characteristic in his walk at all, and, 
if so, what?—^Well, he is a little in-toed in the left foot, and when he lifts 
his foot to walk he thi'ows out his knee a little ; you require to look minutely 
at him before you observe it. 

Nothing that would attract your attention specially?—No, I do not 
think I woi2d take any particular notice of it, except if I was asked to do 
BO or taking particular notice. 

Cross-examination continued—^Did you hear the girl Lambie say over 
in America in answer to a question this—the question is " Didn’t you 
state a moment ago that,you did not see the man’s face?— A, Neither I did, 
I saw him walk ; it is not the face I went by, but the walk ” ; did you hear 
her say that?—^Tes. 

And you say now that the walk is not one that would attract your 
attention?—It is not veiy conspicuous, except if you are looking carefully 
at the person. 

Is it a thing that you would expect to be picked out in a walk of some 
3 yards across a lobby?—It depends entirely upon how you are looking at 
it; one might observe it and another might not. 

But you would have no great confidence in that being picked out?—No. 

By the Court —The period of observation would be something imder 
two seconds?—^Yes. 

CToss-examination continued—Do you not think that the attention of 
the people, if they were lookiug at a man who was in the lobby, would be 
mainly directed to his face?—I shoxxld think so, but it is not for me to say; 
I do not know how they were looking. 

If you saw a stranger in the lobby you would not look to see if he had 
a hen-toe at first?—^No. 

Did the woman Lambie tell you he was a clean-shaven man?—She told 
me he was clean shaven that night. 

If she never saw his face could you understand that?—^Well, it is 
difficult. 

Now, I may take it, I suppose, from you who were present time after 
time in the examination in America, Lambie was asked by what she identi¬ 
fied him, and she said consistently that she did not see his face, and it was 
by his walk alone?—That is so. 

The girl called Barrowman was examined in America also in your 
presence?—^Yes. 

Did you say that when she was first examined in America her identifica¬ 
tion wae confidait?—She picked out the man. She was asked to point him 
out. 

Did she say, That is the man ” ?—She pointed out the accused. 

But did she say that that was the man?—She said that he was very like 
the man at first, and then she said that he was the man. 

Do you remember her being asked whether the man was there, and 
she replied, “ That man here is very like him ” ?—Yes. 

Then the two lawyers got talking, the one saying, “ The man here is 
something like it,’’ while Mr. Fox said, Very like it,” and the witness 
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said, “ I said sometliing like him the first time, and then very like hirn 
after I had said something like him 'M—^Tes, I remember that. 

Would you call that a confident identification?—No, I would not. 

That identification by both of these women which I have put to you 

just now is after the remark outside the Court which you say you heard?_ 

That is so. 

And in the case of Barrowman, at least, it was after she had seen 
the photograph of the man?—^Yes, quite so. 

Can you tell me if there was anything special about the man by which 
the girl Barrowman claimed to identify him?—She identified his nose 
principally. 

Was not that the only thing she professed to go by?—^Yes, by the 

face. 

And her previous opportunity of seeing that had been, I think, while 
the man was running past her on the street on Slst December in the 
vicinity of a lamp?—Yes. 

She described it, I think, as a twisted nose?—^Yes, or turned a little 
to the right side. 

I ask the accused to stand up. Does that man’s nose turn any 
way to the side when you regard his front face?—^No, I do not see much 
twist in it. It is somewhat peculiar, but otherwise there is no twist in it. 

The profile creates an impression which the front face does not?— 
That is so. 

By the Court —^Did the witness Barrowman say for about what 
distance she had had the man in view?—She explained to me at the time 
that when he came down the stair he stood at the bottom step leading 
to the pavement for a little, hesitating, looking to the right, and then 
he turned towards her and ran past her while she was standing under the 
lamppost. 

Cross-examination resumed—^Now, after this identification in America 
the girls were brought back?—^Yes. 

And, of course, when they were taken into the police office to identify 
Slater they were looking for the man they had seen in America?—I 
presume they were. 

May I take it that when they looked for the man they had seen in 
America among these policemen at the police office and the two railway 
officials there was no person who bore a foreign appearance or was the 
least like Slater except himself?—^That is so. 

I wish to ask you this—have already asked detective Trench—^have 
you considered that to be a fair way of conducting an identification, to 
have the only man that they hope to identify in the presence of a number 
of others who do not bear to him the least resemblance?—do not know 
that it is for me to say whether it is fair or not. It is a matter over 
which I had no control. 

What you mean is that you do not want to criticise your superior 
officer?—^I do not. 

When you said that Slater was allowed to take up any position he 
chose in the police office that was really no use, was it? He was the 
only man the least like Slater there?—^Yes, he was the only man like 
Slater. 
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Did he ask to be allowed to take up any special position?— l^o. 

He* allowed you to show him off to these people in any position you 
chose?—Yes. 

Did you march them and make them turn their heads, and so on, 
and Slater never objected?—That is so. 

Were you present when Miss Cunningham was down to identify the 
man ?—^Y"es. 

Had she been shown a photograph before?—I cannot tell. 

During the process of ideiitihcation did you put any coat upon the 
accused that was not his own?—^Yes. 

Whose coat did you put on?—I cannot tell you. I did not put it on, 
but I saw one put on. 

Was he identified in that coat?—^Yes. 

By whom?—The girl Bairowman. 

Did the coat differ from the waterproof coat?—^No, it was exactly 
the same pattern and colour. 

Was it a different length?—^No, it was the same length. 

Why did you not put on his own coat?—It was not available at the 
time. 

Was the coat you put on a short coat?—I did not put it on. 

Did you see it put on?—I saw him with a coat on, but I do not know 
where it came from. 

Was it down to his knees?—It was below his knees a little. 

In America you took possession of the man's luggage ?— Yes. 

Have you been through the whole of his luggage?—Along with Mr. 
Wamock I went through it all. I did not take an inventory. 

You went through it with the express purpose of finding garments in 
his baggage which would tally with the descriptions you had got?—^Yes. 

And also with the purpose, I suppose, of looking for blood stains? 
—Yes. 

How many suits had he?—A great number. 

May I take it that there is no coat, waistcoat, or pair of trousers found 
in his baggage which bears the slightest appearance of blood?—I saw no 
blood on any of his garments. 

And you searched for it?—^Yes. 

Did you find among his baggage anywhere a pair of brown boots 
No, I did not see them. 

If you had found them you would have produced them. Did you 
find other boots?—Yes, I think there was another pair of boots and some 
slippers. 

Do you mean there was only one other pair of hoots ?—^Yes. There may 
have been more, but I do not remember of there being more. 

But were you not searching?—I looked over them; I looked simjdv 
for garments that he was described as having been seen wearing, or I 
was looking for blood stains. 

You searched for brown boots and you got none?—I did not see any 
brown boots. 

Did you get what is commonly called a Donegal hat anywhere?— 
The hats that have been produced are the only ones I found. 
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Were there not a great many hats and caps in the man’s baggage?— 

I did not see a great many. 

There were more than those that have been produced?—I do not 
I'emember seeing any more hats. 

I put it to you there were about seven or eight hats and caps in 
his baggage?—^That is possible. I did not see them. 

Who would see them?—Mr. Warnock may have seen them. 

There is none that you would describe as a Donegal, and you did not 
find brown boots. Did you find any checked trousers?—^No, I do not 
fhink so. There were some striped trousers. 

Any fawn-coloured spats?—No, no spats at all. I saw none. 

A great many coats?—^Yes. 

And they were all minutely examined?—^Yes. 

Now, with regard to the coat which is produced, what did you find 
on it? Anything of an incriminating nature?—I cannot say what that is. 
There were several dark stains, but what these are I do not know. 

Are they very minute?—They are not very distinct, but they are 
visible. 

Did you see the room and the body lying in it?—^Yes. 

Was there not a good deal of blood splashed about?—^Yes. 

Were the fire-irons not merely covered with mere sparks, but with 
a great deal of blood?—Quite a number of sparks. 

Does not the coal scuttle show lots of blood?—^Yes, quite a number of 
sparks. 

Are there not splashes i-unning right down it?—^Yes. 

There are signs on it of blood having run down the whole length of 
the coal scuttle?—^Yes. 

TTiere were bits of the woman's brain found on the rug?—^Yes. 

And a great deal of blood on the carpet?—^Yes. 

There was a rug over the top of her?—^Yes. 

Had not that rug blood on both sides?—^Yes. 

Did it bear the appearance of having been put over her to cover her 
after she was dead?—^Yes. 

There was blood on the top side of the rug as it lay ovct her. I show 
you label No. 17 , the second rug. Was not the hairy side of that rug 
covered with blood—^was there not a lot of blood on it?—^Yes. 

Was not the end doubled back over the woman?—^It was lying flat, 
I think. 

Was it not doubled back over the woman?—Yes, it was lying nght 
over her body. That may have been caused by the constable who lifted 
it before I went there, He lifted it and saw the body. 

Was she lying upon this rug to any extent?—No, she was not on it 
at all. She was lying on the other rug. 

This second rug was on top of her?—Yes. 

With the hairy side on the top of her body?—^Yes. 

If that be so, how would the blood which appears on the other side 
have come there?—^The place was smeared with blood, and throwing it 
off and throwing it down blood may have gone on to the other side in that 
way. 

Would it not hare come from the -weapons or from the dothee of the 
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murderer 1—It might have come from the clothing or from the other rug. 
It could have got there in different ways. 

Fi'om the condition in which you found the room, and from the 
amount of hlood that was spread about, can you conceive of the man 
having executed that murder without having splashed himself a good deal 
with blood?—I would fancy he would have stains of blood over his clothing. 

And a lot of it?—^Yes, I should say a good deal of it. 

Would you expect more than the doubtful spots you found upon that 
waterproof?—^Yes. 

By the Court —^Why? Was there any mark of blood behind the 

chair?—^No. ^ . 

Suppose the old lady was hit from behind, would the person so hitting 
her, do you expect, bear any mark of blood, if no blood was found behind 
the chair?—cannot sayj the blood might have been on the clothes or it 
might not. It depends on how the blow was given. 

There was no blood on the table ?—No. 

Cross-examination resumed—Was not the chair set in to the table as 
if the old lady had been reading at the table?—^Yes, 

And her back was rather towards the door?—She was lying on her 
back. 

Must not the murderer have dealt considerably with her body, because 
was not her chest found completely collapsed?—caimot tell. 

The ribs were all broken?—^The doctors will be able to speak to that. 

Do you not know that?—^No. 

Was not her head all smashed to pieces?—^Yes, I saw that. 

Do you not think that the probabilities are that the person who 
achieved all that upon the body of the woman would exhibit blood stains 
on himself?—^It depended on how the sparks of blood went and how the 
woman was struck. 

By the Court —But you assent to the probabilities?—^Yes. 

Cross-examination resumed—^The probability is that there would be a 
great deal more blood than was found on that coat?—I should fancy that 
ttiere would be some sparks of blood. 

By the Court —Do you know where that red rug usually lay?—It 
usually lay in front of a sideboard, on the other side of the room altogether 
from where the lady was sitting. It had evidently been lifted from there 
and thrown over. 

That would all increase the probability of the man getting some blood 
on him?—(No answer.) 

Cross-examination resumed—^Now, about the hammer (label No. 47). 
Take it that the head of the woman was extensively smashed so that the 
brains were out in portions and the head had deep holes in it and the ribs 
were smashed, is that weapon that you have in your hand the least likely 
to have caused injuries to that extent?—^It would certainly have required 
great force to do it. 

Is it in the least likely to be a weapon to do it?—^I would not say 
it is not. 

But would you say that it was ?—would not like to say. 

Would it not give the man a great deal of trouble and m immense 
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deal of labour to smash the 'woman up in that -way with a hammer like 
^at?—It would req[uire a great deal of force. 

Would you not have thought that a hammer with a larger surface would 
have been necessaiy for the extensive smashing that there was in this 
^jage?—I would not say so. 

That is a light hammer 1—^Yes, but if it was used with force it would 
have bad effects. 

Show me whei*e the blood stains are on that hammer?—do not say 
that there are any. 

Is it your theory that that hammer has been scraped?—^It seems to me 
to have been scraped. 

Is it your theory that the hammer was originally varnished or any¬ 
thing of that kind?—^You can see that it has been tampered with in some 
way. Something has been done in the way of cleaning it up. 

Do you see coal dust at the top of the stick where it joins the hammer 
head ?—Y es. 

Towards the lower part of the shaft, where there is a difference between 
it and the upper part of the shaft, does not that look as if a dirty hand 
had grasped the hammer?—^It is possible. 

Is there, in your opinion, any more difference between the top and 
the bottom of that hammer than what you would expect if the hammer had 
a plain wooden handle and a dirty hand had been in the habit of grasping 
it at the foot?—It is rough at the top as if it had been rubbed with 
something. 

Look at that new hammer which we have produced. Is that an exact 
replica of the hammer (label No. 47) ?—^Yes. 

The same size exactly?—^Yes. 

Has it not got the same kind of handle?—Yes. 

Is there any more signs of scraping on the one than on the other?— 
The one is new and the other has been used. 

But is there any sign on either of scraping up towards the hammer 
head?—^Yes, the new hammer is all the same, whereas the other is smooth 
at the top and the bottom half is rough. 

I show you label No. 48. Did you find in Slater's box four different im¬ 
plements exactly corresponding to the four implements which I show you on 
this card?—^Yes. 

Were these recovered?—I did not recover these. 

Suppose somebody with a hand covered with coal dust gripped this new 
hammer, would you expect that the clean hammer would become exactly 
like that after a Httle \ise?—It might. 

Do you persist at all that there has been obvious scraping?—I cannot 
say what it has been. I simply say there has been some rubbing. Whether 
it has been tear and wear I do not know. 

You mean irtbbing at the lower part?—^Yes. 

But there is nothing like scraping at the other part?—You call it the 
upper part. 

(Ihe hammers were handed to the jury for inspection.) 

You said at the end of your examination—^I do not know why you 
emphasised it—it took seven and a half minutes' walking to go from 
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tke door of Miss Gilchrist's house to a Subway station. "Which Subway 
station?—^The station in South Woodside Road. 

Is that by Kelvinbridge?—^By West Princes Street. It is near 
Kelvinbridge, and is called the Kelvinbridge station. 

Was the person who wa^ supposed to have committed this crime seen 
at the Kelvinbridge station, o<r reported to have been seen there?—^Yes. 

Somebody answering to the description?—^Yes. 

At what hour?—I do not know. I did not take the statement from 
the person who spoke to that. 

At what hour do you take it that this crime was committed?—It must 
have been between 7 and 7.16, or between 7 and 7.30. 

So a direct run by the murderer—if it was he—on the route you have 
mentioned should have brought him up there, I suppose, by something 
about twenty minutes past seven?—^Yes. 

A walk would have taken him there just after twenty minutes past 
seven?—^Yes. 

Then there is another thing I want to ask you; was anybody seen 
running in the direction you have spoken of?—^The girl Barrowman de¬ 
scribed that the man was running west along West Princes Street. 

How far?—^As far as West Cumberland Street she took notice of him, 
she said. 

I mean, he did not run straight along to this Subway, but turned to 
the left along West Cumberland Street?—Yes. 

Was anybody else seen running along there?—^A Miss Brown speaks of 
two men running along this direction. 

That is two other men entirely separate?—^They were two together. 

I mean, they were not Slater; they were not the men who went down 
West Cumberland Street?—^Well, I do not know whether it was or not; 
you will get that from the witnesses. 

At any rate, running straight down in the direction of the Subway, 
there were two men seen running?—^Yes, Miss Brown speaks to that. 

And then Barrowman says there was a single man seen running, who 
turned to his left down West Cumberland Street?—Yes. 

And was that at or about the same time—^both of them?—^Well, near the 
same time. 

Is Miss Brown coming?—She is here to-day. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocatb —^Were th’ere a number of men 
who were clean shaven in the Court-house at New York?—Oh, quite a 
number. 

Were there a number of dean-shaven men in the Central OflSce in 
Glasgow?—^There were. 

Were all the men different—just ordinary types of men that you see 
in the streets?—^That is so. 

Did eith» of the girls ever point to anybody in the room, either in 
New York or in the Central Office, except Slater?—^Except the one man, no. 

Did they ever hesitate between him and somebody else?—^Never. 

Do you recollect that the girl Barrowman in your presence was asked 
the question in New York, Did you see the man here you saw ftnt 
night?*' and thea the accused's agent said, '^I think she ought to be 
asked to describe him " ?—^Yes. 
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And then she described him?—She described him. 

And then do you recollect the Commissioner said, “Is the man in 
this room among all these men here that you saw that night”? and 
Barrowman answered, “ That man here is very like him ” ?—These are her 
words. 

And then do you recoUeot that the accused's agent, Mr. Miller, said, 
“ The man here is something like him ” ?—^Yes. 

And Mr. Fox, for the Crown, said, “ She said very like him ” ?—^Yes. 

And is it not the fact that the girl Barrowman said, “ He is very like 
him ” ?—^Yes. 

And then do you recollect the witness saying, “ I said ' something like 
him' the fest time,’ ” and then ‘ very like ’ after I had said * something 
like him ?—Yes. 

Now, did she take a careful look at the man?—She did. 

It was not a mere casual glance?—^No, 

She looked carefully at him?—Yes, he was asked to stand up. 

And when she had looked carefully at him did she then say he was 
very like him?—Yes. 

And then do you recollect the Commissioner said, “ Point the man 
out,” and did she point him out?—She pointed him out. 

Without hesitation?—^Without hesitation. 

Now, do you say the same of the witness Helen Lambie, that she 
never hesitated between this man and anybody else?—Never. 

Did you see anything in his gait apart from the way in which he 
turned in his left foot; did you see anything in his gait when he moved 
along which is peculiar?—He puts his shoulders forward as he steps along 
in a rocking gait, slightly. 

Suppose you saw him walking, taking both this rolling movement 
you have described and this turn of his left foot, would that strike you 
as peculiar?—^Putting everything together it is noticeable, I should fancy; 
it is observable if you were looking at the person minutely. 

And with such light as you saw, and the distance from the room out 
to the stair, would there be sufficient opportunity for the girl to see his 
way of walking?—^Yes, if she looked to see—^if she was looking at his 
feet. 

Or his shoulders?—^Yes. 

Did you hear her say in New York that the man held down his head 
as he came out?—^Yes. 

By the Court —Did you recover Slater’s luggage from the boat?— 
No, we recovered it from the Government stores in New York—sealed. 

You do not know where the box containing the coat and the hammer 
was during the voyage—^whether it was down in the hold or whether it 
was under Slater’s control?—It was down in the hold, and Mr. Wamock 
had the keys of all the boxes. 

Do you know whether, at the time that the warrant was issued for 
Slater’s apprehension, it was known that the diamo-nd brooch which he 
had pawned was not the same as that which was amissing?—^It was known 
from the very start that it was not the same, 

Arthur Montague Adams, examined by the Lord Advocate— live 
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at 61 West Princes Street, Glasgow* It was called 14 Queen's Terrace* 
It is next door to No, 16, Miss Gilchidst's house, immediately to the west. 
My Louse is on the ground floor. It is entered by a front door up six 
steps fz’om the pavement. My door is on the same level as the door of 
the closemouth leading to Miss Gilchrist's house. Her dining-room is 
just over my dining-room. I knew Miss Gilchrist as a neighbour only. 
I did not visit. My mother and flve sisters live in the same house with me. 
On Monday night, 21st December last, I was in my house after six o'clock* 
About seven o'clock I was sitting in the dining-room with my two sisters, 
Laura and Rowena. When 1 was sitting there 1 heard a sound like a thud, 
and three distinct knocks, as if wanting assistance, up above in Miss 
Gilchi’ist's dining-room. My sister Laura drew my attention to it. 

Did she suggest that you should go up and see if anything was wrong? 
—She sent me up instantly. The door at the closemouth was ajar. I did 
not requii’e to ring; it was open. I went right upstairs to Miss Gilchrist's 
door, I rang the bell three times for certain. I i*ang it hard—^rude rings. 
Her house door was apparently looked. There is a glass panel on each 
side of the door. . Loolung through it I could see quite distinctly that the 
lobby gas was lit. ’ I listened for any sounds inside the house. After I 
had been standing at the door for half a minute or so 1 heard what 1 
thought was the servant breaking sticks in the kitchen; 1 could not say 
what it was ; that was only my surmise. It seemed as if it was some one 
chopping sticks—^not heavy blows. At that time I did not know whether 
Miss Gilchrist's maid-servant was out or not ; 1 imagined that she was in. 
I know her by sight quite well. I waited fully a minute or a minute 
and a half at the door. 

Did you hear any further sound?—I just heard what I thought was 
the girl breaking sticks. 

Afterwards?—^While I was at the door. 

But did you hear it going on and then stopping, and then resuming 
again, or was it continuous ?—I formed the opinion that the girl was doing 
up her kitchen, and that she was not going to open the door. I cx>uld not 
really properly explain it. After waiting for a minute or two I went 
downstairs again and entered my own house. I left the door at the close¬ 
mouth ajar just as I had found it. I went into the dining-room again. 
I told my sisters the house was all lit up, and I did not think Qiere 
was anything wrong ; 1 thought it was the girl. My sister Laura thought 
otherwise. She made me go back again. She thought there must be 
something wrong. Without sitting down or waiting any time I returned 
upstairs to Miss Gilchrist's door. I gave the door bell an ordinary good 
pull. I did not hear any sound the second time. I stood, after pulling 
the bell; I had my hand on the door bell when I heard footsteps in the 
close. This was the servant girl, Helen Lambie. When the girl came 
up I told her I thought there was something wrong, or something seriously 
wrong; I cannot give you the exact words* She told me that it was the 
pulleys in the kitchen that I had heard. 

Did the girl put two keys into the locks and open the doors 9-^he 
opened the door, but I cannot say whether there were two keys or not, 

I was standing at the back of her. I said 1 would wait She opened the 
door. 




Outer side of house door, 15 Queen's Terrace, showinsr portion of common stair 

From Hie Photograph produced iji Couit 
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Will you now tell us what happened in your own words?—Well, there 
is a bedroom over there (pointing to the right); say, that is the bedroom, 
and there is the drawing-room, this is the door where I am standing now. 
The dining-room is on the left-hand aide, and then there is an old-fa^oned 
grandfather’s clock between that, and just over on that side of the kitchen. 
I stood at the door on the threshold, half in and half out, and just when 
the girl had got past the clock to go into the kitchen a well-dressed man 
appeared. I did not auspecb him, and she said nothing, and he came up 
to me quite pleasantly. I did not suspect anything wrong for a minute. 
I thought the man was going to speak to me, till he got past me, and 
then I suspected something wrong, and by that time the girl ran into the 
kitchen and put the gas up, and said it was all right, meaning her pulleys. 
I said, Where is your mistress? ” and she went into the dining-room. 
She said, Oh, come here ” j I just went in and saw the horrible spectacle, 
and I said, Go to the olosemouth and stand there till I come back.” I 
went down to St. George's Road, and I could see no people there, but I 
could see up to Park !l^ad, and oould see people in -^e distance, and 1 
made after him as hard as 1 could go, but it was no use. 

Did you see the man go downstairs ?—I saw the man walk quite coolly 
till he got up to me, and then he went down quickly, like greased lightning, 
and that aroused my suspicions. He walked coolty till he got past me, and 
then he went down quickly and banged the door at the foot of the dose. 
I heard him going rapidly down ths stair. - 

Will you describe the man you saw to the best of your ability?—Well, 
it was a passing view 1 got of Mm. He wae a man a little taller than me, 
a little broader in the shoulders; not a well-built man, but well featured 
and clean shaven, and 1 cannot exactly swear to his moustache, but if he 
had any it was very little. He was rather a commercial traveller’s type, 
or perhaps a clerk, and I did not know but what he might be some of 
her friends. He had on dark trousers and a light overcoat; whether it 
was fawn or grey I could not really say. I do not recollect what sort of 
hat he had; I am not sure on that point. He seemed gentlemanly and 
well dressed. He had nothing in his hand so far as I could tell. I did 
not notice anything about his way of walking at all. 

Did you see him at all after he passed you; did you look round to 
see him disappear down the stairs?—got a good view; 1 saw Mm run 
down the stair, but he was too quick for me, I mean he darted down 
immediately he had passed me. 

By the Cotot —^He left the house door open. 

Examination continued—Could you tell he was coming from the 
direction of the large bedroom?—Yes, now that I know where Sie bedroom 
is. 1 just took a look into the dining-room before I went down the 
stairs, I saw Miss Gilchrist lying covered up with a rug, with her feet 
towards the door and her head towards the fireplace, but I did not touch 
her; I thought my best plan was to make after the man as quickly as 
possible. When I failed to get on his track I came back to the house. I 
then found the servant and a constable in it. The constable and I entered 
the dining-room together. We uncovered the body and found she had 
been battered to death, but she was breatMng—^just breathing. I went 
lor Dr. Adams as hard as I could go, I brought another constable, and 
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1 'phoned to the police ofiSoe. I myself waited in the house for the 
police; I waited there till eleven o'clock. I had not on my spectacles at 
the time. 

Did you form any sort of idea about the age of the man!!—^Well, I 
said in my deposition he was between twenty five and thirty, I thought. 
I did not hear any sound as of Miss Gilchrist's bell being rxmg that night. 
I noticed her bell being i-ung, but I did not notice it that night. I might 
miss that. I was oooupied at the time in the dining-room. I was tieing 
up a parcel for a young lady to send away some groceries. I do not 
always notice when her bell is rung. I did not see the girl go out for a 
newspaper; I got the girl in the close. I did not know at the time 
that there was nobody in the house except Miss Gilchrist; I know that 
there were just her and a maid living there—^that there were just the two of 
them. I went to America with Warnock and Pyper, and with the two female 
witnesses Lamhie and Barro'^vman. When I arrived there I recollect tliat 
before going to the Court-house I was shown a photograph in Mr. Fox's 
office. That was a newspaper cutting. 

Was it a good photograph or a bad one as far as you could judge?— 
I really ooxdd not judge from the photograph at aU. When we were being 
examined we were aU together in the Commissioner's room in New York. 
There were a number of people in the room. I did not see Slater come 
into the room. He was in the room before I came in. When he came 
in I was standing up against the wall. There were a number of men in 
the room. 1 think I sat on a chair when I was being examined. 1 was 
asked to point out among the men present the man that I had seen that 
night. I pointed out Slater, but I did not say that he was the man. 
1 said he closely resembled the man. Slater was the only man 1 did 
point out as closely resembling him. 

Had you any difficulty between him and the other men there?—The 
general appearance of the man was all I went by. 

Was he the only man amongst all the men pointed out?—^Yes, as 
resembling the man -^at came out of that house. 

From what was it that you judged that he was like the man or 
resembled the man you saw?—^His general appearance. 

Did you notice if there were other clean-shaven men there?—Oh, 
there were all sorts of men. The room was pretty full; there were a good 
few people there. 

Was he handcuffed or was there anything distinctive about his appear¬ 
ance?—thought he had rather a superior appearance. 

By the Couht —^There was nothing to mark him out as a prisoner. 
He was just sitting twiddling his thum& like that. (Illustrating,) 

Examination continued—I came home from America after being ect* 
amined in New York. I was examined twice in New York, on two 
successive days, but on the second day there was nothing asked hardly; 
it wae only a word or two. The first day was the day of examination for 
identification. After I came back to this country I saw Slater again in 
the Central Police Office. I am not sure of the date, hut it was in 
February some time. I should think there would be a dozen men any 
way—perhaps more—in the room at the Central Police Office. I pointed 
out Slater again. I said of him in the Central Police Office the same as 
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I said in New York. I had no difficulty in pointing him out from all the 
other men in the room in Glasgow, as in New York. I did not hesitate 
between him and somebody else. 

And was it again just from your general recollection and the general 
appearance of the man?—That is so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Cluke—I n New York you were all together 
in a room while the depositions were made before the Commissionei'?—^Yes. 

And you were taken successively on to this chair?—The second day 
I was examined j the first day I had nothing to say at aU; it was the 
second day, as far as I remember, that I was asked. 

Were you not examined on the 26th of January?—I could not give the 
exact date. 

Was it the day after your arrival ?—No, I was not examined that day; 
it must have been the following day, as far as I can tell you. 

Were you present when the girl Barrowman and the other girl Lambie 
made their statements in America?—Yes. 

And they made their statements before you did?—^Yes. 

And, of coui'se, both Lambie and Barrowman had indicated that Slater 
was very like the man before you went on to the witness stand to give your 
statement?—^Yes. 

And you knew precisely where the man in question was sitting when 
you went on to the chair?—^Yes, I admit that. 

So that when he was shown to you in America he was not placed 
among a lot of other men of the same appearance?—There was Slater, and 
then came Mr. Goodhart and Mr. Miller, but I knew who Mr. Miller was, 
because he asked me if my name was Adams, and if 1 was a Grown witness, 
and I said yes. 

Sitting in a row there was Mr, Miller, that was Slater’s counsel or 
agent in America?—I suppose they are both his agents. 

And then Goodhart had something to do with the case also?—^Yes, he 
had got to do with it, but Mr. Miller was pleading. 

Mr. Miller was pleading, and Mr. Goodhart was telling him what to 
plead?—I suppose sc. 

And Slater was there?—I suppose that is the way of it. 

And Slater had been pointed out twice already before you proceeded 
to give your evidence?—That is so. 

And even after all you have heard you do not give an absolutely con¬ 
fident opinion that that was the man?—No, it is too serious a charge for 
me to say from a passing glance. 

Do you say you had a passing glance?—^Well, you know the time it 
takes for a man to come from a room. 

You identified him as a clean-shaven man?—I meant from here (indi¬ 
cating the upper lip); but there was very little on it. 

Did you not say clean shaven?—If he had a moustache he had not any 
more than I have got, and that is not much. 

You are not clean shaven?—^Well, very near it. 

I see in America you were asked, “ What did his face look like? and 
you said, Just an ordinary face, a sharp-featmed man, nothing special 
about him, clean shaven Yes. 

That is what you mean still?—^Tes, 
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Then the agent asked you» and you said ho had a hat on; you said, 
” I think it wue a hut, i do not say he had, but I think so**'/—Yes, I 
said it was not a cap; I wanted to explain to him that 1 could not be sui'O 
on that point. 

Was it a bowler hat, or do you moan you do not know what it was i — 
I have said I am not sure on that point; I have said that all along. 

You would not identify it as a Donegal hatl—No, I did not know 
what a Donegal hat was imtil I was told about it. 

You have heard about that nowt—Yes, plenty. 

Do you know now what a Donegal iiat is?—^Yes. 

Well, it was not that?—No; of course, I did not pay much attention 
to the hat. 

Then I think you were asked, ** Did you notice anything remarkable 
about his gait and walk? and you said, ** No, I thought he walked like 
a commei^cial traveller ?—No, I said I thought he had the appearance 
of a commercial traveller. 

And then you were asked An ordinary walk? ** and you said Just 
an ordinary walk —As far as 1 could tell. 

At the time you went to this door, the door was opened by Lambie, 
who had the keys?—^Yes. 

Now, did you stand upon the mat outside?—^No, I stood over the 
threshold of the door. 

Where did Lambie go?—^Lambie made straight for the kitchen. 

Now, when the door was opened the first time was anybody in tlie 
haU?—No. 

I think I heard you say that Lambie had got along as far as the 
dock on her way to the kitchen before a man appeared?—That is so. 

Then, would it be incorrect for Lambie to say she was at the door 
when the man passed her?—^Well, I think so, but I think the girl was 
excited. 

That is not in accordance with her recollection?—No, I have nothing 
to do with her recollection. 

At the time the man passed you where was Lambie?—She was in the 

hall. 

By the clock, you mean?—^No, the man passed, and she went into the 
kitchen and just came out and told me it was all right. I took that to 
mean that it was the pulleys in the kitchen. 

Where was the man who had come out of the room when Lambie came 
back and said to you, " It^s all right —^He was down the stair. 

Had Lambie gone into the kitchen by the time the man passed you?— 
No, I think the man had passed me before she went into the kitch^en, as 
far as I remember. 

And then, as I understand, if you stood at the door the man was 
walking towards the door from ihe right hand side of the hall?—Yes. 

And Lambie was going towards Sie left hand corner to get into the 
kitchen?—^Yes. 

Past a ©look halfway down?—^Tes. 

You said you had a passing glance at the man as he went past you 

Yes. 

Did you see anything special about his nose?—^No. 
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It did not atti-act 7 our attention?—No. 

His walk did not attract your attention?—No, but Ms dress did. 

But not the hat?—No. 

And not the boots; you did not see them?—No. 

What kind of trousers had he?—They were dark. 

And a light coat?—^Yes. 

You said that the coat was either fawn or grey; are you definite about 
its colour?—No, it was a light coat. 

That is all you know?—That is all. 

How far had the man got down the stair before you started going down 
after him?—I had just time to go into the room—I looked into the room, 
and the girl said, Oh, you go down the stairs as quick as you can,'* 
and I W'ent down the steps, and nearly fell down. 

Can you give any idea as to how long you would be in the house after 
the man passed you at the door before you started after him?—Not more 
than half a minute. 

Did you say that he went down like greased lightning?—^Yes. 

You mean that he went down as fast as he could?—Yes. 

And you thought at that time that he was anxious to get away as 
fast as possible?—I knew he was a thief then. 

When you w’ent into the dining-room Miss Gilchrist was lying on her 
back?—^Yes, hut I did not uncover her at all the first time. 

What had she over her?—She had a big rug over her. 

She was lying on the top of the hearth rug, with her head rather 
towards the fire?—^Yes, and with her feet towards the door. 

In a diagonal position?—^Yes. 

There was a lot of blood about her, as you saw afterwards?—^Yes. 

The other rug that had been produced was laid on the top of her? 
—^Yes. 

Do you remember whether it had the hairy side up ?—^Yes, the hairy 
side was up. 

And the other side was on the top of the lady?—^Yes. 

Did you notice that there was a gread deal of blood on the hair also 
of that rug?—^No, I did not observe that. It nearly made me sick. 

You did not look at it too much?—No. 

From where you were when the man came out do you think you 
were in a better position to observe the man than Helen Lambie?—^Yes. 

Why do you say so?—^Because I practically faced him. He did not 
cross the hall, but walked quite coolly as if the house belonged to him. 

Lambie in the meantime was on the other side of the hall, near the 
clock?—^Yes. 

You say decidedly that you had a better opportunity of seeing him?— 
Yes, I have no doubt about that at all. 

At this time, I understand, it was your sister, Miss Laura Adams, 
who asked you to go upstairs?—Yes. 

Was Mrs. Liddell also in the house at the time?—^Yes. 

How long had she been in?—She came in at five minutes to seven 
with my mother. The whole thing was done by ten minutes past seven. 

Re-examined by the Lobd Advocate —^Would a couple of steps or so 
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take Iklexi Lambie in so far as you saw her?—She was further in than 
that* 

ilow niiiny steps was she in'l —Kight or ten I wtmld say—perhaps a 
little more—between the kitchen and the dining-room. 

How many steps would she be in at the time when the man apt>ear€d!l 
—She was just going to enter tiie kitchen. 

Did she have an opportunity of seeing the man?-—Yes, she saw the 
man, because she stood and stared and did not o|>en her mouth. 

When he passed her 1—Yes, she had a good enough view of the man. 

She turned round?—Yes, she stood and looked, and never said a 
word. 

Was she plainly taken aback?—^Yes, thoroughly. That is my 
impression. 

And excited?—I think so. 

You saw her ton round?—^Yes, she turned round and stood. 

Was the man in your view until he disappeared down the stair?— 
Yes, till he got past me. 

Did you turn round a little, too?—^Yes, 

Is the prisoner the man you saw in New York and the Central Police 
Station?—would not like to swear to it. I am a little near-sighted. 

Go near to him^ and say whether he is the man you saw in New York 
and the Central Police Office?—Yes, that is the man. 

He is the man that you think resembled the man that you saw?—^Yes, 
doeely. 

By the Court —^What kind of light was there in the lobby?—It was 
well lit. There was an ordinary lamp with, I think, a blue glass, but I 
could not be positive. It is a nice hall lamp. The house is well furnished. 

It was fully lit?—Yes. 

Was there any light from the rooms, the doors of w^hich were open, 
as well as from the lobby lamp ?—The only light I could see was from the 
dining-room, 

jSid it throw any light into the lobby?—The lobby light there was 
the light above. 

When you saw the man was his head up or down; was there anything 
noticeable about that?—It might be slightly down, but very little. 

It did not attract your attention?—No, I was thoroughly off my 
guard. 

Was he dark or fair?—^Dark. 

He had a hat on?—am not certain of that. 

Had he a covering on his head or not?—I am not csertain. 

Had he his coat collar turned up or down?—Just ordinary, I think, 
BO far as I could tell. His dress put me thoroughly off—thought he was 
a visitor. 

Till he came up to you, you did not pay the special attention that you 
would have done if you had thought there was anything suspicious?—That 
is so. 

Then when he passed you and ran, you looked at him also?—^Yes, 

By that time you could only see his hack?—Yes, that is all I saw. 

Is it your evidence that what Helen Lambie saw would be a side view, 
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whereas you had a front view of the man?—I had a front view, and she go-t 
a good side view. 

But you had a front view only at the time when your attention was 
not drawn specially to him from any idea of wi'ongdoing?—^Yes. 

Lauea Emma Adams, examined by the Lord Advocate —I live with 
my brother, the last witness, at 51 West Princes Street. Our dining¬ 
room is immediately below Miss Gilchrist^s. I knew Miss Gilchrist as a 
neighbour. 

By the Court —I had never been in Miss Gilchrist’s house. 

Examination continued—I came into our own house about ten minutes 
to seven on the evening of 21st December last, I went to my own room 
and then into the dining-room, which was immediately below Miss 
Gilchrist’s dining-room. I was reading the paper in the dining¬ 
room about seven o’clock. I heard a noise from above, then a very heavy 
fall, and then three sharp knocks. I looked up and said to my brother, 
“ Miss Gilchrist evidently wants something,” 1 connected the three sharp 
knocks with Miss Gilchrist’s house because at one time we said that if she 
wanted anything she was to knock, and some of us would go up. My 
brother instantly went upstairs. He came back in two or three minutes 
and told me he had rung the bell two or three times, but he thought there 
was nothing wrong, because the house was lit up, and he heard the girl 
cracking sticks. I said to him, That is not cracking sticks,” and he 
said, If it will please you, I will go up again.” When my brother was 
upstairs I heard something going on, but not so distinct as the knocks. 
I could not say what the noise I heard resembled. It was very unusual. 
I advised my brother to go up again, and he went instantly. 

Two or three minutes after he went up again what did you hear?— 
heard nothing until I heard a rush down the stair. When I heard the rush 
I said to my sister, ” Something is wrong,” and we went to look out. 
One of us went to the window and the other flew to the door. I looked 
out of the window and I saw the maid wringing her hands. I could then 
see something was wrong, and I went to the door. I went upstairs 
immediately afterwards. There was not a soul in the house when I 
went up. I had to- get the key from the maid and open the door. 

Was the sound that of some one rushing down the stairs ?—We could 
hear the feet. It must have been my biother and the maid, and probably 
some one else. It was a rush of feet down the stairs, 

Mrs. Bowena Adams or Liddell, examined by the Lord Advocate— 
I am a sister of the last witness, and I reside at 63 Elmbank Street, 
Glasgow. On Monday, 21st December last, I went along with my mother 
to her house at 14 Queen’s Terrace. I reached the house from the St. 
George’s Road direction about five minutes to seven. My mother is an 
old lady. Before I reached the door of the house I saw a dark form 
leaning against the railing, just under my mother’s dining-room window. 
I only saw a dark form, but, as I approached, I looked at the face of the 
man who was standing there. I gave a good stare—^almost a rude stare 
—and I took in the face entirely, except that I did not see his eyes. He 
had a long nose, with a most peculiar dip from here (pointing to the bridge 
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of the nose). You would not see that dip amongst thousands. He had a 
very clear complexion j not sallow nor a white pallor, hut something of an 
ivory colour. He was very dark, clean shaven, and very broad in this 
part of the head (points to the cheek bone or temple). He had a low-down 
collar. His cap was an ordinary cap, I think, of a brownish tweed. He 
was very respectable. The man was just under the eastmost window, 
the window furthest away from the close, facing towards St. George's 
Road, He was on the same side of the street. He was leaning with his 
arm on the railing, nearer St. George's Road than the close entrance. 
After I passed him I looked over my shoulder, and he glided from the 
railing and disappeared, and I thought no more about him. West Princes 
Street is becoming a thoroughfare now a good deal. 

But it is a quiet street as compared with Great Western Road, for 
example?—^Yes, it is not a main thoroughfare. 1 did not look where the 
man went. The whole thing passed in a few seconds. 

Would you recognise the man again?—I believe 1 have recognised him, 
I believe so, but, of course, I might be liable to error. 

Look at the prisoner?—I cannot recognise him on this side. It wns 
the other side I saw. (The accused turned roimd with his left side to tlie 
witness.) I do believe—am afraid, he was there—^he was there at any 
rate; I believe he was the man that was standing at the railings. 

Do you say that just from what you recollect of the appearance of the 
man's face?—^Yes. It was hardly a passing glance; it was a stare. I heard 
the noise when I was in the house, all but the faU of the body. I joined 
in siding my brother up. 

Cross-examined by Mr, McClure —^Have you forgotten to mention to 
us that the man was wearing a coat?—He had on a big coat. 

A tweed coat?—believe it to be a brownish tweed. 

A heavy coat?—believe so. 

Not a waterproof?—cannot say whether the material was waterprooS 
or not, but it was not what you would call a gentleman's watei'proof. 

Not like the waterproof that has been produced?—Let me see the 
collar. 

Have you not seen this before?—^No ; they have not bothered me before 
but once. Show me the hem. 

Did you see the hem that night?—^Yes. I am going by the hem 
considerably, because it was not a thin paper-like edge. It was a hemmed 
edge, whatever the coat was. 

Do you mean a heavy seam inside the edge of it?—It was not like a 
thin waterproof. 

It was not like the waterproof which has been produced?—It was not 
that material. It was a thick coat. I have stuck to that all along, and 
I will stick to it stiU. 

You also said it was not a fawn ooat?—^Well, first of all, I said 
browny fawn, hut Mr. Hart seemed to have a good deal of difficulty about 
browny fawn, and so I was quite agreeable that it should pass as a coat 
fhe predominant colour of which was brown. 

You were ready to slightly change the colour to please Mr. Hart?— 
No. I have said all along that it was brown or fawn. Of course, there 
are so many shades, you see. 
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I understand. It was a brown coat and a heavy ooat. When did 
you first make a statement about this man?—On the Wednesday following 
the murder. 

You had not thought of this man for two days?—He never came back 
to me for two days. The murder was so unusual and exciting that every¬ 
thing else was out of our heads. 

Your brother was the first man on the spot?—^Yes. 

Did you not mention this man to him?—I mentioned it on the Wed¬ 
nesday, and they laughed at the matter. 

Y^y?—They said, ' What was the man doing at the railing? What 
had he to do with the murder? That was vei-y reasonable. 

May I take it your family treated your alleged man at the railing 
as rather a jest?—They did, and they said, ''There are quite enough 
mixed up in this miserable afiair,” and why should I have anything to 
do with it. 

When you were taken to identify this man at the police office, did you 
not say that he resembled the man slightly?—I said in front of the 
prisoner, when Mr. Douglas asked me, "Yes, slightly." He was in his 
blue coat then. 

Is that still your view?—I saw him again in another coat. I went 
back to look at him, and then I got the thicker coat as I had seen it. 
He was not standing upright ; he was bending, and had the appearance of a 
delicate man even at that time. He was drawn together. 

Was your first impression of him that he was a delicate man?—^He 
had not the robustness of youth to look at. 

The man you saw against the railings you thought was delicate?—He 
was not standing as a robust young man would. He was rather drawn 
together. 

Were you rather surprised when you saw a man of Slater’s build down 
at the police office?—^Very much. 

It was not like the man you had seen?—The face was there, but in 
that ooat he was totally different from what he was in the first coat. 

You would never have recognised him in the first coat?—No; but a 
tailor, you know- 

You had never seen him really till this day in the coat which you 
thought he was wearing that night?—^I had never seen him since I looked 
at him that night. 

On what date was it that you went to the police office for the purpose 
of identifying him?—I cannot remember, but I could easily find out. I 
went down witli ^he crowd. 

Did you see any other man like him?—^No. 

He was the only man who was the least like the person you recollected? 
—^Tes; I scanned him closely as a matter of form, I would rather not 
even say that he resembles the man, but, still, I am on oath, and, being 
called as a witness, I must say- 

You must say as near the truth as you can speak?—^Yes. 

Then, do you go back from your original stat-ement that he was 
slightly like?—^No. I told Mr. Douglas that he strongly resembled him, 
and I said, May I look at him again? because if I could have only said 
that he was not a bit like I should have been pleased, but 'when I saw him 
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agaixL he came back so strongly on me. Then he had a cap on i it was 
pretty well down, and I got the face much better. 

The delicacy you spoke of was totally absent?—No. He did not look 
the same figure in this waterproof—^he did not look so nice as in the blue 
coat. He w'as a fine figure in the blue coat. 

When did you see him in the blue coat ?—^In the row of people to be 
identified. 

The waterproof did not show him so well off?—No. 

Neither the wateorproof nor the blue coat is the coat that you saw him 
in that night?—^No. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate —Do I understand you to say that 
it was by his face you judged?—^Yes. I was shown his photograph in the 
paper, and I could not tell that I identified him. When I went dovrn to 
see him I thought that he was not certainly the man I had seen, and there¬ 
fore going down I said to myself—of course I had heard, I confess, about 
the beautiful blue coat—I said to myself I shall only make for the features 
that are strong in my memory, and if they satisfied me then I could identify 
him again. The figure and the clothes came as secondary to me. I do 
not know whether I was right or not. 

When you say ike features had strongly impresised themselves on you, 
do you mean the side face that you saw?—^Yes. I could not recognise any 
other. 

You did not see the full face?—^No, nor the other side. They are 
both quite different. 

May I take it that your identification is entirely from your view of 
the side face that you stared at?—^Yes, First I thought he was a loiterer, 
and I have a special animus against loiterers, and I was beginning to get 
bristly. Tlien I wondered and thought that pei'haps he might be waiting 
foi’ the maid ujpstaira. Then I thought he might be waiting for one of 
my sister^B pupils, and therefore I stared at him. 

And only at that one feature, the side face?—Yes. He was clean 

shaven. 

Mrs. Barbara Macdonald or Barrowman, examined by the Lord 
Advocate —I am the wife of Robert Barrowman, a moulder, and I live at 
9 Seamore Street, Glasgow. The witness Mary Barrowman is an adopted 
daughter of mine. She has lived with me and my husband since she was 
nine days old, when her mother died. She has always considered me and 
my husband to be her mother and father. She was bom on 16th 
January, 1894, No. 55 of the productions is her birth certificate. She 
has been known as Mary Barrowman all along. She was employed in 
December last with Mr. M'Callum, bootmaker, in Great Western Road, 
and her hours were from nine o’clock in the morning till eight at night. 
I remember on Monday, 21st December, Mary coming home late at night. 
She said that an old lady had been murdered in West Princes Street, and 
she went down from her Band of Hope with some of the children to see 
where it was, as she had seen a gentleman coming out of the close, and 
she wondered what he was doing. She said that she did not know ibat 
the murder had happened then, but she said it was out of that very same 
dose that the man came. She said she was sure she would know his face 
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if slie saw him again. I took no notice, because I thought it was just a 
fitoi'y, and I said, Now, Maiy, hold your tongue, because you do not 
know anything about it.” There was no more said that night. She 
said she was sure she would know the man if she saw him again. In the 
afternoon of Wednesday, 23i’d December, when 1 was going upstairs to my 
house, I met Detective M'Gimpsey, who lives in the flat immediately below 
us. I asked him if he had not got word of that man yet, meaning the 
murderer of Miss Gilchrist, and he said that he had nothing to do with it, 
that he w’as in the Northern Department, and that it was the Western 
Department that had to do wuth it, and they had got no word of it. I 
said to him, Then, if it will do any good our Mary saw a man coming 
running out, and she woxild Imow him if she saw him. She says he has 
a tunaod nose, and he came out just at that time.” Mr. M'Gimpsey said, 
“ Well, I will tell that, and you may expect the detectives up.” I said, 
I don't want anything to do with it, because I do not know anything 
more about it.” Following on this conversation a detective came up 
about an hour afterwards, but Mary was not in. He said he would call 
bade again. Then two came up after that. Mary had gone to a 
Reohabite meeting, and they said that they would wait for her, which they 
did, and then she gave her statement to them. That was on the night of 
23rd December. 

Mart Barrowman, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am now fifteen 
years of age. I am employed with a Mr. Malcolm M‘Galium, bootmaker, 
Great Western Road, Glasgow, and I live at No. 9 Seamore Street, Glasgow. 
I remember that on the night of 2lBt December last I left my employer's 
shop in the Great Western Road with a parcel to be delivered at Cleveland 
Street, off St. Vincent Street. I left my employer's place about seven 
o'clock, and I went from Great Western Road up Barrington Drive into 
West Princes Street, and I walked along West Princes Street in the 
direction of St. George's Road. 1 walked eastwards on the south side of 
West Princes Street. West Princes Street is a quiet street. When 1 
came opposite the close a man came running out of it and knocked up 
against me. He wore a fawn overcoat, a dark suit of clothes, and a 
Donegal hat; he had dark brown boots. He ran towards West Cumberland 
Street, and I could see he turned down there. I was just at the lamp-post 
near the close when this happened, I saw him coming out of the close. 
I saw him coming down the steps. He was coming very fast. When he 
came down to the foot of the steps he turned towards me. He was running, 
I did not see anything in his hands. I was at the lamp-post when he ran 
up against me. I was walking towards St, George's Road. It was quite 
bright near the lamp-post where I was when the man knocked up against 
me, I had a look at him coming towards me when he got out of the 
olosemouth. 

Did you see whether the man saw you ?—^He knocked up against me. 
He did not say anything, but just ran on. When he passed me I turned 
to look after him. I walked after him a bit, but I did not keep up with 
him, I kept looking in the direction in which he was going. I did 
not walk fast; he was getting away from me all the time. When he 
turned round into West Cumberland Street I stopped and went back in 
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the direction from which he had come. I got a good look at him both 
when he was coming up to me and when he knocked against me. He 
was tall and broad-shouldered, and he had a slight twist in his nose. He 
was clean shaved, and had dark hair. He had a Donegal hat on, and 
was wearing it down on his face, I got a look at his face. I 
would know him again if I saw him. When I went back to 

the dosemouth I did not see anybody there, and I went on 

with my message. When I went home that night I told my 

mother what I had seen. I told her that I thought there had been an 

old lady murdered there. I had gone with my message and then back to 
my employer's shop, and then to a Band of Hope meeting, where I heard 
about the murder, and then I went back to West Princes Stieet. I went 
there because of hearing about the murder. 1 saw a number of people 
there. I told my mother that I thought I would know the man if I saw 
him again. Two nights afterwards, on 23rd December, two detectives 
came to our house to see me. I told them what 1 had seen, and I described 
the man to them just as I have described him to-day. On 12th January 
I started for America with the gii'l Lambie, and Mr. Adams, Mr. Warnook, 
and Detective Pyper. The day I arrived at New York Mr. Pyper took 
me and the girl Lambie to the Law Courts, where we were to be examined. 
I remember standing in a corridor or passage along with Mr. Pyper and 
Helen Lambie, before going into the room. There were three men coming 
along the corridor, and in between the two men 1 saw this man, the man 
I had seen on the night of the murder, I told Mr. Pyper that this was 
him coming. I had no difficulty in telling that he was the man. Mr. 
Pyper had not asked me any questions about him in the corridor. Nobody 
had told me when I was in the corridor that I would see the man pass. I 
just picked him out that way witho-ut anybody speaking to me. I remember 
Helen Lambie doing the same. I saw him going into the Court-room. 
Afterwards I went into the Court-room along with Mr. Pyper and Helen 
Lambie. There were a great number of men in the Court-room when I 
went in. They were nearly all standing when I went in. I was examined 
there to see if I co>uld recognise the man. I was seated when I was being 
examined. There were a number of other men seated in the room at the 
time I was seated. 1 was asked to point out the man, and I did so. He 
was sitting about 10 feet away from me. Mr. Goodhart was standing 
in front of him when I was asked to point him out. 

How did you see him and point him out?—I looked round the Court, 
and I could not see him, and then I saw a man at the back of Mr. Goodhart, 
and I looked at that man, and it was him, and 1 pointed him out. 1 had 
no difficulty in pointing him out. 

Did you think anybody else in the room was the man except this 
man?—No. 

How did yon recognise him; was he dressed the same or not?—No, 
he was not dressed the same. I recognised him by the face. When I 
saw him in New York he had a black coat on, with a navy blue collar and 
a hat. The hat was one of those hard hats, a howler hat. That was the 
only dress I saw him in at New York. I came home after I was examined 
in New York. After I came home I remember going down to the Central 
Police Office. That was shortly after I came home. When I went down 
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to the Central Police Office I went into a room where there were a number 
of men. There were ten or a dozen men in the room. 1 was asked to 
point out the man I had seen in New York. I pointed him out. It was 
the same man. That was the man I had seen the night that 1 was going 
my message. I had no difficulty in recognising him. I did not think 
that any of the other men who were there was the man. When I first 
went into the room at the Central Police Office he was dressed in the 
same clothes as he had on at New York. A little while afterwards I 
remembered that he had other clothes on. He had on a fawn overcoat 
and a Donegal hat. (Shown production No. 43.) That is the coat that 
I saw. That is like the coat he had on that night when he knocked 
against me. (Shown production No. 44.) 

Is that the hat?—^He had it bashed down in the crown. 

Is that the hat?—^Yes, it is very like it. That is very like the hat 
he was wearing the night he knocked against me. I remember asking 
if he would pull the hat down a little more. I asked that because it was 
not far enough down, the way I saw him that night. When he pulled 
it down I then recognised it as I h.id seen it that night. I said so to the 
police. It was pulled pretty well dowm that night. I had no difficulty 
about recognising him. 

Look at the prisoner; is that the man?—^Yes, that is the man. who 
knocked against me that night. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Cltob —Did it strike you when he came 
out of the close as if he was running away from something?—^No, I thought 
he was miming for a car, or that something had happened. 

He was miming fast?—^Yes. 

As hard as he could go?—^Yes. 

Did he come running down the steps fast?—^Yes, he took about two 
at a time* 

He came down two at a time, and then did he bolt along as fast as 
he could in the direction of West Cumberland Street?—^Yes. 

Then when he passed you he was running at his top speed?—^Yea. 

And with his hat over his eyes?—^Yes. 

Tell me how far it was pulled down?—A good bit down his brow. 

Was it further down the face than it is generally worn by a man? 
—^Yes. 

Was it down as far as his eyes ?—^Yes, just about as far as his eyes. 

And with the brim hanging over?—^No. 

Can you tell me what kind of hat it was; wasn’t it a cloth cap ? 
—^Yes, 

Could you tell me whether it was a light cloth or not!—Dark. 

And was it a round hat with a brim all mund it?—Yes. 

Did you see that quite distinctly?—^Yes. 

You said the man was clean shaven?—^Yes. 

Did you have a good look at him as he was passing under the lampl 
—^Yes. 

Are you quite distinct about that?—^Yes. 

You have no doubt about that whatever?—^No. 

No hair on his face?—^No, 
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Had you time to so© whether hia coat was a waterproof or a cloth coat? 
—Tes. 

Was it a cloth coat?—it was a waterproof. 

Tell m© how you could distinguish that?—^Because I saw it when ho 
was running out of the close- 

You have just told ua that the man was running past you as hard 
as h© could go?—^Yes. 

Do you say that just in the flash in which he went past you were abl© 
to take in all these details?—^Yes. 

By the Court —Was it fully buttoned?—No, it was not buttoned at 
aB. 

Cross-examination resumed—Was he holding it up as he ran?—^Yes. 

How?—^^Vith his hands in his pockets like that (illustrating) and 
holding it up. 

And running hard along?—^Yes, 

As I understand, you distinguished the man by tli© tTviet in his nose? 
—Yes. 

lhat was really what you made him out by?—It was by the whole 

face. 

His clothes had nothing to do with it, because in America you picked 
Mm out at once in different clothes?—^Yes. 

And when he came back to this country you saw him in two different 
sets of clothes, and you identifiod him from his face at once ?—Yes. 

When you saw him in the police office and identified him there you 
noticed he had a moustache on?—^Yes. 

Well, that was different from the man you saw coming out of the 
close?—Yes. 

And the man whom you saw in America had a moustache on?—Yes. 

And the man in the photographs you saw in America had a moustache 
on?—Yes. 

And all these were different from the man you saw coming out of the 
close in that particular?—^Yes. 

You have made no mistalce about that at all?—^No. 

Now, a hat was shown you just now, and, while you say that that hat 
was like the hat, you do not profess to say more than that?—It is very 
like the hat. 

The hat was like and the coat was like?—Yes. 

Did you and Helen Lambie. occupy the same cabin when you were 
going across to America?—Yes. 

And did you have a talk about this on the way over?—No. 

You mentioned it sometimes ?—No. 

Do you mean to say that you and Helen Lamhie, going across to 
America to try and identify the man who had done this thing, never once 
spoke ^ one another on the subject ?—Not that I can remember. 

Did you ever ask Helen Lamhie what she thought he was like?—No. 

Or did she ask you what you thought he was like?—No. 

Had anybody told you not to mention it, or was it just yourself?— 
Just myself. 

Did you wonder what the man in America would be like when you 
went over?—Yes. ^ 
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Did Helen Lambie wonder?—I do not know. 

Did Helen Lambie never say at any time to you what she thought 
would bring the man back to her?—No. 

And you never said to Helen Lambie that if the man had a twisted 
nose in his face you would know him?—No. 

You never spoke about it?—No. 

Was it not an interesting subject to you both?—^Yes. 

Tell us why you never mentioned it to one another when you were 
occupying the same cabin for about twelve days?—She had her own ideas 
and I had my own ideas, and I did not want to tell her what I knew. 

How do you know she had her own idea of the man?—She saw him 
that night. 

Did she tell you she had seen him?—She saw him coming out of the 
house. 

Did she tell you?—No. 

Who told you that she had seen him?—I knew she saw him coming 
out of the house. 

Who told you?—It was in the papers. 

Had you seen it in the papers stated anywhere how Helen Lambie 
would likely identify the man?—No. 

Was anything said to you at all about the man having a peculiar 
wallc?—^In the Court-room she said something about what a funny walk 
he had. 

Did she say that at any time to you before she was in the witness 
chair iij, the Court-room?—No. 

Did you and she never speak about this at all until you were in the 
Court-room?—^No. 

You did not converse about it outside before going in ?—^No. 

You were shown a photograph at Mr. Foi^s office before you went to 
the Court?—^Yes. 

How many photographs?—^Three. 

And were any of them like the man at all?—^Yes. 

Now, as soon as you saw* the photographs, did you recognise the 
man?—^Yes. 

And was Mr. Pyper, the detective, there then?—^Yes. 

I want you to be particular about this; he said you did not recognise 
any of them; is that the fact?—^No. 

You recognised the photographs at once?—One of them. 

Then when you went down to the Court wei'e you looldng for a man 
who was like the photograph?—^Yes. 

And when you went into the Court there was nobody there the least 
like the photographs, except the man you saw and pointed out; is that 
so?—^Yes. 

Helen Lambie had given evidence in the Court before you did?—^Yes. 

And you were sitting there present?—^Yes. 

Did you see Helen Lambie point out the man?—^Yes. 

And when it came to your turn you pointed out the same man?—Yes, 

What was it that was funny about the man’s nose?—had a peculiar 
twist in it. 

Could you see that from in front as he was coming to you?—Yes. 
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Is it twisted to one side?—To one side. 

Wiich side is it twisted to?—To the right. 

Are you quite sure it is to the right?—^Yes. 

Is it much twisted to the right?—Not very much. 

How fast do you think the man was going past you that night when 
he ranj was he going very quick?—^Yes. 

Were you looking more at his face or at his boots as he came along? 
Did you manage to see he had brown boots on?—^Yes. 

Do you know whether they were brown boots of the yellow type or of 
a darker type?—^A dark type. 

Do you know whether they were laced boots or buttoned boots?—I did 
not look. 

Did I understand you to say that you went after the man?—^Yes. 

You said you thought the man might perhaps be running for a car ?— 

Yes. 

Why did you go after him?—looked to see where he was going to. 

Do you mean you just turned and looked over your shoulder?—^No, I 
turned right round,^ 

Did you go after him?—Jiist about the neit lamp-post or so. 

Did you run?—^No. 

You walked for about 50 yards along the street?—do not know how 
many yards it was. 

Wbat were you going to see that you went after a man who was 
running fast ; you said you thought perhaps he was going to the oar ?—^Yes. 

Wbat did you go after a man who was going to the oar for ?—I thought 
he was running to catch a car, or there had been something wrong as he 
was running. 

Did you want to see him climb on to the oar?—(No answer.) 

Did you think he was running from a place where something had 
happened, or running to a place in order to get something?—^To a place. 

When you were in America and saw the man for the first time, I think 
you said first that he was something like the man you had seen?—^Very 
like him. 

But you said “ something like ” first, did you not?—Yes. 

And then you said afterwards, "I said, 'something like him' the 
first time, and then ' very like him' after 1 said ' something like' ” ; is 
that just your frame of mind—that is what you meant?—Yes. 

1 suppose you would not see his face for more than a couple of seconds 
altogether?—^No. 

When he came down the steps did he just come down as you said, 
two at a time, and instantly turn and run past you?—He looked towards 
St. George's Boad and then ran to West Cumberland Street. 

As fast as he could lay his feet on the ground?—^Yes. 

Were you carrying anything at the time?—was carrying a parcel. 

The first time you saw this man in America was he coming walking 
down the corridor between a great big man and another man with a medal 
on his breast?—^Yes. 

And as they came down they just walked him into this room?—^Tes. 

I suppose you sa/w quite well that he was in charge of these two 
people?—No, 
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What did you think he was doing between them?—(No answer,) 

By the Court —Were there other people coming down the corridor 
at the same time, or were these the only people?—No, there were other 
people. 

Cross-examination resumed—^What length of view had you of these 
men coming walking down the oorridor?—About over to that wall there 
(pointing to the waU behind the jury). 

And there was no person between him and you at that time?—No. 

And he was marched down between the big man and the man with 
the badge on?—^Yes. 

Where was the door into which he turned; was that close by where 
you were?—^Yes. 

And I understood you saw nothing peculiar about his walk in any 
way, but just noticed his nose?—^Yes. 

Ke-examined by the Lord Advocate —^When you saw him coming down 
the corridor first was he just about as far off from you as when you saw 
him coming out of the close?—^Not so- far. 

When you were first asked if you could identify him in New York did 
you say he was like the man?—^Yes. 

Have you any doubt now that that is the man?—No. 

After you took a good look at him did you think it was veiy like him? 
—^Yes. 

You have seen him now two or three times?—^Yes. 

Do you recollect whether before you started for America you were 
told not to converse with Helen Lambie about the case; just try and 
recollect whether anybody told you not to speak about it on the way out? 
—(No answer.) 

By the Court —^Do you remember anything about that?—No. 

Re-examination resumed—^Did you know that the man you were to 
see out in America was accused of being the murderer?—No. 

Did you know that he might be accused?—^Yes. 

And did you know it was a very serious matter that you were going 
out about?—^Yes. 


William Warnook, examined by Mr. Morison —I am a Sheriff criminal 
officer in Glasgow. I accompanied Mr. Pyper and the three witnesses to 
New York in connection with the prisoner's extradition proceedings. I 
got possession of Slater's luggage. It was in New York before I arrived 
there. There were seven pieces of luggage sealed with the United States 
Customs seal, and they were handed over to me and Mr. Pyper. I had 
it transferred to the “ Columbia," by which I returned to Glasgow. The 
baggage was delivered sealed to the Central Police Office, and on Sunday, 
2lst of February, it was opened in Slater's presence. (Shown productions 
Nos. 43, 47, and 44.) No. 43 is a waterproof coat, No, 47 is a hammer, 
and No. 44 is a hat. These were all found in Slater's luggage. The 
hammer was found in a blade leather travelling case, which is produced. 
The hat was in a hat box, which is here, too. The waterproof csoat was 
got in this same travelling case. It was part of my duty also to search 
Slater. I found in his possession a pocket-book which contained a pawn- 
ticket, which is production No. 52. I examined some papers also in a 
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leather case •which was found in one of his trunks, and from it I took the 
production No, 68, No. 58 is a business card with the name and designa¬ 
tion, Oscar Slater, dealer in diamonds and precious stones, 33 Soho 
Square, Oxford Street, West,’* That is printed on the card. I also 
obtained an account form (label No. B9), showing a purchase •transaction 
by the prisoner from one D. R, Jacobs, diamond merchant, New York, of 
a brilliant of extra fine quality, dated 29th February, 1908. I found 
also an extract entry of his marriage (label No. 60). (Shown production 
No. 46.) These caps were found in the hat case. There were only two 
caps. There were no other caps in his luggage. There was no other hat 
of the pattern of production No. 44 in his luggage. I took certain articles 
to Professor Littiejohn—^these were the hammer, the waterproof coat, 
and the auger. There were no dentist^ s instruments or materials in his 
luggage. There were no brown boots found in his luggage. The water¬ 
proof coat was the only light-coloured coat that he had. I have seen the 
prisoner walk. He walks with his toes slightly painting inwards, and 
when he raises his left foot his knees point slightly outwards. His left 
knee projects outwards slightly when walking. 

By the Court —^More than his other knee does?—^Yes, I observed it 
more. 

Examination resumed—heard the witnesses examined before the 
Commissioner in New York. I heard the girl Lambie referring to the 
peculiarity in Slater’s walk. 

Was her description of it very much what you had observed?—^Well, 
1 did not see her description of it, but she did imitate the walk before Mr. 
Miller, the counsel; I was rather to the side, and I did not see it; there 
were a number of people between. All 1 know is that she was asked to 
^ve this demonstration of his walk. I did not see what she did, but she 
was asked several times, and did it more than once. I heard the 
•witnesses Mary Barrowman, Mr. Adams, and Miss Lambie being examined 
by the solicitors or counsel in New York and by -the Commissioner. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clxtrb— am sorry to put a personal 
question; is it the fact that the girl Barrowman, m describing the nose 
of-tihe man that she had seen in the street, said it was very like yours?— 
Yes, she was led into saying that. 

Do you remember this being said; the agent asks a question of the 
girl, How was the nose bent, was it bent anything like Mr. Fox’s nose 
towards the end? ” and the answer is '' No ” ; then, Was it bent down 
the middle like the Lord High Marshal of Glasgow’s nose? ”—^that is the 
name the American gives you—and Bairo'wman said, “ Yes. It was bent 
down the middle?—^Y^es. Kind of hollowed out, so to speak?—^Yes. Very 
much of the order of -the gentleman from Glasgow, who is the High Sheriff 
of the King’s forces of the city?—^Yes. “^^o testified just now, Mr. 
Wamock?—Yes. Is it not of that order, and bent that way? ” and 
Barrowman said “Yes.” You heard all that said?—^Y bs. 

She» in point of fact, said that the man whom she had seen had a 
nose, not like Mr. Fox’s in America, but like yours?—^Yes, she was led 
into saying that. 

As regards the walk of this man, would you say that was a very 
noticeable feature?—Oh, yes, it is very noticeable. 
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Mr. Pyper^ who was out with you in America, says that it is not a 
thing that would make any impression upon him; do you agree with that 
or not?—I differ from him in this respect, I made it a point to observe his 
mode of walking, and I did observe his movement. 

Is it a peculiarity that a person would pick up just in a casual glance? 
—^Well, it depends ; the person who saw the movement of the feet might 
not take any notice of it. 

Would you require to look closely at the feet before you would no-tice 
this peculiarity ?—Yes. 

By the Court —^Tou said at a casual glance you would not notice it? 
—^WbII, if you were taking notice of the movement of his feet you would 
notice it. 

But Mr. M'Clure put it as a casual glance passing along the street?_ 

Well, I would not like to give an opinion on that. 

Cross-examination continued—When the girl Lambie professed to 
recognise the man in America she referred to his walk, but did she refer 
either to his having a turned-in toe or to any movement of the laiee?— 
She referred to the movement of the knee—a bend of the leg. 

Did she not refer to a kind of shaking of the shoulders?—She did. 

Well, that has not got to do with eil^er the knee or the foot?—^No. 

Anuib Armour, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a booking clerk 
with the Glasgow District Subway Company, and I am at the Kelvinbridge 
station. I was there on the 21st of December last in the evening. I 
was standing there giving out tickets at the turnstile. I am inside a 
box, and there is a small window to which the people come to buy their 
tickets. It is the ordinary size of a kitchen pane window. It is about 
that size. (Indicates.) 

By the Court —^It is about 2 feet by 2 ?—I coxild not say. 

Examination continued—Just what you have shown us with your 
hands?—^Tes. It is clear glass. You can lift it up and give the ticket 
out and take the money. The turnstile is at the side of the window, I 
look right out on the turnstile. When I was there that evening, 21st 
December, I remember something happening. I was leaning against the 
ooimter, and_ a man came rushing in, flung down a penny, and did not 
wait for the ticket. He was so excited looking, and he gave me such a fright 
that I shouted, Oh!*' He ran down the stairs, and I shouted '' Here,*' 
but he never paid any heed. He ran on, and did not wait; he never 
looked back. I heard him clattering down; he ran right downstairs. I 
noticed that he sort of stumbled and caught hold of the railing, he was 
in such haste. He was of mediun height, dark, clean shaven, and wore 
a light overcoat, hut I could not say whether it was a hat or cap that he 
h^ on, but I know it was something dark he had on his head. I saw 
his face. I could see after him from where I was; you can see right down 
the stairs and to the first step of the turn. There are eight steps, so that 
I would see him when he was going down these eight steps until he turned. 

I looked out at him and shouted Here,^' but he paid no attention. 

I suppose it is very unusual for a man to pass you at that breikneok 
speed?—^Tes, it is very seldom that one goes away without ^eir ticket. 
Trains go every four minutes on the Subway. I went down to the Central 
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Police Office on 21-st February last. I was shown into a room where there 
were a number of men—about a dozen men. There were some with hats 
and others with caps. I was asked to point out the man who had run 
past me without his ticket that evening. I pointed him out. ■ I had no 
difficulty in pointing him out. 

Will you look at the prisoner j is that the man?—^That is like him. 
lliat is the man whom I saw in the Central Police Office. There was no 
other man there that I thought was hke him. I had no difficulty in picking 
him out. I have no difficulty now in knowing that that was the man 
1 saw in the Central Police Office or who passed me that night. 

Did you take the time when the man passed?—^Well, I looked at the 
clock either before he passed or just at the time, and it was between the. 
hour of half-past seven and eight, but I could not say to the exact time. 
It was some time between these two hours I have mentioned. Sometimes 
my inspector comes at eight, and at other times at nine. It was before 
the inspector came. (Shown production No. 43.) 

Is that like the coat the man wore who- rushed past you that night?— 
Yes, that is like it—^no, I think it wais a shade darker than that. I think 
his coat was buttoned ; the one side of the collar was turned up. (Shown 
production No. 44.) I could not exactly say whether it was a hat or a 
cap he had on, but it was something dark. It was by his face that ^ I 
recognised the man; I thought he was so excited looking, and he gave 
me such a fright when he passed me that I had a good look at his face. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MTlure—^I take it that you cannot say what 
boots he had on?—^No. 

You cannot say what colour of trousers he had on?—I think they 
were dark; they were darker than the coat was. 

But the coat was not a light coat like that, but a pretty dark one— 
a darker coat than the one that was shown you just novr?—^Well, not 
much darker. 

Was it much darker?—A shade darker. 

Then you mean it was not the same coat as that?—^Well, it was the 
same style of coat, but a shade darker. 

Then you mean that it was not the same coat?—^Perhaps it was in the 
light that I thought it was darker. 

Then may the colour of all his clothes have looked differently to you 
from what they look now ?—^And it was raining that night. 

I want to know, are you able to identify now any of the articles here 
as artLcles which were worn that night hy the man?—Yes, that is the kind 
of coat the man had on. 

But you canno-t say it was the same ?—Only a shade darker; of course 
the rain could make the coat darker. 

You are not sure of the trousers?—^No. 

And not sure of the boots ?—^No. 

And not sure of the hat?—^No. 

And it may have been a bowler hat?—^No, it was not a bowler hat, 
it was of cloth. 

You said it was a hat or cap ?—^Yes, but it was not a bowler hat. 

It was either a dark hat or a dark cap of doth?—^Tes. 
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Can you say whether it was a black one?—I only know it was dark; 
I cannot say the exact colour. 

Did you have to press your foot upon the turnstile to let him through? 
—^Tes. 

How long did it take passing your window?—It does not take long to 
pass the window. 

Did he fly through?—^Yes. 

As fast as he could?—^Yes. 

But you had time to observe he had no moustache of any kind ?—'No 
moustache of any kind. 

Was there a train due about the time?—I do not know. 

Did you ever see people rush in a hurry for the trains at this place?— 
Yes, but not in such a great hurry, and going in without their tickets. 

I think you said they sometimes go in without their tickets, too?— 
I said it was not very often; it is very seldom. 

But still you know they do- on occasion go without their tickets?— 
Well, an odd one. 

Could you see the man’s face quite well through the window?—^Yes. 

Had he any peculiarity about his nose?—I never noticed the man’s 

nose. 

It had not a twist?—I never noticed his nose. 

Which part of his face did you concentrate your attention on?—I had 
a view of the side of his face. 

You are quite certain he had no moustache at all?—Quite certain. 

Had the man you saw at the police office on 21st February a moustache? 
—^Yes. 

Before you went down to the Central Police Office to identify the 
man, I think you had seen his photograph and his description?—Yes. 

And when you went down there, there was nobody the least like him 
except this person?—^No, not that I saw. 

The other people were quite different in appearance?—^Well, there were 
some of a'sallow complexion—dark. 

None the least like this man?—No; none the least like him. 

As regards the hour when this happened, you said you looked at the 
5look?—Yea. 

What was the hour?—^Well, I cannot say the exact hour, hut it was 
between the hour of half-past seven and eight. 

If you looked at the clock you can surely tell us?—^No; I cannot 
remember. It might have been half-past seven or it might have been 
eight. It was^ not exactly eight; it might have been half-past seven or 
twenty-five to eight, but I am not sure of the exact time. 

But you looked the clock?—Yes. 

Can you tell us what the clock indicated?—^No. 

Might it have been a quarter to eight?—^It might have been. 

Might it have been ten minutes to eight?—^No; it could not have 
been any later. 

T^y?—^Because I was expecting the inspector to come, and it was not 
ten minutes till the time he came. 

And he comes at eight?——Sometimes at eight, and other times at nine. 

So that it may have been ten minutes to nine?—^No. 
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If you were judging the time by the fact that you were looking for 
the inspector, and he comes sometimes at eight and sometimes at nine, do 
you know what hour you are referring toT—^Yes, I know it was about 
half-past seven or eight, and that is all 1 know; it was between these 
hours. 

May I take it that you cannot tell us to within half an hour?—It was 
between half-past seven and eight. 

By the Court —^Do you know where Miss Gilchrist*s house is?—No; 
I do not exactly know where the house is, but I know where the street is. 

How far is it from your place ?—I could not exactly say; I have never 
gone that way * I have been in St. George* s Road, and seen the street from 
St. George’s Road, that is all. 

You cannot tell me how long it would take one to walk ?—^No. 

Jakbs Do'KNAN, examined by Mr. Mobiboit—I am a detective sergeant 
in the Western District of the Glasgow police force. I pointed out to 
the witness George Bell, photographer, the points marked Nos. 1 to 6 on 
the photograph of West Princes Street, No. 1 signifies 15 Queen’s 
Terrace; No. 2 is the close, 46 West Princes Street; No. 3 is 68 West 
Princes Street; No. 4 is the comer of Queen’s Crescent and West Princes 
Street; No. 5 is 16 West Princes Street; and No. 6 is a point in West 
Princes Street quite near St. George* s Road. I know the locality round 
about Miss Gil<hrist’s house. West Princes Street is a very quiet street 
at night. There are a variety of ways by which you can reach the Wood¬ 
lands Road Subway station from West Princes Street; a variety of routes 
can be taken. 

How long would it take you to walk between Miss Gilchrist’s house 
and that Subway station?—By West Cumberland Street, Grant Street, 
Arliugton Street, Woodlands Road, and South Woodside Road, nine and a 
half minutes or thereby; going direct by West Princes Street to South 
Woodside Road and then to Ihe Subway, seven and a half minutes or 
thereby. 

By the Court—^T hat is walking at an ordinary pace. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clukb— 1 want to ask one question, because 
I know Glasgow pretty well. Woodlands Road is a main car line?—^There 
are cars perpetually running on the Woodlands Road. 

Isn’t it the fact that Ihe Woodlands Road is the main artery for all 
pedestrians who are walking from the HiUhead district into Glasgow and 
out again?—would not say that. For the West End of Glasgow, from 
Hillhead, I would say Great Western Road was by far the most busy 
thoroughfare, which is the route to the Subway. 

I am referring to pedestrians ?—^Thesre may be some of them frequent 
that road, but it is not so frequented as the Great Western Road. 

Isn’t it the fact that Woodlands Road is very much frequented, and 
that a person passing any time between seven and eight would be likely 
to pass dozens, or even hundreds, of people?—^No; not hundi-eds of people. 

How many would you put it at—a much frequented road?—^No; it 
would not be to the extent of hundreds of people. 

Dozens of people?—^There might be a dozen of people, but it is not 
a busy road at all. 
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John Ord^ examined by the Lord Advocate —I am the superintendent 
of the Criminal Investigation Department of the Glasgo-w polioe. On 
the evening of the 21st December last I received a telephone message -which 
had been transmitted from the Western District of the city. I at once 
proceeded to the Central Police Office and ^phoned to the Western for 
information. I then sent a telephone message to all the detective offices 
that all the officers should remain at their posts at the various offices. 
I then went to the scene of the mui'der along with Detective Gordon. I 
reached Miss Gilchrist's house about half-past eight at night. Superin¬ 
tendent Douglas and Detective Pyper were there at that time, and a 
constable. I went into the dining-room. I was informed that the body 
was lying just in the same position as they had found it. There were 
spots of blood on the fire-irons and fender, and also on the coal scuttle, 
and I found some on the hearth rug too. I went into the larger of the 
t-wo bedrooms and I saw there a small box lying on the floor, with a number 
of papers scattered about. On the evening of 23rd December I got infor¬ 
mation by telephone of a girl, Barrowman, being able to give information, 
and I instructed her evidence to be taken. It was taken that night; it 
was ihe next morning before I got the evidence in fuU, on the 24th. On 
the 2Dth I issued to the Glasgow newspapers a notice containing a descrip¬ 
tion of -the man as given by the girl Barrowman. I did that after 
approaching the chief constable and asking whether it would be judicious. 
Accordingly, a notice appeared giving the description of the man in the 
Evendnff Times, the Evening News, and the Evening Citizen. It would 
be published about two o'clock on the 25th. About 6.10 on the same 
evening, on the 25th of December, the witness Allan M'Lean called at the 
Central Police Office. He gave me information where a man of that 
description was to be found. He said that, in consequence of the descrip¬ 
tion having appeared in the papers, he had called to give me information 
about the man. I found he was known at a club which is known as the 
Sloper Club, and that his name was Oscar Slater. On the night of the 
murder we knew that a valuable diamond brooch was amissing from the 
house. I heard that the man Slater had been trying to dispose of a pawn 
ticket for a brooch in the club. I subsequently discovered that that was 
not the brooch. In consequence of the information received from M'Lean 
I sent Detective Powell along with M'Lean to the place where Slater was 
said to live. M'Lean said he could not give the address, but he thought 
he could point out the close. It was reported to me that night that he 
was believed to be living at 69 St. George's Koad under the name of 
Anderson. About midnight I instructed Detectives Lyon and Millican to 
go with Detective Powell to Anderson's house for the purpose of appre¬ 
hending the man. About three o'clock in the morning it was reported to 
me by telephone that the man had gone. There was handed to me a 
piece of wrapper paper which was said to have been found by our detectives 
in the house. No, 28 of the productions is that tom paper wrapper. It 
is registered and addressed to Oscar Slater, c/o A. Anderson, Esq* 69 
St. George's Hoad, Glasgow, and the word ^^Dent" is underlined. Dent 
is the name of a jeweller in London. I immediately gave instruotions 
that all south-going trains should be carefully watched. In consequence 
of inquiries made at the railway stations it was reported to me that two 
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single tickets for London had been issued for the 9.5 train from the 
Central Station. I wired to the London police. On 29th December I 
received information from Liverpool that Oscar Slater and a wo-man had 
arrived there early on the 26th. We had several telegrams with regard 
to men believed to be Oscar Slater. The informaticn we received from 
Liverpool was that Oscar Slater and this woman had sailed by the 
‘‘ Lusitania for New York, under the name of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Sando. 
A cablegram was sent to-New York. I made the arrangements necessary 
for the identification of the man when he returned. I arranged to have 
quite a number of people in the room where he was to be seen by the 
witnesses. I did not go myself. I set apart two of&cers, Trench and 
Cameron, to look after the identification. I arranged to have a number of 
people there, some poUoemen in plain clothes, some railway servants, and 
others. There were about twelve altogether. Some people were coming 
in making inquiries, and we asked them to step into Idle room also. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Cluee —^You were not there when the 
identification was going on?—No, I did not go into the room. 

We have been told that there were just two railway officials, and 
that the rest of the men were policemen along with Slater, is that correct 1 
—I am confident that there were more civilians than that. I sent several 
people into the room. 

We have been told there was no other person put in the least like 
Slater?—One of the railway servants is very like him. I refer to Inspector 
Lang, of the railway. 

Is he here?—do not know that he is here. He has dark hair, and 
his nose is slightly of the same description. 

Detective Trench has given us a contrary impression ?—I do not know 
about that, but the others will bear me out that this railway man's nose 
is slightly like that of Slater's. It is not so pronounced a Jewish one. 

Did you understand the twisted nose that was referred to by the girl 
Barrowman to be just a Jewish nose!—^No, not at first, not particularly 
Jewish. 

You expected something different, in fact, from what Slater's nose 
turned out to be!—^I did not expect anything. 

But when you put in '^twisted nose" you were not describing an 
ordinary Jewish nose?—The description was thinks slightly twisted to 
the right." 

Quite noticeable?—Those are exactly the words. I cannot tell what 
the person meant by it. 

Why did you say that you discovered that upon the Friday night 
there were two single tickets taken for London!—^That was reported to 
me, I said. I had officers making inquiries at all the railway stations, 
and it was reported to me that two single tickets had been taken for 
London. 

And you naturally thought that Slater and his travelling companion 
had taken tickets for London, and then changed to Liverpool to put the 
police off the scent?—Yes, I believed that at the time. 

Have you discovered since that the Caledonian Kailway time books 
of that night show that two single third-class tickets were taken from 
Glasgow to Liverpool, and that Slater and his travelling companion travelled 
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in a through carriage to Liverpool?—I have not discovered anythhig, 
because I have not seen a railway book belonging to any of the railway 
officials, nor have I interviewed any of them. 

Look at production No. 69. You see the 9.5 train from the Central. 
Did Slater travel by the 9.5 train from the Central?—I cannot tell you 
definitely, because 1 was not there. It was reported to me that he was 
supposed to be travelling. 

In point of fact, the reports you received were to the effect that Slater 
and his travelling companion left the Central Station at 9.5 p.m. ?—^Yes, 
it was reported that a man and woman, believed to be Slater, had left. 

Do you find that two single tickets for Liverpool were issued for that 
train?—^I see Liverpool, Birmingham, and London mentioned here. 

Do you see that two tickets were issued for Liverpool for the 9.5 
train?—^Yes. 

And these are the only tickets for Liverpool that night?—That is all 
that is there. 

Do you know whether the man’s luggage was labelled '' Glasgow 
Central to Liverpool”?—I cannot tell you anything about that. 

Are you satisfied now that the man did not start with the London 
tickets?—No, certainly not. 

Have you heard of any other people who travelled that night to 
Liverpool?—No, it would need a great deal more than an entry in a book 
to satisfy me that Slater did not travel with London tickets. 

Do you not know that the railway official has to keep a record of the 
tickets issued with these trains?—^Tes. 

And there are entered two single tickets for Liverpool by the 9.6 
train?—Yes. 

Have you by any investigation got upon the track of any persons 
who were travelling to Liverpool from the Central that night?—I cannot 
say that I have. 

And you are not satisfied that Slater went by that train to Liverpool? 
—I am satisfied of that. 

But not with Liverpool tickets?—I cannot say that. I have other 
information to the effect that he did not, but that is not evidence. 

Did you see the labels on his luggage?—^No, 

Have you not examined that?—No. 

^'Liverpool, Lime Street,” is on his luggage?—Yes. 

Is it probable now that he travelled with London tickets?—^Yes, very. 

Why do you say so?—Because I know he covered up his tracks as far 
as he could. 

Have you made any investigation to try and find out any other 
passenger except Slater and the woman who went from the Central Station 
to Liverpool that night?—Yes. 

And you foxmd no persons who travelled except these two?—^That is 
BO. It was several days after that before we got information that he had 
gone to Liverpool. 

Have you got any information that Slater took out two London tickets 
at the station?—^Yes. 

From any person who still remains of that opinion?—Yes. There 
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is o£&cia.l of tbo Contral Station I bfiliev© ■wbo could tiavo spoken to 
that if his name had been on the Crown list. 

It is not on the Crown list?—No. 

So the only person who could have proved that Slater and this woman 
took tickets for London and then changed to Liverpool is not present2— 
^ far as I know. Of course, the whole of that is hearsay. I was not at 
the station. 

But everj'thing is reported to you?—^Yes. 

That naturally would have been a very suspicious circumstance if a 
person had taken a London ticket and changed to Liverpool?—^Yes. 

Do you stiU persist in saying that that is what Slater did?—I do not 
say that I persist, because I do not know definitely. 

Do you not give him even the benefit of the doubt?—In this case I 
do not. 

^ As regards the pawn ticket, was it reported to you by M'Lean that 
this pawn ticket for a crescent brooch with diamond stones was being 
offered for sale by Slater ?—^It was a man Cameron that had been offering 
it for sale on behalf of Slater. 

And naturally you thought this might be a clue?—^We associated it 
with the case. 

You knew that the old lady had lost a crescent brooch?—^Yes. 

Did you find out that the orescent brooch which Slater was endeavour¬ 
ing to sell through Cameron was one which had been in pawn originally 
in the month of November?—^Yes. 

And that two sums of £10 and £20 had been advanced on it, and 
then on 21st December (the day of this murder) an additional £30 had 
been advanced on it?—Yes, that was reported to me. 

Was it the coincidence in the date, 21st December, o-f the last advance 
upon this brooch that made you think it might he Miss Gilchrist’s brooch? 
—^Most assuredly that had some hearing on the case. 

Did you discover immediately that this was not the brooch at all?— 
We knew that that morning. ' 

Did you make inquiry at Cook’s office?— 1 made no personal inquiries 
at all. 

Did you direct inquiries to be made?—^Yes. 

Did you find that some days before the 25th Slater had been at 
Cook’s office to find out about the sailings for America?—^Yes, I heard 
that, too. 

And that he had been at the Cunard office?—^I did not hear that 
until about the 29th or 30th. 

In point of fact, have you not information which goes to show that 
from the 21st Slater was going about billiard rooms and other places quite 
publicly in Glasgow, from the 21st until the 26th?—^No, the information 
is just the other way. The info<rmation was that he had not been seen 
at the club that he used to frequent regularly. He was not back at it 
after the night of the murder. 

Did you find he was going to billiard rooms in the city?—I did not 
find that- 

Do you know that that was found by your agents ?—I do not know 
that. I have not heard that part of the case. That was one of the 
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things that the man M'Lean put some stress upon, the fact that Slater 
had not been seen at the club after the night of the murder. 

Has he been to Johnston’s billiard room since?—I do not know. 

Or Gall’s public-house?—I do not know. 

And the Cunard offices and Cook’s office on two dates ?—I do not know 
that he was at Cook’s office. 

And Messrs. Cook afterwards telegraphed to Liverpool to see about 
the sailings of the Cunard steamers, and it w^as for Oscar Slater that their 
inquiries were made?—I cannot personally answer that question because I 
did not make inquiries, neither were they done by my department. A good 
many of these inquiries were done fixim the Fiscal’s office. 

But is that not your information?—I heard something about them, 
but I do not know the particulars. 

Do you know that a telegram was sent to Dent in London for the 
return of a watch by Slater, and it was sent to him in his name?—The 
account was handed to me. It was foxind in his house. I wrote to find 
out what relations he had with Dent, and I got the telegrams referred to 
there. 

Did you find it was about a watch that Slater wanted bo get back 
because he was going abroad?—^Yes. 

Did you find also that in a letter, dated 20th December, and despatched 
at five o’clock on 21st December, Slater wrote to the Post Office Savings 
Bank in London before the murder asking that his deposit should he for¬ 
warded bo Glasgow as he was going abroad ?—This is bhe first time I have 
heard about that letter. 

I refer to Nos. 4 and 5 of the defence productions. Did you know of 
these letters?—I never heard of them. 

You have assumed all through that this man was going abroad as the 
result of a published description in the evening papers of 26th December, 
1908?—Not necessarily. 

But was not that the evidence you were suggesting just now?—I had 
no doubt in my mind that that was partly the result—^that is to say, the 
hurried leaving of Glasgow at the time I supplied the first information to 
the (>own—was satisfied he was leaving hurriedly on account of his 
description having appeared in the newspapers on the 25th. That was 
the inference. 

Did you find that he informed the barber Nichols, who is on the 
Crown list, in the forenoon of 26th December, that he was going to sail 
from Liverpool by the “Lusitania” the next day, and was leaving that 
night from the C^tral Station?—I never interviewed the barber. His 
evidence was supplied by another officer. I heard that, but I never inter¬ 
viewed him. I found from the letter fi'om Jacobs that he was going. I 
inferred he had meant to go then, because Jacobs says that he could not 
lie out of his money for tbxee months. That letter was written on 28th 
December, 1908. 

Do you admit that all that information which has come to you since 
puts a different complexion on the matter?—No doubt it modifies it to a 
certain extent. 

Re-examined by the Loud Advocath—You said to Mr. McClure that 
you were informed thait there was an official or servant at the Centra! 
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Station ■who knew about the issue of the tickets, and you added that 
his name "waa not on the list?—^That is so, because we were too late in 
getting him. The explanation is that the man’s name and. address were 
obtained after the prisoner had been served with a copy of his indictment, 
and he could not be added to the list. 

Do you know whether the two tickets for Liverpool were issued to 
separate people?—I could not answer that. 

Was *tihat the reason why you said to Mr. MTlure that the entries in 
a hook alone would not satisfy you ?—My reason for giving the answer was 
that I was satisfied that really the tickets issued to him were tickets to 
London, 

In the course of your inquiries did you ascertain that on 9th December 
Oscar Slater communicated with Dent in Lond.on regarding his watch?—I 
could not repeat the date from memory. 

Look at the print of productions, page 18. Did you ascertain in the 
course of your inquiries that on 9th December Oscar Slater, whoever he 
may be, commxmicated with Dent regarding his watch, and hid him not 
re-tom same tiU. the 30th of December, the address being 69 St. George’s 
Road?—Yes. 

Did you ascertain that Oscar Slater on 21st December asked Dent, if 
possible, to send the watch at once?—Yea. 

He asked that by a wire?—Yea. 

Did you ascertain that two days later, viz., on 23rd December, Oscar 
Slater, care of A. Anderson, telegraphed -to Dent, ‘‘Must have watch. 
Leaving to-morrow night for the Continent”?—^Yea. 

Did you ascertain when the telegram of 21st December wiaa sent off?— 
No, I do not know the hour. 

Did you ever hear of Slater going to the Continent?—^No. I did not 
hear of him having gone to the Continent. 

When you saw the telegram you saw that apparently it was his 
intention on the 24th to go to the Continent?—That is “the inference -bo be 
drawn from it. He says that he is going to the Continent. 

Did you ascertain that the house he occupied at 69 St. George’s Road 
was taken in an assumed name?—^Yes, in the name of Anderson till May, 
1910. 

Did you ascertain also that there was no dentistry carried on there 
and no dentistry implements?—That is so. 

By the Court— ^Dii all the advertisements or police notices in the 
papers contain a description with reference to the peculiarity of the nose?— 
Yea. After we got the girl’s statement in any public notice that we 
issued we always referred to the nose, although I may explain that we kept 
the matter open and suggested that there might he -two men, and we kept 
the first description alongside the second one. 

The first description containing no reference to -the nose?—No. 

Did either of the descriptions contain any reference to the peculiar 
walk?—could not answer that. There is nothing apparently about the 
walk in any of the intimations. 

You referred to Slater having had another name, the Scotch name of 
Anderson. Is there anything peculiar in that in the case of foreigners, 
especially Jews, working in this country?—If they cannot speak the English 
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language very wellj and if other people cannot pronounce their names, 
then they often adopt a Scotch name, but an educated man usually keeps 
his own name. 

Have you not met many cases of men like Slater taking a Scotch 
name?—No, not a man of his intelligence. In the mining class they nearly 
all adopt Scotch names. 

Did you attach importance to the fact that he had taken another 
name?—did not attach much importance to that. 

But did you attach any importance?—^Yes. 

He took this other name before the murder?—Yea. He was known to 
some persons as Anderson and to others as Slater. 

Did you attach any importance to it in connection with the murder ?— 
After we got the third name, 0. Sando, then the coincidence struck me as 
singular. That was three names. 

William Neil, examined by the Loed Advixiatb —I am a constable in 
the Western District, Glasgow. About a quarter past seven on 21st 
December last I was on duty in West Princes Street. The witness Adams 
came to me and informed me that Miss Gilchrist had been murdered in her 
house. I went straight to the house. I had passed the house six or seven 
minutes before that on the north side. When I went up to the room I 
found the old lady was lying murdered in her dining-room with a mat 
right over her. I was the idrst officer there. Her body was kept in the 
same position in which I found it till after the doctors came. I found a 
a set of false teeth and a half-sovereign lying on the table close beside her. 
I went to the police office on Monday, 22nd February, and I saw a man there 
whom I recognised. I did not know his name previous to that. The 
prisoner is the man whom I saw in the police office. I have seen him in 
St. Greorge’s Road several times in November and December. I saw him 
there about the latter end of November and twice in December. 

You had known him before in Glasgow?—^Yes, about five or six years 
ago. I had seen him then in Grant Street, which is the next street to West 
Princes Street. There was a club there that he used to frequent. I saw 
him occasionally then for about a minute, I would say. I did not know 
his name, but I recognised him as the same man as I bad known before. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clurb—^W as that about the time of the 
Glasgow Exhibition of 1901 or later?—I think it would be about that time. 

Ajniub Gillibs, examined by Mr. Morison —am twenty-three years 
of age, and saleswoman with Messrs. Hepburn & Marshall, hardware mer¬ 
chants, Charing Gross, Glasgow. I recognise the prisoner. He first came 
to our premises on 7th November, and he made a purchase. He gave us 
the name of Anderson, 69 St. George^s Road. He came hack afterwards on 
10th November and bought a set of tools. Production No. 31 is the 
duplicate sale note for these tools and a few other things. (Shown labels 
Nos. 47 and 48, consisting of a hammer, screw driver, pliers, &c.) These 
are the articles that we sold on the card of household tools. I was shown 
that hammer in the prisoner’s presence in the police office. I identified it 
as the one I had sold him. 

Did you notice anything about the handle at the time you saw it in 
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the police office?—I thought it ^as uot the same as when I had sold it on 
the card, I thought it had the appearance of having been washed. I do 
not think that the lower part had been washed, but the part towards the 
head had been washed. The wood there was diSerent from the lower part. 
Looking at it now I thinlt it shows the same appearance of having been 
washed as I noticed in the police office. I think it still shows that the 
portion of it towards the head had been washed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clure—^Y ou do not say that with any con¬ 
fidence, do you? You can see that the lower part of the hammer has been 
dirty, but can you say that the top has been washed?—It has not the 
appearance of a new piece of wood. 

1 quite agree. It has been in use for a good while?—^Tes, six weeks. 

You do not suggest seriously that your evidence is that that bit has 
been washed at the top, and the lower bit has been unwashed? You are 
not very confident about it, I think?—It has not the appearance of new 
wood. 

By the Consr—Is it the lighter colour as compared with the darker 
colour below that makes you say that?—^As compared with a new one. 

Cross-examination resumed—^Did you not sell us this card with tools 
since?—^Yes. 

On lOth No-vember, when you sold the card with the pincers and 
hammer and other implements to- A. Anderson, 69 St. George's Eoad, it 
was just a card like that which you sold for 2s. 6d.?—^Yes. 

Except;'that the hammer is dirty, do you see any difference?—Just a 
slight difference in the wood. 

, 'You do not profess to say whether it has been washed or what has been 
done?—^No. 

You see some coal dust under the head there?—It is difficult for me 
to tell what is on the handle now. It is not in the same condition as it 
was when I sold it. 

Professor John Glaistbb, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am 
Professor of Forensic Medicine in Glasgow University. On the insti-uo- 
tions of the Procurator-Fiscal, I visited and inspected on 22nd December the 
house at 15 Queen's Terrace occupied by the late Miss Gilchrist. In con¬ 
junction with Dr. Galt, I prepared the report No. 2 of the productions. 
That report is correct. 

University of Glasgow, 

22nd December, 1908. 

At the request of James Neil Hart, Esq., Procurator-Fiscal of the 
county of Lanark, we, the undersigned, on this date visited and inspected 
the hofusB at 15 Queen’s Terrace, or 49 West Princes Street, in which on 
the previous evening a murder was alleged tO' have been committed on the 
person of Miss Marion Gilchrist, The police were in possession of the 
premises on our arrival. 

The body was identified as that of Miss Marion Gilchrist in oiur presence 
by the following persons, viz.:— 

1. Nellie Lambie, domestic servant to the said Miss Gilchrist, residing 
.^,.15 Queen’s Terrace; 

'''"m : 
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2. Axtihur M, Adams, residing at 14 Queen^s Terrace; and 

3. -William Neil, police constable, 178 B, Westem Division of Police. 

.W^ first examined the apartment in which the body of the said Miss 

Gilchrist had been found, viz., the dining-roem. The body had been left 
undistiirbed in the pbsition in which it had been foimd, and with the 
e£S 50 eptiD^,.of a chair and a hair rug which had been displaced from their 
original position when first found, and of a coal scuttle the position of which 
had been slightly altered, all the other CMmtents of the room were in their 
respective positions as when the body was first found. 

' The dining-room is a fairly large apartment. Its windows (two in 
number) look into West Princes Street. Along the east wall of the room 
is the fireplace of the apartment. On a carpet rug in front of this fire¬ 
place the body was lying. The head was pointing diagonally to the fire¬ 
place, and the feet towards the dining-room door. The right arm was 
extended at right angles from the body, and the left arm was lying alongside 
of and parallel to the body. The left leg was crossed over the right 
below the knees. 

Without disturbing the body, it was observed that the head and face 
had been very much smashed. There were wounds on the right cheek 
extending from the mouth, wounds of the right forehead, and of the right 
side of head. There was a deep hole on the left side of the face between 
the eye socket and the left ear. 

The left eyeball was entirely amissing, having either been driven into 
the cavity of the brain or having been gouged out. The right eye was 
partially tom out of its socket by the deep fracture of the right side of the 
brow. There was much blood on and among the hair of the head. On 
the carpet rug beneath the head on both sides was a considerable amount 
of dottkl blood, and fluid blood bad soaked into the substance of the rug. 
Between the head and the fender of the fireplace a piece of brain tissue 
weighing about three-quarters of an ounce, as well as smaller pieces, and 
several pieces of bone covered with blood were found. Two of these pieces 
were retained. 

The fire-irons were in their places. They were bespattered with blood, 
as was also the grate and the fire-bars. The legs of some of the chairs 
in the neighbourhood and the coal scuttle were also bespattered with blood. 
All these signs indicated that the injmies had been inflicted in ihe neigh¬ 
bourhood of where the body was found lying, and that the injuries had been 
produced by very forcible application of some instrument, 

. There was also found between the head and the fender a complete plate 
(gold) of artificial upper teeth. 

Both hands were remarkably pallid. There was no blood on the 
right hand or fingers, but there was dried blood between the fingers of the 
left hand, ^ The skin rug already referred to was found when ihe body 
was first discovered to be more or less covering the body. On examination 
of it blood was found among the hair about the middle of the rug, 

ilhe spectacles of the deceased were found on the table in front of an 
open magazine. The chair, referred to as having been removed, originally 
stood, when the body was found, in front of this magazine, standing on its 
four legs. 

The body was, in accordance with our instructions, approved by the 
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said Mr. Hart, removed to the mortuary of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
for further examination and dissection. 

We examined the room for any likely weapons. From our examina¬ 
tion it did not appear that any of the fire-irons had been used for the 
purpose of inflicting the injuries; nor had any of the mantelpiece orna¬ 
ments. We were shown a piece of a large auger or screw-bitj which we 
were informed had been found in the back green in a line with the kitchen 
window of the house. On examination we found that adhering to the 
metal of the instrument were several grey hairs, and, in addition, what 
seemed to be blood. We appended our signatures to the label attached 
to the instrument. 

John Glaistbr, M.D., (kc. 

Hugh Galt, B.So., M.B., (kc. 

Subsequently, on 23rd December, I received a warrant from the fiscal 
for the purpose of making, along with Dr. Galt, a post-mortem examination 
of the body, and I did so. No. 3 of the productions is the report by me 
and Dr. Galt. It is correct. 


University of Glasgow, 

23rd December, 1908. 

By virtue of a warrant of the Sheriff of Lanarkshire and at the instance 
of James Neil Hart, Esq., Procurator-fiscal of the said county, we, the 
undersigned, on this date and within the moTtuary of the Glasgow ]^yal 
Infirmary, made a post-mortem examination of the body of Miss Marion 
Gilchrist, which was removed thither for the purposes of examination from 
15 Queen's Terrace, and which was identified in our presence by the 
following persona, viz.:— 

1. Nellie Lambie, domestic servant to the said Mias Gilchrist, residing 
at 16 Queen's Terrace; 

2. Arthur M. Adams, residing at 14 Queen’s Terrace ; and 

3. William Neil, police constable, 178 B, Western Division of Police. 

External Exakination. 

The body was that of a well-nourished elderly woman. Death- 
stiff cooing had disappeared from the body. . The skin was markedly pallid 
in appearance. 

The following marks of violence were seen externally:—Generally 
speaking, the face and head were both badly smashed. In particular, the 
following injuries were found:—(1) Extending from the right angle of the 
mouth backwards on the right cheek for 2J inches was a gaping, ragged 
wound, divided into two parts by a bridge of skin 1^ inches broad, the 
mouth cavity and the wound being one continuous cavity. At the base 
of this wound several fractures of the lower jaw, upper jaw, and cheek 
bones were found, the bones being driven into the mouth. (2) On the 
inner aide of the right orbit was a lacerated wound, irregular in shape, 1| 
inches long and f inch broad, which extended deeply into the base of the 
nose. On deeper examination it was found that the bones of the orbit, 
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the nose, and the forehead were completely smashed in and broken into 
manv pieces. (3) From the upper part of the former wound (2), a wound 
extends upwards on the brow and head for a distance of 3 inches and 
towards the right temple for a distance of 2 inches, in which the right 
frontal bone of the skull had been smashed asunder from the rest of the 
bones of the skull and exposing the brain and brain substance, from which 
a considerable portion of the brain matter has escaped. (4) The lobe of 
the right ear was completely torn away from the cheek connections. (3) 
In front of right ear (f inch) was a spindle-shaped wound measuring f inch 
long and i inch broad, which extended deeply into tissues down to the 
hone. (6) Behind the right ear -was a series of wounds—(a) at a dis¬ 
tance of i inch from ear was a spindle-shaped wound of like dimensions 
to the last j (6) a wound of sinndlar shape 1 inch long by J inch broad; 
and (c) a like wound J inch long by ^ inch broad. (7) At a distance of 
J inch behind the series just described was an irregular-shaped, lacerated 
wound which measured inches long by 1 inch at greatest breadth, 
and -which -was divided in the middle by a bridge of tissue, at the bottom 
of -w'hich several fractures of the bones forming the right temple and 
back of the head were found, some of the broken pieces of which were 
driven in upon the brain. (S) On the top of the head behind the line of 
hair at top of the right brow was a lacerated wound inches long by 
1 inch broad, which led down to a fracture of the bone beneath, which 
communicated with the skull cavity. (9) Half an inch to the right 
side of wound last described was a lacerated wound 2 inches long by 
I inch broad, at bottom of which was a large fracture of the skull* from 
which brain matter was protruding. 

10. On left side of face there were the following injuries:— (a) A 
lacerated, irregular-shaped wound at left side of nose and left lower 
eyelid, which measured 2 inches by f inch. In this wound the entire 
eyeball and parts of both eyelids were found to have been driven into the 
brain cavity, the eyeball itself being burst and collapsed. Dissection of 
this further showed -that the floor of the left orbit bad been completely 
broken away from surrounding bones. It was also found that the 
fracture of the right frontal bone extended across the brow into the 
left frontal bone; (6) on the left cheek, 1 inch from outer angle of the 
left eye, and on the same level, was a lacerated wound 2J inches long by 
IJ inches broad, the backmost part of which extended into the middle 
and upper portions of the cartilage of the left ear. At bottom of this 
wound fractures of the upper jaw and upper part of lower jaw were found 
which were quite loose; (c) 1 inch above the upper level of the last wound 
was a spindle-shaped wound passing down into the deeper tissues, which 
measured J inch by J inch, and at the lower edge of this another wound 
of like shape and dimensions, but not so deep; (d) on the upper left 
temple, 2 inches back from the outer side of the left eye, was a semicircular- 
shaped wound with comparatively clean-cut edges, which measured 2J 
inches round its outer edge. In the base of this wound was an area of 
exposed skull bone measuring | inch in breadth, in which was a linear 
fracture of vault of skull. 

The entire hair of the scalp, whidi was greyish at the roots, was, 
with the scalp itself, saturated and covered with blood. 
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Internal Examination. 

Mmd Cavity .—The deep tissues of the scalp, more or less over the 
whole head, were considerably bruised and discoloured with effused blood, 
but more especially over the vertex and right side of the head. 

The coverings of the brain were torn through in different places where 
were the fractures. The brain itself was greatly torn and disorganised. 
Several pieces were amissing, especially from the front portion of the 
right side of the brain. Several pieces of bone of different sizes were 
found driven into the brain substance at different points. 

On removal of the brain it was found that the skull was fractured 
through its base, extending from the front right to the back. The skull 
bones were thicker than usual in the average woman. 

Chest Cavity ,—On dissecting this cavity it was found that the breast 
bone had been fractured completely through its entire thickness, about 
its middle, the area of fracture being surrounded with bruised blood. On 
the right side of the chest in front, fractures of the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth ribs were foimd, the third rib being broken in three different 
places, the fourth and fifth in two places, and the sixth in one place only. 
On the left side of front of chest the fourth rib was found to be broken 
close to the junction of bone and cartilage. 

The right breast was slightly discoloured on the surface from bruising. 
Both lungs were healthy. The heart was very healthy for an old woman. 
Any slight departure from normal was due to the degenerative change 
from age. 

AhdcTrvinal Cavity ,—^AU the organs of this cavity were examined 
separately and in detail. The stomach contained some partially digested 
food. Both kidneys were granular from chronic kidney affection. There 
were small tumours of the womb and appendages. The rest of the organs 
were normal. 

Opinion .—^From the foregoing examination we are of opinion that 
the cause of death of the said Marion Gilchrist was extensive wounds and 
fractures of bones of face and skull, abeady described, and fractures of 
breast bone and ribs, together with shock and bleeding therefrom, that 
the said injuries were produced by forcible contact with a blunt weapon, 
and that the violence was applied with considerable force. 

These are testified on soul and conscience. 

John Glaisteb, M.D., &o. 

Htoh Galt, B.So., M.D., (fee. 

I did not find in the dining-room any implement which looked as if 
it had been used for the purpose of murdering Miss Gilchrist. The 
fire-irons were undisturbed in their places, and all the ornaments were 
undisturbed. I saw marks of blood on the fire-irons. The fire-irons, 
the tongs, the poker, and the fender, the fire-bars and sides of the grate 
and the coal scuttle all bore marks of blood, as well as the legs of an 
easy-ohair and a portion of the tablecloth which stood opposite the fireplace. 
That was not owing to any contact with the blood; they were bespattered 
with blood. I was clear that the injuries had been produced practically 
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at tlie point -wliere the body was found. I inferred that from the 
Bpattaring of blood in the neighbourhood, and also from the fact that 
round the head there was a considerable quantity of blood. From my 
experience, my view is that the assailant knelt on the woman's chest, 
and, kneeling upon the chest, he stinick violently at the head with the 
implement that he employed. The weight of his body, plus the force 
exercised in violently attacking the head, accounted for the rib fractures 
and other fractures of the chest bone. The bones in a person over eighty 
years of age are much more brittle than in younger persons. I formed 
an opinion as to the character of the weapon with which the injuries 
to the face and head had been inflicted. From the nature of the wounds 
I arrived at the conclusion that the weapon was not uniformly the same 
at the striking part, for this reason: we found several wounds of different 
sizes and of different shapes ] and also for the reason that we found the 
left eyeball, in a burst condition, driven into the brain. That indicated 
that the weapon must have been of a pointed character to have enabled 
the eyeball to have been driven into the brain, because a large weapon 
that would have been likely to have caused the larger wounds could not 
have entered the -orbit, because the orbit is bounded by bone. The 
spindle-shaped wounds were either produced by a relatively sharp surface 
of a blunt instrument, such as the head of a hammer, or the claw end 
of a hammer, or any such similar instrument. (Shown hammer, label 
No. 47.) I have examined this hammer before for another purpose. 
This hammer could, in my opinion, in the hands of a strong man and 
forcibly wielded, have produced the injuries found on that body. 

Plus the kneeling on the chest?—Yes. Of c-ourse, the purchase 
which the assailant could have when kneeling on the victim's chest would 
be all the greater than if he was standing on his feet and using the 
same violence to a b-ody prostrate on the ground. 

If the assailant had five or six minutes at his disposal, and used the 
time well, could he with that hammer have inflicted the wounds you saw 
on the old lady's head and face?—Yes, I have very little doubt from 
pperienoe of similar injuries and relatively similar weapons that these 
injuries could have been produced in that way. I carefully examined 
the claws of the hammer- I made measurements of the hammer. The 
total length of the metal head is 3J- inches, the breadth of each individual 
claw is J of an inch, and the gap between measures 5-16ths of an inch, 
so practically the whole distance from the point of one claw to the point 
of the other claw is about f of an inch, oon*esponding very closely to 
certain of the spindle-shaped wounds found in the skuU, Ihe diameter 
of the head is | of an inch one way and f of an inch the other way, also 
closely corresponding with certain of those spindle-shaped wounds I have 
mentioned in my report. That is to say, the length of the hammer from 
my finger there (pointing) is f of an inch, and the cutting margin would 
be I of an inch. 

That instrument, used in the different ways you have described by a 
strong man, could have inflicted all the wounds you have found?— 
can only say that this instrument accounts most easily for the different 
classes of wounds, and particularly the eye mischief. I cannot see any 
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other instrument that could do it unless an instrument of the same 
type, the head of a crowbar of varying sizes. 

Is it the case that, in the case of a very old lady like this, the bones 
being brittle, the injuries could be more easily inflicted than on a young 
person?—Once a fracture of the skull was produced, then it would be 
much easier later to extend the fractures by repeated blows. 

I was asked, along with Professor Harvey Littlejohn, to examine 
certain articles that were submitted to us, and to make a chemical 
examination of certain stains found upon them. We made chemical and 
microscopical and other examinations of certain stains. On 11th March 
Professor Harvey Littlejohn and I issued a report upon the examination 
we had made on the articles handed to us. No. 4 of the productions is 
our report, and it is correct. 


University of Edinburgh, 
11th March, 1909. 

We hereby certify on soul and conscience that on the 24th day of 
February and following days we examined certain articles which were 
handed to one of us, Harvey Littlejohn, on 23rd February, within the 
Forensic Medicine Laboratory of this University, by William Wamock, 
Sheriff criminal officer, Glasgow. 

1. A coat labelled Waterproof coat. Police Office, Central Division, 
Glasgow, 21st February, 1909. Found in trunk belonging to 
Oscar Slater, and referred to in the case of himself by John 
Pyper, William Wamock, Harvey Littlejohn, A. Cameron.’' 

II. A hat labelled similarly. 

III. A claw-hammer labelled Claw-hammer. Police Office, Central 
District, Glasgow, Slst February, 1909. Found in trunk 
belonging to Oscar Slater, and referred to in the case of himself 
by John Pyper, William Wamock, Annie Gillies, Harvey 
Littlej ohn, A. Cameron. ’' 

IT, An auger labelled “ Police Office, B District, Glasgow, 22nd 
December, 1909. Found in back court at 16 Queen's Terrace, 
and referred to in the case of Marion Gilchrist (murdered), by 
Alexander Rankin, William Wamock, Harvey Littlejohn, John 
Glaister, Hugh Galt." 

Uoat ,—This article appeared to be a new waterproof coat. 

On inspection small stains were visible on different parts of the 
garment, externally and internally. These numbered twenty-five in all. 
They varied in size from f inch long by J inch broad down to pinhead 
size, and varied also in shape, many of them having the appearance of 
spatters. 

To the naked eye most of them presented a brownish-red colour, the 
remainder being blackish in colour. The latter on examination with a 
hand lense proved to be frayed rubber. 

After -^eatment of the brownish-red stains, and on microscopio 
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esaminatioiLj corpuscular bodies resembling in general appearances 
mammalian red blood corpuscles were found in certain of the stains. 

We are unable, however, to affirm positively that these were red 
blood corpuscles, because by reason of the small amount of material at 
disposal confirmatory tests for blood could not bo employed. 

Hat .—No stains were found upon this article. 

Hammtr .—From the head of this instrument to about half-way down 
the shaft the shaft had the appearance of having been scrubbed, the surface 
of the wood being roughened and bleached. 

Yellowish stains were found on both sides of the head of the hammer 
and on both fianges. 

Portions of these stains, as well as some adherent matter found between 
the claws, were scraped off and examined microscopically. 

In addition to particles of rust and of a tissue which in our opinion 
was vegetable in character, corpuscular bodies were found. These 
resembled red blood corpuscles of the mammalian type. 

For the reason already adduced, however, we are unable to state posi¬ 
tively that these wei’e red blood corpuscles. 

Auger .—This instrument, which measured 13 inches in length, was 
thickly coated with rust. To it there was attached by means of string 
a small quantity of loose hiiman hairs. 

Examination of scrapings of material from various portions of the 
instrument gave no indications o-f the presence of blood. 

The hairs above mentioned were found to he greyish in colour, to 
measure in length from 18 inches downwards, and to have well-defined 
diameters. Some of these hairs possessed roots which on. microscopic 
examination proved to be healthy roots. 

These hairs were compared with a quantity of hair cut by one of us— 
John Glaister—^from the head of the deceased Marion Gilchrist at the post¬ 
mortem examination of the body, and which bore the following label:— 
“Hair of scalp of the late Miss Marion Gilchrist, 15 Queen's Terrace, 
West Princes Street, which was removed at post-mortem examination by 
Professors Glaister and Galt, on 23rd December, 1908. John Glaister. 
Hugh Galt.’’ 

These hairs when compared with hairs attached to auger were found 
to correspond generally in length, colour, and diameter. 

Harvht Littlbjqhit, M.B. 

John Glaister, M.D., &o. 

The hammer referred to in our report is the one which I have beside 
me now (label No. 47.) I see upon it now what we described in our report, 
the shaft having the appearance of having been scrubbed. Between the 
flanges by which the head is joined to the wooden shaft, and particularly 
at the sides and half-way down, the shaft looks as if it had been washed, 
scrubbed, or sand-papered. The iron has the same appearance, but that I 
have seen also in a comparatively cheap hammer where the polishing has 
not been very carefully done. I do not attach importance to the auger. 
The auger, when I first saw it, was wet. It was an old auger covered 
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with rust. In my first report I said that the auger seemed to have what 
might be blood., but it proved on examination not to be blood. If there 
had been blood stains upon the coat, they could have been much more 
readily deteoted by analysis if the coat had been obtained by me sooner. 
To my mind, these stains had been subjected to the influence of water. 
When a waterproof coat gets wet with rain, the water keeps on the surface 
of the cloth. I do not know whether it was rain that got on the stains or 
whether they had been subjected to washing, but they were not stains as 
I should have expected them to be after immediate effusion on the cloth. 
They were paler in colour. We could not tell from the appearance of the 
cloth whether the coat had been actually so-rubbed or whether there had 
simply been rain upon it. 

I suppose there was no doubt that the injuries could have been inflicted 
by only one instrument that you saw, viz., the hammer?—That is the most 
likely of all the instruments I saw in the place or have seen since to have 
produced the injuries. I was quite satisfied, after my examination, that 
none of the fire-irons had been used. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clubb—I understand that you cannot say 
even that the hammer was used?—cannot say positively that the hammer 
was used. 

There is no trace of blood on it whatever?—We found certain corpus¬ 
cular bodies that looked hke blood corpuscles, but I am not able to say 
positively that they were blood. 

You cannot say that there was any blood on the hammer?—I cannot 
say it positively. 

You cannot say positively that the hammer was washed?—^No, I said it 
bore the appearance of having been probably washed and scrubbed or sand¬ 
papered, but I cannot say positively. 

Do you observe that it has coal dust at the top where the handle 
meets the head?—am not so clear as you are about that. I think it is 
ordinary dirt, a miscellaneous ooUection of material which accumulates 
on any instrument that is exposed to the air in a dirty room. 

If any washing of the hammer had taken place that dirt would have 
been washed up into the head ?—It depends how it was washed. If it was 
washed by a scrubbing brush that is where they would try to get the dirt 
out. 

We are now in the region of hypothesis?—Sp'eoulation. 

So much for the hammer. I understand that you cannot say that 
there is any blood on the coat?—^For the reasons I have given you, that the 
corpuscular bodies, which I personally believe to be blood corpuscles, I 
cannot in a case like this be positive about, because I cannot get the 
necessary corroboration from what was at my disposal. 

■And yet you would say it is blood?—Not in the absence of corroborative 
tests in a case of this kind. 

Do you say that the co-at bears any trace whatever of having been 
washed?—^I said an application of water. I cannot say here that the 
appearance of the stains was due to their being washed, but I am clear 
that it was due to the influence of water. 

Eaih?—^It might be rain. 
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That is -what a -waterpro'of is generally made to- do, to keep the rain ofE 
the body?—I think I am aware of that. 

As regards the coat, you cannot say that there is blood on it, and you 
cannot say that it had been washed?—^For the reasons I have stated. 

A great many of the stains were other things altogether?—Some of 
them, of course, were. In examining a garment we look at everything. 
Some of these were little frayed pieces of rubber due to the manufacture. 
V/e examined twenty stains in all, and it was only in some of them we 
got these corpuscular bodies that I have named. 

Suppose the murderer had knelt upon the body of his victim and used 
an instrument like a hammer or a crowbar, or anything which would cause 
these wounds, looking to the extensive spattering of blood that there was 
about this room and on the articles of furniture, would you not expect that 
the murderer himself would get badly bespattered with blood?—I would 
expect the man who applied i3lb violence in the way I think he did would 
have his clothing more or less bespattered with blood. 

To a large extent?—That, of course, would depend. Judging from 
the amount of injury in this case, I woxild say to a fairly large extent. 

His hands could not escape, I suppose?—1 should hardly think not, nor 
the hammer, nor any other instrument he employed. 

He would likely have blood upon his sleeves and hands?—^He might 
have gloves on—cannot say. 

Or on his gloves?—^Anything that came in contact with the body 
would have blood on it. 

This was a head that was so smashed that bits of the brain tissue were 
found on the hearth rug?—^Yes, it was one of the most brutally smashed 
heads I have ever seen in my experience. A good deal of blood came from 
the old lady after death. 

As regards the direction the blood went, I imderstand that not only 
were the fire-irons and grate bespattered 'ss’ith blood, but also the coal 
scutide to a considerable extent ?—A fairly large extent. 

And also the tablecloth that was on the table?—The drooping portio-n 
at the side next where the head was was bespattered, but not so freely as 
some of the other parts. 

The body was covered with the rug with the red hair?—was told 
so. I did not see it. 

Can you tell me which side of the rug was resting on the old lady’s 
body?—^No. I can only say that the furry side was said to be downwards. 

From the description you got it had been drawn over the body by the 
murderer?—That I could not say. It was a matter of very little conse¬ 
quence to me. I was not concerned with the rug, I was concerned with 
tile body. 

Suppose the hairy side was on the top of the body, and on the upper 
side there was foimd to be a considerable stain of blood, where might 
that come from?—That might easily come from some of the blood be¬ 
spattered on the old lady’s dothes. 

If this was found on the top of the rug, after it was laid on the body, 
is it not probable that it came from the instrument which had been us^ 
to murder the old lady or some part of the murderer’s person?—^That is 
again a speculation. I can give no view except this, that that is not a 
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large stain; it could not have been a stain produced from contact 'with the 
weapon. It looks like a small soaking or staining from the place where 
the blood was. 

Did you examine the coat that was found, internally as well as ex¬ 
ternally?—Yes, we examined certain stains from the interior of the coat 
as well as from the exterior. 

Provided the person who did this deed murdered the old lady with 
his coat on there probably would be a good deal of external blood stains?— 
Yes, that is where you would expect it to be, unless the coat was open 
and reflected back dm*ing the actual assault. 

And if the deed was oommittei with the coat off, then, I suppose, if 
he put on his coat again the inside would be extensivsly stained?—It would 
be mo-re or less stained. The stain might not be so defined, but there 
would be smears on the inside of the coat. 

And the sleeves, o-f course, would show internally?—Yes. 

They would show stains of blood?—^Naturally anywhere where there 
were stains on the inner coat those would be reflected on the waterproof 
coat, if that were put on after the assault had been committed. 

And if the person put a bloody hammer into his pocket then the 
pocket would be stained with blood?—Yes, unless the hammer was wiped 
or washed beforehand. 

Were there any stains in the pockets ?—^No, we examined the pockets. 

So what you have given us to-day is the result of a thorough and 
exhaustive examination of all the clothing?—Yes. I think I may claim 
that for the examination. 

1 suppose if the murderer took up and put on his hat he would probably 
leave blood stains on his hat?—That depends on whether his hands were 
clean or not, or whether he wore gloves or not. It is to-o speculative to 
answer. 

This whole thing is speculative?—I would not like to say that, but I 
think the question is too speculative to enable me to give an intdligent 
answer. 

Do you not think that any of these wounds were caused by the auger ? 
—Some of them could have been produced by the auger. 

Which ones?—Some of those slighter ones. 

The spindle-shaped ones ?—One or two of the smaller of these might 
have been, but they would be very limited as regards the wounds we found. 

I notice in your report you say that there was a deep hole on the 
left side of the face between tiie eye socket and the left ear. Might that 
have been the result of a blow with the auger?—^No. An auger could 
not have gone through the bone there. 

The auger had attached to it some grey hair. What is your theory 
B49 to how the grey hair became attached to the auger if the auger had not 
been used at all in connection with this offence?—have not any theory 
at all. I was shown the auger with a certain number of grey hairs attached 
to it, which auger, T was informed, had been found in the back court 
immediately below the kitchen window. 

Do you think that the attachment of the grey hairs is a mere 
coincidence, and has nothing to do with this crime?—^That I caimot say. 
The finder of the instrument will be probably better able to tell you than *1. 
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I see in your earlier report, dated 22nd December, you state, On 
examination we found that adliering to the metal of the instrument were 
several grey hairs, and in addition what seemed to be blood.'' Did you 
f.Ki-nk it was blood at that time'?—Yes. It is one of the commonest possible 
mistakes people make to think that when they have got a very rusty 
instrument, particularly an auger, which has a spiral screw on it, when 
that implement is wet, the colour is due tO' blood. I protected myself by 
using the words, What seemed to be blood." 

Of course, natoally your report was the first report drawn up im¬ 
mediately after the occurrence for the police?—I understand it was simply 
to visit the loc^l$ of the crime in order to find out if there was anything 
there to throw any light on the mode of causation of the cidme. 

Further examination led you to say, “ Examination of scrapings of 
material from various portions of the instrument gave no indications of 
the presence of blood "?—I have said so—it was not blood on the auger 
that we discovered, and we looked very carefully for its presence. 

The result of your examination comes to this, that no blood has been 
found anywhere except on the rug in the house, upon the old lady's body 
itself, upon the various sun-oundings, the fire-irons, coal scuttle, upon 
the tablecloth in the room, and upon the mat that was covering the old 
lady?—^Yo<ur view is quite right, subject to the explanation I have akeady 
given with regard to these corpuscular bodies. 

And you cannot say it is blood?—By reason of the absence of corrobora¬ 
tive tests I am not able to say here that it is blood, but I have no doubt 
in my own mind that these were blood corpuscles. 

Is not that a funny thing to say—a thing you will not swear to1 la 
there anything except those articles in the room which I have mentioned 
which you can say are blood stains?—No. Putting it as you want me 
to put it, I am inclined to say that I cannot positively prove that any 
instrument found in the possession of the accused contained blood. 

Or any article of raiment?—Or any article found in the possession of 
the accused. 

By the Court —Looking to the length of the hammer, if the hammer 
had been put into any of the pockets of that coat would it have dis¬ 
appeared, or would a poi*tion stick out?—My recollection is that a poi*tion 
of the handle, if it had been put head downwards, would have stuck out 
from the top of the pocket by perhaps 4 inches. 

How far had any of the blood gone in distance from where the body 
was lying?—^Well, I can answer that by explaining the precise surroundings. 
The body was lying on the rug in front of the fireplace, the head being 
about 15 to 18 inches from the edge of the fender. The feet were towards 
the doorway of the dining-room. On the left side of the head of the body 
came the fender, the fire-irons, the grate, and the fire-bars—^the back of 
the grate. On the right of the body came the table at which the deceased 
had been sitting, within not more than 2 feet at the very furthest, perhaps 
less than that; then the chair upon which the deceased had been sitting, 
and next to that the droop of the table-cloth from the table. Beyond the 
head of the deceased was a soft bottomed easy-chair, some of the fronts of 
the legs of which were also bespattered with blood, towards the head 
of the deceased; that would be probably 2J and 3 feet. Then towards the 
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feet of tlie body, but on the left side of the body, came the coal scuttle, 
which stood beside the fireplace; and then there was a smaller chair which 
stood at the head. 

Was it marked?—The coal scuttle, but not the easy-chair; my im¬ 
pression is that the deed occurred within an area bounded by a radius of 
3 feet from the head. 

When the injuries were inflicted would there be a spurt of blood from 
any artery, or simply the scattering of the material?—It depends entirely 
upon where the first stroke was; it is quite obvious that there must have 
been spurting of the blood where the wounds were caused over the temporal 
arteries; there were large wounds there; and then there would be spurting 
of blood where certain arteries on the front of the brows were opened up, 
but I cannot say in point of time when that had happened. 

Suppose the old lady was on the ground and blows were then inflicted 
by a person bending over her, if there was a spurt then that would probably 
come in contact with this person?—It might. It would depend altogether 
on the incidence of the angle and the force. 

What is your view, from what you saw of the position and the nature 
of the wounds, a>s to the course of the assault; take it that she was sitting 
at the table reading, the door opens, and the murderer enters; what is 
your view as to what happened?—^My view is that the old lady was not 
sitting when she received the blow. The chair, I am told, was standing 
on its four legs beside the place at which it was left when the servant girl 
went out. My view is that the woman when she saw a stranger entering 
her room stood to her feet, that she received a blow with something, and 
was knocked do'wn. 

Front or back?—think the front; she was knocked down on the 
floor; the assailant instantly pounced on her, and knelt on her, fracturing 
her ribs and breast bone during the act of the repeated blows, and that the 
instrument, whatever it was, produced those frightful injuries upon her 
head and face. 

Have you any idea how many blows might probably have been in¬ 
flicted?—No, but there must have been several—a very large number I 
should say; to give a rough guess, judging from the wounds and the size 
of them, anything between twenty and forty blows. 

Of course, looking to the time available, with great rapidity?—Oh, 
it must have been with almost lightning rapidity. It must have been a 
furious assault, a continuous assault, before the assailant rose to do any¬ 
thing further he wanted. 

And then, if it be the fact that the rug, which had been in front of 
the sideboard, was foxmd on the old lady, he had then taken the rug and 
put it over her?—^That is so. 

You say in your report that yo-u cannot affirm positively as to the 
red blood corpuscles, '' because by reason of the small amount of material 
at disposal, confirmatory tests for blood could not be employed.'^ Suppose 
you had had such an amount as would have enabled you to apply con¬ 
firmatory tests, is it your view that they might either have confirmed your 
first view or “they might have failed to confirm, or they might have dis¬ 
proved it?—^That is so; one of these three conclusions might have been 
arrived at. The presumption, of course, is when we find corpuscular 
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bodies in a red-coloured stain "we then proceed tO' the corroboratory tests, 
both spectroscopic and chemical. Now, if we do not find corroboratory tests, 
both« spectroscopic and chemical, then w© must give up the idea of their 
being blood. We do not feel justified, I do not feel justified personally, in 
the case of a serious charge like this, to say, merely on the presence of 
corpuscles, that there was blood, without corroboratory tests. 

It is quite reasonably possible, even in the case of what you ascer¬ 
tained, viz., ‘'on microscopic examination, corpuscular bodies resembling 
in general appearances mammalian red blood corpuscles^'—it is quite 
reasonably possible that confirmatory tests might have disproved there 
being mammalian blood corpuscles!!—We must assume that; I am quite 
willing to assume that. 

Apart from disproving, it might have altogether failed to prove 'M — 
If we had had sufficient material we should either have been able to prove 
it or to disprove it; there should be no difficulty about either one or other 
of these conclusions. 

You said, “ In a case of this kind.'' Suppose it were not a case of 
this kind, but some commercial question, how would you act? Having 
found what you thought resembled mammalian blood corpuscles, but not 
having sufficient to apply confhmatory tests, would you or would you not 
proceed on the footing that they were blood corpuscles?—If it were not 
a case of the kind it is, judging from my very long experience of examina¬ 
tion of these stains, I would, without hesitation, say that, in my view, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, these -were red blood corpuscles. 

What is the difierence; why do you put mammalian red blood cor¬ 
puscles?—Because the red corpuscles of different classes of animals differ 
in appearance. The mammalian corpuscle is a circular disc with no nucleus 
in it, no little kernel in it inside. In birds, and fishes, and reptiles they 
are oval shaped, with a nucleus or kernel. 

But in mammalian animals, whether lower animals or man, there is 
no characteristic distinction, is there, between the blood corpuscles?—^Do 
you mean in the mammalian class? 

Yes?—^No, except with regard to- one class, the camel tribe. 

As between man and certain of the lower animals, there is no dis¬ 
tinction?—^You mean as differentiating by the corpuscle the nature of the 
animal ? 

Yes?—No; I should not like to say, from what is here, that there 
is anything to differentiate between the human and the general class of 
mammalian. 

Dr. Hugh Galt, examined by the Lord Advocate —have been in 
practice as a physician and surgeon for about seventeen and a half years. 
I hold the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine, Master of Surgery, Bachelor 
of Science, Fellow of the Faculty, and Diplomate in Public Health of 
Cambridge. Along with Professor Glaister, the last witness, I made an 
examination of the surroundings of the murder at 15 Queen’s Terrace, 
Glasgow. (Shown production No. 2.) That is our report. It is 
correct. On the following day I, in conjunction with Professor Glaister, 
made a post-mortem examination of the body of the late Miss GiloMst 
at the Eoyal Infirmary. (Shown production No. 3.) That is the report. 
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It is a true report. From what I saw at the house on the 22nd December, 
it is my opinion that none of the fire-irons had been used, and nothing 
else in the room had been used as the implement with which the wounds 
were inflicted. I found that the fire-irons were in their places. They 
had simply spatters of blood on the top surface. 

Was the area within which you found blood spots comparatively 
limited round the old lady^s head?—In one direction it was limited; it 
was limited in the direction of the chair and table, but it extended pretty 
far over the fire-irons and grate. That is to say, in the direction of her 
feet there was little, but in the direction away from her feet, on one 
side of her head, there was a good deal. That was just what I would 
have expected from the character of the wounds. There were a great 
many wounds on the head and face, and, of course, a number had 
coalesced to form one large, ragged wound. The number of blows that 
had been struck must have been very great, certainly not under fifty or 
sixty, I should fancy; probably a good many more. They must iiave 
been delivered by a strong hand or a powerful weapon. I formed an 
opinion as to the way in which the ribs and the breast bo-ne had got 
fractured. They were broken by the assailant either kneeling or jumping 
on the old woman’s chest. 1 think she was standing first and facing, 
and was knocked down, and then battered. From the character of the 
injuries, I conjecture that her assailant was kneeling upon her body, 
probably while she lay on the rug. I saw this morning the hammer 
produced in this case. (Shown production No. 47.) If that hammer 
was wielded by a strong man kneeling on the old lady’s body, and a 
succession of severe blows were struck, it could produce the injuries I 
saw. 

Is that the kind of implement that you think must have been used 
to inflict the woundsi I do not say that that was the exact implement, 
but an implement of that kind?—^Something of this nature. All the 
wounds that I saw could have been inflicted by using that hammer in 
one or another of several different ways; sideways, or with the claw, or 
with the head. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MTlurb—^I sn’t it more likely to have been 
a heavier hammer that did this extensive damage?—^Well, if I had been 
asked in the abstract, I would have said, '^Tes, the weapon was likely 
a heavier weapon,” 

I mean the smashing in this case is very extensive?—^Most extensive. 

And, in fact, the different blows had been administered over areas 
of the skull repeatedly so as to make one large wound?—In a number 
^ of the cases. 

I suppose it is really impossible to say now what instrument exactly 
was employed?—^It is impossible to say exactly; it just means that it was 
a weapon with some weight, and with sharp edges to it; something of 
the nature of this undoubtedly. 

But unlikely to have been this, you would have thought ?—A priori, 

yes. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate— Why do you say a priori? __ 

If I had heard the story and was asked what kind of weapon was 
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employed, I would have said probably something heavier, of the nature of 
a butcher's cleaver. 

A heavier weapon?—heavier weapon. 

But if that weapon were wielded by a powerful hand, it would be 
quite capable of indicting all the wounds?—^That comes to the same 
thing, greater force with a lesser weapon. 

By the Court —^Were there any holes where the eye was driven into 
the brain that must have been produced by a weapon with no greater 
diameter than a hammer, as compared, I mean, with a coal hammer? 
—Yes, a smaller head than an ordinary coal hammer. 

Were there, or were there not, certain wounds which could not have 
been produced by a heavy coal hammer or anything of that kind?—That 
was one, the one you have mentioned ; that was really the only one. 

But if that existed, there must have been for that one a small 
weapon such as that hammer?—^Yes, with a weapon of that nature, with 
a head of no greater diameter, or veiy little, at all events. 

Professor Harvey Littlejohn, examined by the Lord Advocate— 

I am Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Edinburgh University. In 
conjunction with Professor Glaister I examined certain articles that were 
handed to me by the police authorities at Glasgow, and in conjunction 
with him I made a report. (Shown production No. 4.) That is my 
report. It is a correct report. I examined carefully the auger that is 
mentioned in the report. I have read the two reports made by Professor 
Glaiater and Dr. Galt. I think it is impossible that the auger could have 
inflicted the wounds that I see described in Professor Glaister’s and 
Dr, Galt’s report, because the injuries are very serious; the auger is 
comparatively short, only 13 inches long, and it is comparatively light. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clurb —Have you any theory as to the 
attachment of the grey hair to the auger?—^No, I cannot say that I have 
thought about it. 

Jambs Barr, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a fishmonger 
in Glasgow. I am a member of a club called the Sloper Club at 24 
India Street. I am also a member of the Motor Club next door, at Nos. 
26 and 28 India Street. I know the prisoner. I knew him by the name 
of Oscar Slater. 1 knew him by sight about ten years ago in Glasgow. 
He lived there ten years ago. I do not know the address; I understood 
he lived in Kelvinhaugh. I could not say how long he was in Kelvin- 
haugh when I knew him. It would be a short period. After losing sight 
of him for five or six years I saw him in November last year. I first 
saw him in Kelvinhaugh Street, Glasgow. I saw him in a publio-houee 
there. I could not fix the date. It was in November. About ten days 
afterwards I met him in the Sloper Club. He was with a person named 
Hugh Cameron, whom I knew. He was not introduced to me at that 
time by Cameron. He went out, and Cameron asked me to propose 
him as a member of the Sloper Gluh. I demurred to doing so. 

—^Well, his reputation was not good, and I objected to him. 
I agreed to do it afterwards. I do not think he was introduced to me 
before I did it. I put him up under the name of Oscar Slater. The 
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addi’ess was an address in Renfrew Street; I do not remember the 
number. That was in November. 

Was it towards the end of November or near the middle of it?— 
I coidd not be sure what date it was. There was no designation given 
that I remember. The name remained on the notioe board of the club 
for fourteen days, I think. He was then elected a member. 

Was he elected a member by the beginning of December?—I could 
not be sure about the date. 

Was it about that time?—It would be near December if it was not. 
After he became a member I saw him in the Sloper Club at nights very 
irequently. 

Can you say whether or not he came every week-night?—^Not every 
night; I saw him very often while I was there. I do not think I was 
in the club on the night of Miss Gilchrist's murder, the 21st of December; 
I could not be certain. I remember hearing about the murder. 

Can you try and recollect whether you were in the club that day 
or not?—No, it was the next day I heard about it. I do not think I 
was in the club on the night of the murder. I could not be certain 
whether I was in the Motor Club that night. I think the last time I 
saw Oscar Slater was about the week-end previous to the murder. I 
had no official connection with the club; 1 was not on the committee 
at that time. 

When you saw him in the club did you notice what he was dressed 
in?—^He was in a grey worsted suit at one time; he was always weU 
dressed. 

Did you see him in different dresses?—^Well, he had a different suit 
on one or two occasions. I never saw him on any occasion wearing a 
drab or fawn-coloured waterpixiof. 

Did he intimate his intention to resign the membership of the club, 
or intimate that he was going away?—I heard a remark passed one 
night that he intended going to America. That was some time previous 
to the murder. 

By the Court —could not say whether that remark wajs passed by 
him or by another member. 

C’ross-examined by Mr. M'Cluee —How long was it before Miss 
Oilchrist’fi murder that you heard he was going off to America?—^I 
think it would be some days before that. 

Would you put it at the week preceding?—Quite possible. 

Might I ask you a question; why cannot you remember whether you 
were in the Motor Club upon the Monday night or the Sloper Club?—I 
cannot remember whether I was in either of the clubs that night. 

Why not?—^Well, I do not keep a diary. 

1 suppose, looking back at this distance of time, you find it rather 
difficult to say what nights you were in the club and what nights you 
were not?—^That is so. 

About the address in Renfrew Street, I meant to ask you this, do 
you know whether the man was living at Renfrew Street at that time?— 
I could not tell you. 

Who entered his address in the club book; would it he Cameron?— 
TEhat would be the seoretary/s work, 
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Who would provide the secretary with the addi'ess in Renfrew Street ] 
it would be either the proposer or the seconder?—I do not think so 5 a 
form was filled up and I was asked to propose him. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate—^W as the address on the form? 


—Yes. 

By the Court— ^Did you kno-w him imder any other name than Oscar 
Slater?—No. 

Did you know what his occupation was?—I certainly had formed 
opinions previously, hut I did not express them. 

Did you know whether he had any regular occupation or did you notf 
_I do not think so. . 

You mean that you do not think he had any?—I do not think so; 
of course, that is only my opinion. 

Did he appear to be a man of education?—^Yes, he was very cultured. 

Did he speak English well?—Pretty well. 

With a foreign accent?—You would know he was a foreigner. 

Do you know what other languages he spoke?—No, I do not. 

Have you ever had a letter from him?—No, I had no personal con¬ 
nection with him. 


Gordon Henderson, examined hy the Lord Advocate —am club- 
master of the Motor Club at 26 India Sti'eet, Glasgow. I reside in the 
club-house. The Motor Club was registered in November last. We have 
a membership of about 150 now. There was a member of the club called 
Hugh Cameron. He was a frequent visitor. I could not tell the date in 
November when the Motor Club was registered, but it was about the 4th 
of November when we opened. About three weeks after the club was 
opened I remember a stranger calling at the club and asking for Mr. 
Cameron, and my son went next door to the Sloper Club and inquired 
for Mr. Cameron and brought him out. The gentleman remained at the 
door in the hall until Mr. Cameron came out, and then Mr. Cameron took 
him upstairs. I saw the man that Cameron brought upstairs. I could 
not tell at that time what his name was; he went under the name of Oscar 
Slater. (Shown prisoner.) That is the gentleman. As far as I can 
remember Mr. Slater was in the club about three times. The second time 
would be about a fortnight afterwards, as near as I can remember. It 
was Mr. Cameron who brought him that time. His name was not entered 
in the visitors’ book. As far as I can see, it was not entered as Oscar 
Slater. The third time that Oscar Slater came to the club, to my 
memory, was on the 21st of December, a Monday night. He came some¬ 
where about a quarter to ten, as near as I could remember. He rang the 
bell. I answered it. When I opened the door when the bell was rung 
I found Mr. Slater there. Mr. Slater stepped into the hall, and he said 
to me, ''Have you any money in the club, Mr. Henderson? ” and I said, 
No.” He said, " Give me what you have and I will give you a cheque 
for it.” I said, " My committee do not allow me to lend money, and all 
I have got is just a few shillings and coppers for change,” but I said, 
" If you go next door you will find Mr. Cameron there likely, he might 
assist you.” He made the remark that Mr. Cameron was no use, and he 
turned to go out, and I opened the door and he went downstairs. By 
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next door I meant the Sloper Cflub, I saw the man was excited a 
little. He seemed to be very anxious to get money. He was dressed 
that night with a fawn-coloured overcoat and a round felt hat which we call 
a Donegal hat. I did not observe his boots at all. It is not a usual 
thing for members of the club or their friends to come late at night asking 
money from me. On Monday night, 22nd of February, I went to the 
Central Police Office in Glasgow. I went into a room where there were 
a number of men. I was asked to point out the man that had come to 
me at the dub for money. I pointed out Mr. Slater, the man in the dock. 
I had no difficulty whatever in pointing him out. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clurb—^Y ou knew him personally, and had 
known him a good long time?—^No, I only spoke to the gentleman, I 
think, twice. 

And you knew him then as Oscar Slater?—did not. 

When did you get to know his name as Oscar Slater?—^When the 
two detectives came in four or five days after the murder. 

At any rate, it was the same man who had been at the club before, 
and you recognised him at once?—^Yes. 

Was Slater at any time a member of the dub?—No. 

Had he ever a member's card?—^Not that I am aware of; he might 
have had one. 

I want to ask you this, what did you mean just now when you said 
he had a Donegal hat on his head?—mean one of these round hats with 
a rim right round—a soft hat. 

Anything about its colour ?—think it was a greyish colour—a dark 
greyish colour. 

How long did he stop there on the night he came in?—^About four 
or five minutes altogether that night he came in to borrow the money. 

And he was inside the hall ?—^He was inside the doorway. 

Was he wearing a moustache that night?—Well, he was wearing a 
moustache, but it was like a stubble. 

A short moustache?—^Yes, a short moustache. 

And when he came in he had a waterproof coat on?—Yes. 

(Shown production No. 43.) A thing like that?—Something after 
that style. 

Did you notice any discomposure about his dress at all?—^No, I did not. 

Do you know whether you had ever seen him with that waterproof 
on before?—No, I could not say I had. 

Had you taken any particular note of the dress that he wore on 
previous occasions when you had seen him?—No, I had no occasion to take 
pai-ticular note of the gentleman at all j all I Imow is that when he came 
into the place he was a gentleman; he conducted himself like a gentleman, 
and 1 had no reason to come into contact with him other than passing him 
along with a member. 

Do you know what kind of clothes he was wearing at the previous 
time he was in the club—^about the second time he was in the club ?—I 
he had a bowler hat on, and a Melton overcoat, or something of that style. 

I could not give you a description of the genHeman's clothing at all, but 
I only refer to the Monday night, I know what he had that night. 

You said you thought he was excited; what did you mean hy that^— 
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Well, I may tell you that when Mr. Slater asked me for money I thought 
it very strange that he should ask me for money, and I just thought to 
myself that Air. Slater had been playing cards somewhere and had lost 
some money, and he wanted something to go on playing with tkD get it 
baok. At that time, or even the day after, I knew of no event that 
would make me take any particular notice of Mr. Slater. 

He did not go intoi the club next door?—No, I happened to look down 
the stairs while Mr, Slater was going; he tmned to the right, to Elmbank 
Crescent. 

Is your club up a stair?—Ours is up about six steps; the Sloper Club 
enters off the pavement direct to the left of mine, 

(Shown production No. 44.) By the Court —^Would you look at that 
dark hat that is there; was the hat that Slater had that night at the 
club like that or unlike it in colour and in shape?—^Well, my idea of the 
hat that he had on that night was of a dih'erent make from that—a 
Donegal. 

You do not call that a Donegal?—^Well, no—not me. 

Is your idea of the Donegal hat one that goes down in the centre with 
a cook or is worn without being touched?—^No, my idea of the Donegal 
hat is a complete round hat; you can put it into any shape you like. 

Is it like a bowler hat but soft?—Soft. 

So that you may have a depression if you choose?—^Tes. 

What is the difference between a Donegal hat and that one?—^Well, 
I could not tell you the name of this one. 

In what respect does that hat differ from a Donegal hat?—Allow me 
to shift this; the Donegal hat is more like that (illustrating), with the 
rim coming that way, coming up; the rim sits up right round, and you can 
put the Donegal hat any way you like. My idea of this hat is that it is 
too dark. 

It is not the shape, and it is not the colour?—^Not to my idea. 

Peter Crawford MTaben, examined by the Lord Ajovocatb —I am 
manager to Alexander Liddell, a pawnbroker, at 8 Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow. I recollect of a man coming to my premises on the 18th of 
November last. He signed his name as A. Anderson.'' He pledged a 
diamond brooch, and he got £20 on it. (Shown production No. 51.) 
That is the brooch. I handed him over the £20 in notes. The address 
he gave was 136 Renfrew Street. He signed his name and address in 
that way in our private loan book. (Shown production No. 62.) He 
got a copy of the contract with him like this. I had seen the man before, 
on the 14th—^four days before. He was at our premises then, and he 
pledged a diamond scarf pin for some £5. On that occasion he gave 
the same name and address, ''Anderson, 136 Renfrew Street." The 
sa,me man returned to my place .of business on the 9th of December last. 
He then wanted other £10 on the brooch, which he got. On that occa¬ 
sion he si^ed his name as before, "A. Anderson, 136 Renfrew Street." 
The next time that he came was on the 21st December. He got £30 more. 
I think it would be about half-past twelve mid-day when he came on the 
21st December. He redeemed a pledge, which cost him £6 4 b. That 
pledge was a gold purse, a fountain pen, three pearl studs, and a ring. 
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1 think he Trould get about £23 5 s. of money. I think 

the money was partly in notes and partly gold^ as far as I remem¬ 
ber. These articles that he redeemed were pledged by him on Tuesday, 
17th November, for £6. I was not present when he pledged them. I 
am only speaking from having seen the signature in the book. I had no 
hesitation in giving him back the articles j he presented the ticket for 
them. ^hown prisoner.) That is the man. I was asked to go down 
to Duke Street Prison on the 10th of March, and I identified him there. 
I had no difficulty in identifying the man as the man who had called at 
my premises. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clure — As I understand, this diamond 
crescent brooch was pledged on the 18th November; is that right?—^Yes. 

And £20 advanced on it?—^Yes. 

On 9th December there was a further advance of £10, making £30 
in all?—^Yes. 

And on 21st December he got a further advance of £30 on it, making 
£60 upon this diamond crescent brooch?—Yes. 

He had had some dealings with you in between for some smaller 
articles?—The 14th November was the first time I saw him. 

The 14th November was one time; was that the time he pledged the 
other articles?—^Personally with me—^the second was on 17th November. 

On the 21at of December, what he did, I understand, was to raise 
£30 more upon this diamond brooch, and lift the other things he had 
pledged with you?—^Yes, to the eixtent of £6. 

From that date, 21at December, you held only the one article, and 
there was £60 advanced on it?—Yes. 

Is this kind of transaction one which is common enough in your 
business ?—^It is quite common in our office, anyway. 

For people to deposit things with you and to get advances from time 
to time?—^Yes. 

Is it a fact that Oscar Slater had done business with your employer, 
Mr. Liddell before?—^Yes, about Januai*y, 1900, his name appears in our 
books. 

Is that the only time it is in your books?—Well, a few months after 
that it continues, until 1902, periodically. 

Did your master, Mr. Liddell, know him as Oscar Slater?—^Yes. 

Did you know him as Oscar Slater?—^Well, Mr. Liddell told me on the 
17th; he had seen the scarf pin on the 14th,, and on the 17th he said,. 
‘^Do you laiow who pledged the scarf pin?^^ and I said, “No,” and he 
said, “ That is Oscar Slater.” 

There is another thing I want to ask you; are pawn tickets, to your 
knowledge, ever sold?—Quite commonly, I believe. 

And, o-f course, the person who presents the pawn ticket, as I under¬ 
stand, is the person with whom you settle ?—^He is the owner of the goods, 
as far as we are concerned. 

So that if a person sold a pawn ticket in order to raise money you 
would recognise the buyer as the owner of the goods, and all he would have 
to do to get the goods back would be to pay your advances on it?—That 
is so. 

So that any person to whom Slater sold the pawn ti<ket for the crescent 
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brooch would be entitled on payment of the £60 to receive the broock back) 
—^Yes. 

You say that kind of transaction is a common enough one amongst 
people who lodge deposits?—Quite common. 

Alexander Ranein, examined by Mr. Mobison —I am an inspector in 
the Western District of the Glasgow Police. In consequence of instructions 
which I received from Detective-Inspector Pyper I went, on 22nd December 
last, to the house at 15 Queen's Terrace. That was to search the baclv 
green there, to ascertain if anything could be discovered that had some 
oonnection with the murder that had taken place the night before. 1 
reached the back green about 10 a.m. on that day. I searched the back 
green. I found a piece of iron, or an auger. I foimd it lying in the grass 
opposite Miss Gilchrist's Idtchen window. It was on the grass. There 
was grass below it—only grass. I lifted up the auger. I saw something 
else below it when I lifted it up. Some lady's hair came up along with it. 
I did not form any opinion as to how the hair had come there. It was like 
combings. The hair was sticking tO' the auger. It was raining at the 
time, and the hair and the auger were both wet. I did not see any mark 
on the ground that could have been made by the auger having been thrown 
from a height. I cannot say from my examination of the grotmd whether 
the auger had been thrown out or not. I examined to see whether there 
wae any mark on the grotmd round about it, but there was none. The 
grass upon which the auger rested was not in any way pressed down. It 
seemed to have been there for a short time only. If it had been lying 
there for a long time the grass would have been stained with the rust. I 
took the auger and the hair to the police Court and labelled them. (Shown 
label 35.) That is the auger. I looked to see what had caused the hair 
to stick to the auger, but I could not say whether it was rust or blood. It 
was some wet substance. The hair was sticking on the smooth part of the 
auger up to the point. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McClure —^Was it your idea that this had been 
used in any way in connection with the murder?—That was my opinion at 
the time because of the hair. 

George Findlay, examined by Mr. Moris on —I am a timber merchant 
in the firm of James Dowie & Co., 50 Wellington Street, Glasgow. Before 
that I carried on business for a number of years under the name of J. & D. 
Findlay, wrights and contractors. Grant Street, Glasgow, where we had 
premises consisting of an engine house, sheds, and so on. We stopped 
work there about the end of 1907. Although the gates were closed access 
could easily be got to the premises. Part of our premises were just behind 
Miss Gilchrist^s house. We had augers in our premises. The auger 
under label No. 25 is like the type of auger that we had in our premises 
just behind Miss Gilchrist’s house. That type of auger is used for a steam 
boring machine. 

Are you aware that after your works were stopped boys used to fre¬ 
quent your premises ?—^I am not awai'e of that, but it is possible that they 
would do so. It frequently happened that some of the augers disappeared. 
Inspector Rankin showed me the place where that auger was found. I 
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noticed that onr 'workshop windows weire broken just opposite tke garden. 
There were similar augers in the machine shop at that point. Although 
I cannot particularly swear to the auger that has been produced, still it is 
like those that we had. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clurb—I t might belong to anybody so far 
as you know?—^Yes, it might. 

And you do not know how it came there?—^No. 

You had been away from these premises over a year before?—Yes, 
quite a year before. 

And that is all you know about it?—^Yes. 

The Court adjourned at half-past six o^clock. 
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Third Day—Wednesday, 5th May, 1909. 

Th© Court met at ten o'clock. 

John Bain, eccamined by the Loud Advocate —am a clerk in the 
employment of lliomas Cook & Son, tomist and shipping agents, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow, I remember that on W'ednesday, 23rd December last, 
a man called at the office when I was in, between four and five o'clock in 
the afternoon. He gave me as his name and address “ Oscar Slater, o/o 
Anderson, 69 St, George's Road, Glasgow." He wanted a two-berth 
cabin in the Cunard Line steamer “Lusitania," second-class, for himself 
and his wife. The ‘ ‘ Lusitania'' was to sail on the Saturday, 26th 
December. 1 told him that the fare was £12 each, and 1 said that that 
was the minimum rate, that the price would rise according to the aooom- 
modation. I told him that it was too late to wire the company at Livens 
pool that night, but I promised to writer and ask the company by wire 
in the morning. (Shown productitjff'^No. I wrote iiat letter. 

* ; 83 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, 23 Deer., 1908, 

Messrs. Cunard Line, Liverpool. * * ; 

Lusitania,’* 26 Deer., 1808^ 

Dear Siis,—wire us to-morrow if y5u offer married couple a second- 
dass room at £24 {£12 each), per the above to New York, and oblige.—^Youra 

Teds. Cook & Son, 
per J. B. 

1 asked the man before he left to call next moming at 11.30, but he 
did not call then. He called in the afternoon about the same time, between 
four and five. By the time he had arrived we had received the telegram 
No. 37/2. 

To Coupon, Glasgow. Seconds, “Lusitania.” Saturday. Offer couple room 
E76, twelve pounds rate.— Cunard. 

I told him what the contents of the telegram were; I believe he would 
see the telegram. I showed him the ship's plan and the room offered, 
but he was not satisfied. He said he thought he could do better in 
Liverpool, that he preferred an outside cabin. I told him that if he 
booked the cabin that was offered he could adjust matters at Liverpool. 
He said he would look back next day (Friday, Christmas Day). He did 
not comi^, on Christmas Day. That is all that passed between him and 
me. T]h consequence of his call we wrote the letter to the Cunard Line, 
No. 37/3 of productions. 
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Meaers. Gunard Line, LiverpooL 


83 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, 24th December, 1908. 


' * Lusitania,’ ’ 26th December. 


Dear Sira,—We beg to thank you for your wire of date, ofEering room E76 
at the £12 rate in favour of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Slater. This gentleman has 
called to-day, and is ve^ much disappointed at not having an outside room. We, 
however, explained to him that the rate of £12 provided only for inside accommo¬ 
dation. He, however, replies that he could do better with you in Liverpool. We 
asked him if he would take out ticket for room E76 and endeavour to adjust with 
you in Liverpool on Saturday. He has promised to give us his decision to-morrow, 
on receipt of which we will advise you.—^Yours truly, Thos. Cook & Son, 

per W. Dalziel. 


That correctly represents what passed. When he failed to call as he 
had promised on Christmas Day we wrote the letter of that date to the 
Cunard Company, No. 37/4. 


Messrs. Gunard Line, Liverpool. 


83 Buchanan Street^ 
Glasgow, 25 Deer., 1908. 


“Lusitania,” 26.12.08 to New York. 


With further reference to your wire of yesterday ofEering Gabin E76 per the 
above in favour of Mr. and Mrs. Slater, please note they have not called here to-day 
as promised, so we shall be glad if you will kindly releass cabin. 

We shall be glad to know if they book with you to-morrow.—Yours truly, 

TnoaiAs Goes & Bon, 
per W. D. 


We got a letter from the Cunard Company saying that no one of his 
name had sailed with the steamer. I identified the prisoner as the man 
who called at the o-ffice. I went down to the Central Police Office on 21st 
February last, and I identified him amongst a number of other men. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clurh—^\^ en he called did he seem to be 
quite cool and collected?—^Yes. 

He just made inquiry for a berth in the usual way?—^Yea. 

When you showed him that he was to got room E76, and that was an 
inside berth, did he express disappointment?—Yes. He said that one 
reason was fhat his wife was a bad sailor. That was all. 

An outside berth is fresher?—^Yes. 

He called back on the Thursday, but not so early as you expected?— 
That is so. 

When did he call?—To the best of my knowledge it was between four 
and five on Thursday afternoon. 

Your letter of 24th December expresses accurately what Slater ex¬ 
pressed to you?—^Yes. 

He suggested that he might arrange with them in Liverpool?— Yes. 

You expected him back on the Friday to say whether he would take 
it or not?—^Tes. 

And he did not turn up ?—That is so. 

By the Court —^How was he dressed?—I cannot remember. 

You cannot remember bis coat or hat or anything?—^No. 

Did you think he was a foreigner?—Tes, that was my impression. 
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WliBii you saw him and identified him was there anything except hia 
general appearance that enabled you to identify him?—No, I knew him. 

I had seen him twice on the Wednesday and on the Thursday. 

But had you noticed anything peculiar about his appearance on which 
your identification went, or was it merely hie general appearance?—I 
noticed this much, that he looked much older then than when I had seen 
him before. 

But did you identify him by any peculiarity distinguishing him from 
other people or by his general appearance?—I knew him by his face. 

Did you notice any peculiarity in his face or general appearance?—No. 

There was nothing about either his nose that struck you, nor his 
walk, nor anything else?—No. 

JoHK Forsyte, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am manager of 
the second-class department in the offices of the Cunard Steamship 
Company in Liverpool. About 12.30 on 26th December a man came to 
the office. I saw him personally. He asked for accommodation in the 
''Lusitania’^ sailing that day. I told him that we could give him 
aocommodation, and I asked whether the accommodation was required 
for himself or for a gentleman and wife. He replied that it was for 
gentleman and wife. I offered him a certain room. Strange to say, I 
offered him the identical room that had been offered to Messrs. Cook. 
He said he would not take that as it had been offered through an agent 
in Glasgow, and he kind of turned to withdraw the statement, but he 
made no remark. 

How do you mean?—offered him E76, and he said, '' No, I do not 
like that, it is inside; it was offered by your agents in Glasgow.H© 
kind of wanted to withdraw the remark. He made no fuiiher remark. 
I offered him another room, which, being inside, was again refused. I 
asked what he required, and he said he wanted an outside room. I 
offered him another room, an outside room, but the price was somewhat 
excessive. I stuck to my figure, however, and eventually he accepted 
the room. He paid me £28 for two tickets—^at least he paid £30 in 
notes, and I gave him £2 in change. He produced a £1 Scotch note, for 
which I gav© him a sovereign. The money he paid me was in the form 
of Scotch notes, to the best of my knowledge £5 notes. I asked him 
his name, and he said '' Otto Sando.'' 

Did he ask you whether you wanted his full name ?—I cannot recollect 
the circumstances exactly. He told me how to spell his name. He 
repeated it, “ S-a-n-d-o,"^ and he remarked, It is not Sandow, the 
strong man.” I then handed him the application form No. 37/5 of 
the productions in accordance with the United States law, which makes 
it necessary that the form should be filled in by all passengers. He filled 
in the form himself in my presence. 

Applioation Form to Gunard Co., for Contract Tiokets. 

OmrARD Like. 

(1) Steamer, ** Lusitania,” sailing from Liverpool on the 26.12.08; (2) Name in 
fnU, Otto Sando and Anna Sando; (3) Age 38 years; (4) Sex, ; (5) 
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Married or single, Married; (6) Calling or Occupation, Dentist; (7) Able to read 
and write, Yes; (8) Nationality (country owning political allegiance or of which 
citizen or subject], Germany, tl.S. citizen, American address, Chicago, 30 Staate 
Street. 

I reoognise the prisoner as the man that came to me on the day 
I have spoken to. He is olearly the man, and he can recognise me, too. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McClure —^Was this matter carried through 
by the man apparently just in the ordinary course?—Just in the ordinary 
course—^just an ordinary business arrangement. 

And he indicated to you that he had come from Glasgow?—^Yes. 

But because he signed on board as Otto Sando, you did not identify 
him with the Oscar Slater you had been reading about?—Not at the 
time. 

When he said, Your agents in Glasgow,'’ did that indicate to your 
mind that he was about to refer to the previous correspondence?—^Well, 

I had previously no knowledge of anything having gone wrong, and 
furthermore, I have so many people coming in and making various 
inquiries that unless there is something actually drawn to my mind at 
the time I take no notice, and when Mr. Sando or Mr. Slater came in 
and made the reference, ^‘1 had this offered from another agent," and 
when he filled in the contract, I thought nothing more about it. 

And you would not identify him as the man you had the correspon¬ 
dence about?—^Not at the time. 

Axe there any regulations about the entry of people into the United 
States; I mean have they strict rules about allowing people to land? 
—Yes. 

And is the object of this thing which was filled up practically to 
satisfy these rules?—To satisfy the authorities as to the intentions of the 
parties entering the States; to show they have visible means of support 
or to show what they intend to do there. 

Is there anything which asks about their financial condition?—^Yes. 

In this, is there?—^Yes, questions No. 30, 27 to 30—not on the 
contract, but on another pink form. They must have not less than fifty 
dollars. 

Then do you take the man’s word as to his possession of fifty dollaxa ? 
—^You must do that; you cannot put your hand in the man’s pocket and ‘ 
satisfy yourself. 

Then as to the occupation given as the occupation of dentist, you 
do not know anything about that either?—^No. 

So far as you recollect, was the man quite cool and collected when 
he was transacting this business?—I rather fancied he was somewhat 
nervous; I do not know ; it happened that while he was talking to me 
he looked at the door as if he expected some one to come in. I thought 
he was expecting his wife or some one else. 

There was nothing at the time to draw special attention?—^Nothing 
out of the ordinary. 

I suppose you have seen many passengers more nervous?—^Yes. 

By the Court —^When he spelt the name Sando," and added that 
he was not ^^Sandow," did he say the strong man?—Not the strong 
man." 
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Did lie make that remark in an easy, jeoular way, or was it simply 
to guide you in the spelling, seriously said?—jocular way. 

Did he laugh at it?—Just a smile, merely “ Otto Sando, not Sando-w, 
the strong man,’" with a smile. 

Did you notice what kind of clothes he had on?—^Well, it is rather 
a hard question to answer; I have so many people coming in, but, to 
the best of my knowledge, he had a soft hat on and a blue overcoat, 
either a blue serge or vicuna overcoat; I could not just specify myself. 

Was the soft hat dark or light?—To the best of my knowledge it 
was a dark one; of course, I had quite a number of passengers, ladies 
and gentlemen, afterwards. 

That day, Saturday, the 26th, interviewing you or you interviewing 
them, could you give an idea how many you would have—100 in the 
course of the day?—Oh, yes 1 more than that. With that particular 
steamer I had somewhere about 200 people. 

But you identify him now quite easily?—Quite easily and distinctly. 

Is that from his general appearance, or did you notice any peculiarity 
about him that struck you?—^No, nothing peculiar; I have a very good 
memory for faces. 

When he referred to agents, just tell me to the best of your 
recollection what he said ?—^When he came and asked for the accommoda¬ 
tion I offered him E76 or E77, whichever room^ it would be, and he said, 
“ No, I will not take that; it was offered me in Glasgow.” 

He said in Glasgow?—In Glasgow. 

And did he also refer to agents?—“Your agents in Glasgow,” and 
kind of withdrew it. 

And when you say he apparently wanted to withdraw that, do you 
mean he did not want to pursue that or seemed to regret having said 
that?—^Well, it seemed to me that he was rather sorry he had made the 
remark. 


At.t.a tst M'Lean, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a cycle dealer 
in Glasgow. I am a member of a club called the Sloper Club. The 
club-house is at 24 India Street, Glasgow. 

Was there a man named Oscar Slater a member of the club in 
December last?—Well, I cannot say whether he was a member or not, 
but I have seen him in the club often. 

Could you describe the man to us?—Yes. He is about 5 feet 8 
or 6 feet 9, of sallow complexion, pointed jaws, and I think he was 
clean shaved the last time I saw him, or he had a very small growth on 
his moustache. He wo-re a dark suit and a fawn overcoat—a rainproof 
coat, I thi-nk it was—and a dark cap. I noticed a peculiarity about his 
nose; he had a twisted nose—twisted or broken nose. (Shown prisoner.) 
That is the man. I recoUeot the night of Miss Gilchrist'a murder. I 
never saw Oscar Slater in the Sloper Club after that night. He had 
been there pretty regularly before it. 

Could you give us an idea how often he would be in the club during 
the preceding fortnight; I mean in the fortnight before you heard of 
the murder?— WeU, he may have been every second or third night. On 
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the 26th of December—Christmas Day—I went to the Central Police 
Office and gave certain information to the authorities. 

What led you to do that?—^Well, a friend of mine had been offered a 
pawn ticket of a diamond brooch, and when I saw in the papers about 
the mui’der I thought that the brooch corresponded with the one for which 
the ticket had been offered for sale, and it had been offered by Oscar 
Sla.ter to a friend of mine. I read ihe description in the paper. When 
I saw the description in the paper I thought he was the man, and that 
is the reason I went and informed about him. I undertook to show the 
detectives where Oscar Slater lived. I accompanied Detective Inspector 
Powell to the house. 

How did you know where he lived?—had seen him—cannot 
remember whether it was the morning before the murder or two mornings 
before the murder—^but we came up from the club and he walked in 
front of us, and I saw him go up that close, and I thought he stayed 
there when he went up that close. When I say in the morning, it 
would be between one and three o^clook in the morning. I never spoke 
to the man. I never knew him under any other name than Oscar Slater, 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Cluee—I suppose this murder attracted a 
great deal of interest and notice in the club?—^Yes. 

Can you tell me when it was that you heard that a man whom you 
thought corresponded with Oscar Slater, according to the description, 
was offering a diamond brooch?—It was on the Monday of the murder. 

On the Monday of the murder a diamond brooch was offered to a 
friend of yours called Anderson by Slater?—^Yes. 

And did you later in the week notice that a diamond brooch of the 
same kind of description was missing from Miss Gilchrist's house?—^Yes. 

And you put two and two togeSier and thought that very probably 
that might be the brooch?—Yes. 

Then, I suppose, taken along with that, was the fact that the man 
was described as having a sallow complexion—^^^as it a sallow complexion? 
—Yes. 

And that he had not been in the club since you had seen him the 
previous Sunday; was that what brought suspicion into your mind and 
led you to go to the police?—^Yes. 

You found out afterwards that the brooch that had been pawned had 
really nothing to do with Miss Gilchrist?—^Yes. 

You knew Slater quite well by sight?—^Yes, I knew him by sight. 

How often had you been in his company in the club?—^Well, I had 
never been in his company in the club, but I had seen him there often. 

What do they do to amuse themselves in your club?—^Well, sometimes 
we play at cards and have concerts. 

Was the purpose of your going to the club so late as that generally 
to play cards?—Yes. 

And you have seen Slater playing cards?—^Yes. 

You do not know whether he was a member of the club or not?— 
do not know. 

Did you not ever yourself walk home with Slater and Anderson?— 

Ns>, 

I think you have walked home in the company of Slater before nowt 
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_lie has been walking in front of Anderson and me 5 that is 

the only time, but he never walked alongside me. 

And you and he and Anderson have gone home together, walking 
along the street together ^—^Well, he has walked in front of me. 

Were the three of you together, you and Slater and Anderson?— 
There was Slater and some other party that morning walking in front 
of Anderson and me, perhaps about 10 yards in front of us. 

Had you all left the club together?—Yes. 

Had you all been playing cards together?—I do not know whether we 
had been playing cards that night or not, 

Try and remember; would you not be playing cards?—^Well, we did 
play probably every night. 

Tell me this—^this is no idle curiosity—what was the game of cards 
you did play?—A game called '^muckie.'’ 

It is not played by partners, but each man for himself ?—It is played 
by partners. 

Is it a game for four, or what is it?—Any number can play. 

By the Court —^Was he one of the partners?—No, he was playing at 
poker that night. 

Cross-examination resumed—^Did he lose money that night?—^Well, 

I really cannot say. 

Can you not remember; I am wanting you to remember ?—Well, you 
know, the poker room is oS the other rooms; there are different rooms 
laid off in the club, so that I was in another room altogether. 

And you Jo not know whether he lost money or not?—^I do not know; 

I have seen him lose money. 

You went down about 11th March, or was it in February you went, 
to identify him when he came from America?—I think it must have been 
March; I cannot really say. 

You had no trouble whatever in recognising him as Oscar Slater, 
whom you had known at the club?—None whatever. 

By the Court —^You Imow the murder was on Monday, 21st of 
December?—^Yes. 

How long before that had you seen Slater in the Sloper Club, to the 
best of your recollection?—^Well, I think it would be three or four weeks 
before that that I had known him. 

What was the last time before that that you had seen him?—I saw 
him either on the Sunday morning or the Monday morning previous to* 
the murder. 

Do you mean the same morning as the murder and the Sunday, the 
day before the murder?—^Yes. 

What hour is it open on Sundays and other days; when does it open 
in the morning?—could not really say. 

The club is open on Sundays?—^Yes. 

A member can get in at any time ?—You can get in at any time. 

Did you know what Slater did—^what his business was?—^No. 

Did you know whether he had any business?—^No, 

Mabgabht Fowna—^Examined by the Lord AnvocAm-yl live at 69 
St. Greorge^s Road, Glasgow, on the top flat. I recollect in November 
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last of a house on the flat immediately below us being taken. I observed 
a name-plate being put on the door of the house with the name Anderson. 
I saw a servant maid at night going out and in, and various men went 
out and in at all times. I saw one lady besides the servant maid. I never 
spoke to her. I once passed the man Anderson on the stair. I would 
re(X>gnise him. (Shown prisoner.) That is the man I passed on the stair. 
I do not know whether he carried on any business or not; I did not 
know anything about him. I recollect on Friday, 25th December last, 
two men called for luggage. My sister opened the door to them. We 
said we had no luggage to go. They handed a paper with Anderson on 
it, and we said that the house was downstairs. We stood looking over 
the stair when the porters went away, and we saw boxes being taken 
downstairs. Mr. Anderson was throwing them out of the house and 
getting the men to carry them downstairs. That was the man that I 
had passed on the stair, but he had no moustache then. The time was 
between half-past eight and twenty minutes to nine at night. He had 
black trousers and vest, and was in his shirt sleeves. He had a blue 
overcoat, and a hat, and patent boots, or what looked like patent boots. 
He had a long blue overcoat with a velvet collar. He did not leave the 
house in a cab; he walked, and he was followed by two ladies, one of 
whom was the servant. That was the last I saw of them. I was taken 
to the Central Police Office on 22nd February last, and I there identified 
Anderson amongst a number of other men. The prisoner is the man that 
1 identified. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clurb—W as it about the beginning of 
December that you saw him first?—No; it would be about the middle of 
December. 

You met him on the stair at that time?—^Yes; I passed him. 

Had he a moustache?—I think so. 

Now, then, the next time you saw him was the time he was going 
away on Christmas Day?—^Yes. 

I wish to ask you now, and to seriously consider this question. Had 
he a moustache then?—^No. 

Had you an opportunity of observing?—Yes, because he came out, 
and he looked up. My sister and I and a man were standing ta lkin g, 
and he came and looked up. 

1 am putting this question with a definite intention, and I hope you 
will give it a deliberate answer, as we have had some evidence about this. 
Is it the case that at that time he had a three weeks’ growth of black 
hair or a noticeable moustache to any one who looked at that time, on 
26th December?—said he had no moustache. 

By the Court —Was his upper lip clean shaven?—^Yes. 

Cross-examination continued—^And you had a good opportunity of 
seeing that?—^Yes. 

How far would they be in your sight?—Just a few minutes, till he 
went round Charing Cross. 

Where is the nearest cab stand to your house?—^In North Street, in 
the direction they were going. 

Did the porters take the luggage down in a barrow?—Yes, 
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Do you know whether the servant was in the house the same night 
and handed over possession of the house to two women who came next 
morning^—I do not know. Two women took possession, hut I did not 
see them. 

And they lived on there for some time*?—^Yes. 

I suppose at that time the house would be imder the constant super¬ 
vision of the police?—It was. 


Isabella Fowlis, examined by the Lord Advocate —I live at 69 St. 
George’s Road, Glasgow. I am a sister of the last witness. 

(This witness corroborated the evidence of the previous witness.) 


Rubt Russell, examined by Mr. Morison —I am twenty-two years of 
age. 1 am a domestic servant with Mrs. Bernstein at 69 St. George’s 
Road, Glasgow. I remember the house on the flat immediately above our 
one, which had been empty for some time, being tenanted in the month 
of November last. After the tenants came there was a plate put on the 
door with the name Anderson. Prior to Christmas Day I had on two 
occasions seen the man who lived there. When I saw him before Christmas 
he had a moustache on. I identify the prisoner as the gentleman. He 
was always dressed in dark clothes, but I could not say whether it was 
the same suit that he had on. 1 remember a detective calling at our 
house and making inquiries about seven o’clock or T.30 on Christmas Day. 
My attention was attracted by something on the stair shortly after that, 
two men taking luggage downstairs from Anderson’s house. Anderson 
was dressed in dark clothes that night. There was a woman standing on 
the other side of the street. I was standing at the window, and I saw 
the prisoner going across to the lady, and then they walked away together. 
They walked a few yards and then separated, and he went away himself. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McClure —^What do you suggest was their 
object in separating?—I think they saw me, and did not want to go away 
together. 

Did you know Slater personally?—^No. 

Did Mrs. Bernstein have any dealings with Slater?—^No. 

Was there any communication at any time between Mrs. Bernstein 
and her household and Slater and his household?—^No, 

Do you happen to know that a detective called on Mrs. Bernstein?" 
•—Yes. 

How long was that before Slater left?—^Ahout half an hour. 

Do you suggest that Slater left because the detective had called at 
Mrs. Bernstein’s—^I thought it was very funny. 

His visit to Mrs. Bernstein had never been communicated at any time 
to Slater or his housdiold?—^Not that I know of. 

How many boxes and bags went away upon the barrow?—^I saw one 
large trunk. 

Were there not nine packages taken away by the porter?—I never 
saw nine packages. 
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Do you suggest that Slater did all his packing in the half-hour which 
intervened between the visit of the detective to Mrs. Bernstein and his 
leaving the house?—I do not say that. 

Would you kindly explain if you can what it is that connects in your 
mind the departure of Slater from this house with the visit of a detective 
to Mrs. Bernstein which had not been communicated to Slater by Mrs. 
Bernstein? Did you just think it funny?—thought it very funny, going 
away so quickly. 

JoHiT Cambron, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a city porter 
in Glasgow, stationed at the Central Station. On the evening of Christmas 
last, 25th December, I was at the Central Station, in Gordon Street, 
Glasgow, with my barrow. Between six and seven o’clock a man called 
and asked me to go on a job. He wanted me to go to 69 St. George’s Road 
and lift some luggage and take it to the Central Station. He told me that 
the name was Anderson. I had never seen the man before. He told me 
to be at the bouse at the back -of eight o’clock. I went there and found 
the house three stairs up. By mistake I went to the top flat, and then 
I came down when I found my mistake. I found at the house the man that 
had engaged me, and I think there were two women in the house. The 
man gave me the luggage and told me to carry it downstairs. There was 
another porter, Mackay, with me to give me a hand. There were ten 
pieces altogether, composed of trunks, portmanteaus, and a parcel. Mackay 
and I took them to the Central Station. The man let me out of the close, 
and said that he would go in the car and meet me at the station. I did 
not see how he went down. He was waiting on me when I got down to the 
station. I could not say whether the women were with him; 1 would not 
swear to that. I saw one at a fruiterer’s store at St. George’s Road, but 
I do not think I saw her after that. I am not quite sure whether I saw 
her at the station. I am not sure whether the man that ordered me to 
do this work was clean shaved. I would know him again if I saw him. 
I recognise the prisoner as the man that engaged me to remove his luggage. 
I did not wait to see him enter the train. As soon as he paid me 1 came 
right away. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McClure—^D id you hear him telling the 
porter to label his luggage?—I heard him giving the porters instructions, 
but I am not sure where be told them to label the luggage to. 

Have you not got an idea?—think it was Liverpool, but I would 
not swear to it. 

Before leaving, did you not see the two women at the station?—I saw 
one, but I would not swear to two. I saw them up at the train along with 
the prisoner. 

Did you put the luggage into the train?—I backed the barrow up, 
and the porter took the luggage off and gave me a hand. 

What van did you put it into?—I tlnnk it was a back van. 

Do you remember if it was a van in a composite carriage which wm 
through for Liverpool?—am not sure. 

Would you recognise any of the baggage if I showed it to you —^Tes, 
I think so. 

Is that box that I show you one of the baggage?—think so. 
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Do you see the label there, “ Lime Street, Liverpool, from Glasgow 
Central'’?—Yea; but I never paid any particular notice. 

When was it that you got your orders from the man to be up at his 
house in order to take away the baggage?—^Between six and seven o’clock, 
at the Central Station, as far as I can remember. 

Were you informed at the time what train you were to take the 
luggage to?—^Yes; the 9.6 train. 

When you got orders to remove the luggage, did the gentleman help 
you in any way to put the luggage on to yoirr barrow ?—No. 

Did he hand the luggage out to you?—^Yes, from the house. He told 
ns to carry the luggage down the stair, and we did so, and put it on the 
harrow. 

Did you go into the house and get it yourself and carry it down?— 
Yes, as he instructed me to do. 

Did the gentleman seem in any way excited?—No. 

He did not seem to be in any special hurry?—No, not to my knowledge. 

Do you remember whether he said anything about your being late 
for the train?—I remember him saying, “You will have to hun*y up, or you 
may be late.” 

Did you see anything in this man’s demeanour or behaviour that night 
to suggest to you that he was more in a hurry than any other person to 
catch a train?—^No; not at all. 

John Beown, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am booking clerk 
at the Central Kailway Station, Glasgow. I was on duty there on the 
evening of 25th December last. There is a train leaves the Central Station 
at 9.5 p.m. for London, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Preston. There is 
not usually a through carriage for Liverpool on that train. I understand 
there was a through carriage for Liverpool on the 25th of December last. 
Usually passengers change carriages at Preston or Wigan. A single ticket 
from Glasgow to London is available to go ma Liverpool. You stop at 
Liverpool and then prosecute your journey afterwards. I recollect what 
tickets were taken out for that train, the 9.5, on the evening of 25th 
December; I have them before me here. There were oomparatively few 
people travelling by that train that night, being Christmas night. I have 
in my hand a scroll balance book. I beep it myself—the booking-office 
clerk. It is taken after each issue for the train. I made it up immediately 
after the train departed. Amongst the tickets which I issued for that train 
were two singles Liverpool, third-class, and two third singles to London. 
I recollect it was a man who bought the two single thirds to London. I 
saw him at the window of the booking office. I recollect selling him the 
two tickets. 

Do you think you would know the man again if you saw him?—Well, 
I might give my recollection. (Shown prisoner.) That is very like the 
man, hut on oath I could not swear to it. I did not observe any one with 
him. My recollection is that the two thirds for Liverpool were issued to 
separate parties—issued separately. 

One man bought one ticket?—^Either a man or lady; I cannot 
remember, I w-aa not very busy that night, nothing extra. 

Had you time to observe the man who bought the two London tickets 1 
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—^Well, juBt a passing glance, as it were. I liave no reDollection of what 
money he offered. With a single third for London you can travel by 
Liverpool and break your journey there. If you did so you could retain 
the ticket. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clurb—S o far as the book goes, the entries 
just show Liverpool two- third-class, £1 10s. 2—That is so. 

London two third-class, £3 6s. 2—^That is so. 

Do you remember to whom you issued the Liverpool tickets?—^No, 

May you have issued the Liverpool tickets to a man ?—I may have. 

Is there any way of finding out whether London tickets are collected 
at Liverpool?—^They might hs; of course, they do not collect them if they 
are going on tO' London. 

Suppose a person with a London ticket was going to change his journey 
and going to Liverpool, he would give up the London tickets at Liverpool? 
—^Not necessarily. 

What would happen with them ?—^He could break his journey at Liver¬ 
pool and proceed on with them within ten days. 

Would they be snipped at Liverpool?—Quite likely they would be. 

Suppose a person has got tickets for London, and he changes his 
journey at Liverpool upon the London ticket, what happens as regards the 
ticket when he aa'rives at Liverpool?—really cannot tell you that; the 
tickets would be checked at the collecting station for Liverpool, and the 
passenger would be allowed to retain them. 

And if the person went to America without ever going on to London, 
would it not be quite possible to find out from the numbers at the Clearing¬ 
house that these two tickets had disappeared?—^I cannot say as to that. 

If the tickets with the numbers on them did not turn up at the 
Clearing-house, it would be known there that two tickets of a certain 
number had been issued and they had never come back?—I should think 
it would. 

Has any inquiry been made, as far as you know, to find out whether 
the two tickets issued for London have disappeared altogether or not?— 
No<t that I know of. 

Do you know whether the two tickets for Liverpool issued that night 
were collected in due course at Liverpool?—^I do not know. 

When was it that you were asked, to begin with, about the issue of 
tickets on the 25th?—On the night after. 

At your place are tickets issued for anything except the English train ? 
—Just lie English train. 

And I understand your evidence, then, to be this, that you have a 
reoollection that a man—had he a moustache?—Slight. 

With a slight moustache took the two tickets for London; is that so? 
—^That is so. 

And you think on your recollection that he was like this man here? 
—^Very like the man. 

Who took the tickets for Liverpool, whether a man or a woman, 
whether a person with a moustache or not, you cannot possibly tell?—No. 

Can you tell me this: in ordinary course, I suppose the tickets would 
be checked before the train started, when the people had taken their seats? 

-—^They usually are. 
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And if a man was sitting in a through, carriage for Liverpool with a 
London ticket, I suppose the ticket collector would speak to him about it? 
^Perhaps not; he might. 

Do you think a man would be allowed to sit in a Liverpool carriage 
with a London ticket and not be given a hint to change?—^He might be. 

Suppose a person were wanting to go to Liverpool, this, of course, 
would be the only train he could go in that night?—There is one at ten 
minutes to six. 

I mean there is no later train?—^Not after that. 

And there is not another one till ten o’clock next morning?—That 
is so—10.10. 

Would the 10.10 train in the morning take a person in time for the 
sailing of the '‘Lusitania” at four in the afternoon?—^Yes. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate —I suppose, if a man broke his 
journey at Liverpool and retained his ticket he could hand it over or sdl 
it to somebody else?—That is so. 

And so it would be used?—That is so. 

You know that is sometimes done?—I understand so. 

But is it a perfectly regular practice to travel from Glasgow to London 
with a London ticket and break your journey at Liverpool?—^Yes. 

John Millicajjt, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am a detective 
constable in the Central District of Glasgow. By instructions of Superin¬ 
tendent Ord, I, on the 25th December last, accompanied by Detective 
Sergeant Lyon and Detective Inspector Powell, went to the house at 69 
St. George’s Road about twelve o’clock at night. We went there to see 
who was the resident there—for a Mr. Oscar. I heard the name Anderson 
given; I saw the name Anderson on the door. We rang. The door was 
opened by a maid—a German. We asked for Mr. Oscar. She said, “No 
man here.” We asked who lived there, and she said, “ No one but Madame.” 
We asked where Madame was, and she said that Madame was away for a 
short holiday. We then asked to go inside the house, and she allowed 
us to go into the house. We went into the house and looked all round, 
and there w.^e a lot of papers lying in the front bedroom, and amongst 
the papers I picked up a piece of paper. We did not search the house 
minutely; we just looked round the house. We went into all the rooms. 
We found nothing in the way of baggage. 

Could you teU from the appearance of the house that baggage had been 
taken away?—^By the appearance of papers lying about, as if things had 
been packed. We did not find any dentist’s instruments in the house or 
see any. I did not see any appearance of a dentist’s business having been 
carried on there. The servant said that no man lived there. (Shown pro¬ 
duction No. 28.) That is the piece of paper I picked up. The following 
is on it:—" Registered fragile, with care—fee paid—Oscar Slater, Esq., c/o 
A.. Anderson, Esq., 69 St. George’s Road, Glasgow. Dent—^R., London, 
W.C., 1, No. 1292.” I examined the other papers on the floor and found 
nothing of any importance amongst any of them. On finding that paper 
with the address on it, I pointed it out to the servant girl who was 
there, and asked her what about the man. She said, “ That is a friend 
of Madame’s; he is away with Madame for a short holiday.” I asked her 
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if she knew where he had gone. She did not know. I looked through 
the other four rooms and kitchen, and found nothing in any of them. 
From the people below I learned that a man Anderson had disappeared that 
night shortly after eight o’clock, and that a woman had gone with 
him; he was joined by a woman on the opposite aide of the street. 

Cross-esamined by Mr. MTlube —^Who gave you that information?— 
The servant of White, two stairs up. 

What is the name of this servant of the Whites ?—I do not know. 

She is not here as a witness?—^Not that I am aware of. 

When you went into the place to begin with, did you explain to the 
servant, who was alone in the house, that you were detectives?—^We did. 

And that was twelve o’clock at night?—It was. 

Did you explain any special mission?—^We did not; we only wanted 
to see Mr. Oscar. 

Did you not know his name was Slater?—I did not. 

Who gave you the information that his name was Oscar?—I got the 
information from Detective Inspector Powell. 

And he did not call him Oscar Slater, hut Mr. Oscar?—Just Mr. Oscar. 

Then you went into the place and looked through the room?—^Yes. 

Did you notice that the paper from Dent’s address to Oscar Slater, 
c/o Anderson, 69 St. George’s Road, was dated 23rd December, 1908?— 
Tes, I read the date. 

Anr' it showed that it came from Dent’s, in London?—^Yes. 

Does the servant speak English well?—^Well, broken English. 

David Lton, examined by the Loed Advocate —I am a detective 
officer in the Central District, Glasgow. (This witness corroborated the 
evidence of the previous witness.) 

Reginald Gboegb Tuckett, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am 
chief assistant to Messrs. Dent, watchmakers, 34 Cockspur Street, London. 
I know a man named Oscar Slater, and we had some dealings with him. 
Our first transaction with him was on 24th November, 1905, in connection 
with the repair of a watch. He was then in London. Our second transac¬ 
tion was on 26th August, 1908. So far as I remember, he handed me the 
watch at that time; I will not be positive about that. He gave the address 
of No. 36 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. He paid me for the repairs of 
the watch on 21st October, 1908. I do not recollect of him calling at 
our shop on 10th December last; I do not think he called in person. As 
far as I remember, the watch was sent on that date. I received the letter, 
dated 9th December, addressed 69 St. George’s Road, c/o Anderson— 
Enclosed you will find my watch you delivered at 36 Albemarle Street. 
The watch is 15 minutes or 20 minutes fast. Kindly put the watch in 
order and return same to this address till 30th December.” On 21st 
December I received the telegram No., 36/2, “Dent, watchmaker, Trafalgar 
Square, London. If possible please seud watch at once, Oscar Slater.” 
The watich was^ still in our keeping. I received that telegram on the same 
day on which it was despatched. At that time we closed at seven o’clock 
in the evening. On 23rd December I received a subsequent telegram, 
addressed 34 Cockspur Street, London. ''Must have watch, leavmg to- 
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morrow night for the (Continent. Oscar Slaterj c/o A. Anderson, 69 St. 
George’s Road.” The previous telegram was signed “Oscar Slater.” I 
sent the watch, I think on the 23rd, but I will not be positive about that. 
It was sent to the address given. That -was the last transaction that I 
had with Slater, and I have not heard of him since. (Shown production 
No. 28.) That is the label upon the watch which I retoned. It is addressed 
in my handwriting. To the best of my belief Oscar Slater is the prisoner; 

I tEi-nk I have waited on him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McClure—^D id he atop in London at the time of 
the previous transaction with you while he was there?—^Yes. 

On 9th December, as is shown by the letter signed Oscar Slater, No. 
69 St. George's Road, Glasgow, did he send you a watch for repair?—^No, 
it was sent to us while he was in London. We received the watch from 
Albemarle Street. 

I show you No. 36. Are you not wrong in saying what you have 
said?—I may be wrong; my impression was that it was left by hand. 
In any case I received it, and my statement was to the effect that the watch 
had received a blow or fall. 

Did you receive the letter dated 9th December, which says, “ Enclosed 
you will find my watch you have delivered to 36 Albemarle Street, 
London ” ?—^Yes. 

Is that dated from 69 St. George’s Road, Glasgow?—^Yes. 

And one would think that the watch was enclosed along with it?—^Yes. 
My impression was that it was left by hand, but about that I will not be 
sure. 

Was the same watch twice with you?—^Yes. 

May it not have been that the first time it arrived it was handed in 
by hand, and the second time that it came in a package along with that 
letter?—That may be. 

Was there enclosed also a card?—That may have been enclosed. 

Was that not enclosed with the letter?—It may have been. 

“ Address till 30th December, 69 St. George’s Road, c/o A. Anderson, 
Glasgow ” ?—^No. 

Does that card in front of you have on the face of it Oscar Slater, 
dentist, 36 Albemarle Street, W. Telephone, 1624 Mayfair”?—^Tes. 

And on the back is there written “ Address till 30th December, 68 St. 
George’s Road, c/o A. Anderson, Glasgow”?—^Yes. 

Do you remember receiving that?—It was with the letter of 9th 
December. 

And that was an intimation to you that the address, 69 St. George’s 
Road, was good till 30th December?—Yea. 

You apparently have had this watch in your possession for repairs 
from 9th December right up to the 21st?—^Yes. 

There is a telegram there to " Dent, watchmaker. If possible send 
watch at once”?—Yes. 

Did you see from the telegram that it was handed in in Glasgow at 
6.12 at the Central Station?—^Yes. 

Apparently the watch had not arrived by the 23rd. Did you, on the 
23rd, receive another telegram, “ Dent, 34 Cockspur Street, London, Must 
have watch, leaving to-morrow night for Continent. Oscar Slater”?_^Yes. 
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All your comuiucatioius wore with him under the name of Oscar Slater 1 
—^Yes. 

And he put "c/o Anderson” when he went to Glasgow?—^Yes. 

Do you see the last telegram of 23rd Decemher, handed in at Charing 
Cross, Glasgow, one minute past twelve?—^Yes. 

And it was sent off at 12.7 and it arrived in London at 12,44?—^Yes. 

It was in answer to that telegram that you sent off the parcel which 
was in the wrapper No. 28?—^Yes. 

And it contained the watch?—Yes. 

I suppose when you got notice by the second telegram that they were 
leaving to-morrow night for the Continent that hurried you up?—^Yes, 
it hurried us up considerably. 

You had thought that they were to be there for a week longer?— 
Yes, our intention was to send it off after Christmas. 

MAKurir Carson, examined by Mr. Mqeison —I am twenty-four years 
of age. I am a telegraphist in the employment of the Caledonian Railway 
at the Central Station Telegraph Office, Glasgow. I was on duty on 21st 
Decemb^ till 6.37. (Shown production No. 36, addressed '' Dent, watch¬ 
makers-”) I can tell from the marking of the code time on the telegram 
when I received that. I took it in. It was handed in at 6.12, and it would 
be sent into the tube and sent to the Post Office at once. I cannot tell 
whether it was handed in by a man or a woman ; I do not remember anything 
about it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M^Clueb —Is it signed Oscar Slater ” ?—^Yes. 

(Shown prisoner.) Is that the man ?—^I do not remember him, 

Mart Anderson M'Mtjrdo, examined by Mr. Morison —I am a sorting 
derk and telegraphist at Charing Cross Branch Post Office. (Shown produc¬ 
tion No. 36, addressed “ Dent, 34 Cockspur Street, London,” and signed 
"Oscar Slater, 69 St. George's Road, c/o Anderson.”) That telegram 
was handed in at my branch on 23rd December. It says, "Must have 
watch, leaving to-morrow night for the Continent. Oscar Slater.” That 
was handed in at my branch post office at one minute past twelve on 23rd 
December. The message was despatched at 12.7. That was two days 
before Christmas, and we must have been specially busy that day, I 
cannot recollect whether it was a man or woman who handed in that 
telegram bo me; I have no recollection who handed it in. 

Cross-examined by Mr, M'Cltjkb— Look at the prisoner—^was that the 
man?—I could not say. 

Frederica Caroline Lang, examined by Mr. Morison —I am a sorting 
clerk and tdegraphist in the General Post Office, Glasgow. Prior to 
November last I was acting in the same capacity in the Hope Street 
Branch Post Office, and after leaving it I was temporarily employed on 
23rd, 24th, and 25th December. While in the Hope Street Post Office 
it was part of my du^ to keep the hook called the Counter Register Letter 
Book. I have examined the letter book of 24th December, and on that 
date I find a registered letter or packet. No. 421, sent off to an address in 
O-^rmaiiy—-Idie address being, Adolf Leachzinger, 5 Khikowitzer Strasse, 
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Bentiham 0/ Sohl, Germany. I cannot recollect 'whether I ea-w the person 
who handed it in. 

Have you seen the prisoner before as far as you kno'W?—I think I have 
seen him before. 

Where at?—I could not say. 

But can you say 'whether it 'was in your branch post office on the 24th 
or not?—I could not say. 

Can you say whether he was there on 22nd or 23rd 2—I could not say. 

Do you just remember the face?—^Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Clxjre —^You saw the prisoner in Duke 
Street?—^Yes. 

Is it from that recollection that you think that you have seen him?— 
No, I think I have seen him before. 

But you cannot recollect 'whether he sent the package to Germany? 
—No. 

Was it a registered letter?—It ■was either a letter or a packet. Each 
one has the same entry. 

William Gordon, examined by Mr. Morison —^I am a detective lieu- - 
tenant in the Central District of the Glasgo'w police, i called at the house 
69 George's Road on 26th December, 1908, in order to make inquiry at the 
accused's house. I saw a person ■who said that she was the maid there, 
and she told me that they were away to London. I asked for Anderson, 
because the name was on the plate on the door. I called again on Monday, 
28th, and Tuesday, 29th December, to see if any letters had come for 
Anderson. There were no letters. I learned on the 7th of January that 
the two women who occupied the house were going to London. I did not 
see the maid then; she was away. She went to London on the night I 
called, on the 26th. 

By the Court —^How do you know that?—She told me that she was 
going to London. 

Did she say whether she was to join them?—No; she said that she 
was going 'to 72 Charlotte Street, London, that night, care of a Mr. 
Sancroft. 

Examination continued—The maid told me that Madame and Anderson 
had left the night before for London. I made inquiries as to the movements 
of Anderson on the Monday night, and she told me that he was in at seven 
o'clock at dinner, but that she did not know anything further about his 
movements after that. I called afterwards on 7th January. (Shown pro¬ 
duction No. 27.) I was handed ihat letter on 7th January The envelope 
is addressed, Oscar Slater, c/o Mr. Anderson, 69 St. George's Road, 
Glasgow, Scotland, Eng.” Ihere is also an intimation, If not delivered, 
return -bo D, R.^ Jacobs, 326 Third Avenue, New York, U.S.” The letter 
bears the American postmark, and appears to have been posted at Madison 
Square, at New York, on 29th December. The letter itself is dated 28th 
December. 

Do you know when the two women actually left the house?—It was 
reported to me that they left on the 8th of January. They told me on 
the night of the 7th that they were leaving on the 8th. 

"When did these two women arrive in Glasgow?—They told me tEat 
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they would arrive here about the 24th of December. I did not see them 
until the 26th, a Saturday. 

Did you see them in the flat -that had been occupied by Slater when 
you called on the 26th?—I did. 

Did you find that the keys of the flat had been handed over by Slaterie 
servant to them?—She told me so. 

And did she inform you that these people were taking up the occupancy 
of the house?—^No. The maid did not tell me, but they themselves told 
me so. 

Can you tell me when these two women came to Glasgow?—They told 
me that they had come two days previously. 

Do you know where they had been between times?—the Alexandra 
Hotel, in Bath Street. 

Did you make inquiry?—No, I did not. 

(Where did you get the letter'dated 7th January?—I got it from 
Mrs. Freedman. 

Did she say that she had come from London?—^Yes. 

And was to continua the occupancy of the flat after the letter had 
gone?—^She said that it was arranged between Slater and her that she 
should do so. 

Was it not between Slater and Mr. Freedman, in London?—No; it was 
between Slater and her. The words she said were that they were away 
to Monte Carlo. 

Who were away?—^Madame and Mr. Anderson. She called the lady 
Madame. She said that they were away to Monte Carlo, and that he had 
asked if they had any money and wanted a loan of £25. 

Who wanted it?— "Mr. Anderson. He asked it from Mrs. Freedman. 

Do you understand that the story was that they had gone off to 
London and then to Monte Carlo?—^It was the maid’s story that they had 
gone to London, and Mrs. Freedman’s story was that they had gone to 
Monte Carlo. 

Cross-oxamined by Mr. MTlure— show you the envelope No. 27; 
you were asked about something that appears on the envelope at the foot 
of page 17—''If not delivered, return to D. R. Jacobs, 326 Third Avenue, 
New York, U.S.,” and it is headed “Scotland, Eng.”?—^Yes. 

The words, " If not delivered, return to D. R. Jacobs, 326 Third 
Avenue, New York, U.S.,” are not in any printed form, but written in 
ink?—Yes. 

Apparently by tbe person who wrote the letter?—^It looks very much 
like it. 

Wotdd not that suggest to you as a detective that the person who sent 
off the letter had in his mind that perhaps the addressee would be away 
from the address at the time the letter had arrived?—There was no 
indication on the letter to that effect. 

For what purpose would he write on the envdope, in his own hand¬ 
writing, " If not delivered, return to D. R. Jacobs,” unless he thought 
that there was a probability of the man being away at the time the letter 
arrived there?—^There might have been a change of address. 

He mi^ht he away from there?—^Yes, supposing he was still in Glasgow. 

' There is another thing I call your attention to. From the terms of 
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ths letter itself, is it quite plain that Mr. Jacobs, who wrote the letter to 
the accused, was expecting to be shortly over in America, as he says, “ Buy 
all you can when you come over”?—^Yes, there is something there about 
that. 

Putting these two together, does that seem a fair inference that 
he wrote the letter to a man whom he expected was going over to America, 
and who might not be at the address at the time the letter went there?— 
There is a possibility that he might do it, hut the other probability is just 
the same that he might change his address from that house. 

But the words “ come over ” mean that he was going over to America, 
do they not?—^Yes. 

Ee-examined by Mr. Morison —^When was it that Mrs. Freedman told 
you this about Slater having gone to Monte Carlo?—On Saturday, 26th 
December. 

Did she say when she had come to the address 69 St. George's Eoad ? 
—She had arrived that morning. 

You said something about ^625 which I did not quite catch. Did she 
tell you that she had given Slater the loan of £26, or that he had asked 
the loan?—Mrs. Freedman told me that she had called the previous evening 
at the flat and foimd Mr. Anderson, the accused, busy packing up his 
luggage, and Madame, as she called her, was crying, and she had asked 
what was up, or what was the matter, and then Anderson said that he had 
received- 

Mr. MTlure —If Mrs. Freedman is not coming, tbis is n^ot relevant. 

Lord Guthrie —If you object, we cannot take anything. 

By Mr. Morison — Wha,t about £26? Did Mi-s. Freedman tell you that 
she had given the prisoner the £26, or merely that the prisoner had asked 
it?—^Mra. Freedman told me distinctly that she gave him £26. 

[The Lord Advocate here proposed to recall the witness Lamhie. 

Mr. M'Clueb—^M y lord, my fiiend is proposing to recall the girl 
Helen Lambie, with whom we parted some two days ago. I do not know 
the purpose of her being recalled at the present time, but I think it is quite 
enough for me to say that she has been in Court since she was examined, 
and has heard certain of the evidence, how much I do- not know, I should 
suggest that this is an absolute disqualifloation, although I am absolutely 
ignorant of tbe points she is to be examined on. 

The Lord Advocate —^If my friend says she was in Court I cannot 
contradict him. 

Lord Guthrie —She was in Court. 

The Lord Advocate —^My friend may be perfectly correct. I do not 
propose to ask her a question about anything that has been said in the 
evidence. I mJl put to my friend the few questions that I proposed to ask. 
If he adheres to hie objection, then I do not insist. 

Mr. M'Clure— would rather not know anything about it, because 
it would seem to be departing from the strict line I am entitled to take up, 
and I do not wish to have anything like negotiation in a case of this kind. 

Lord Guthrie —If something- had oome out in cross-examination, it is 
conceivable that occasion might have arisen for a witness to be recalled. 
It would be a very -unfortunate thing if the occasion did arise, but it might 
arise. 
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The Lord Advocate —Yes, it did arise out of one or two questions 
put by my friend in cross-examination. 

Lord Guthrie —^You do not insist on recalling the witness ? 

The Lord Advocate —No. 

Mr. McClure —I am objecting in absolute ignorance of what the 
questions were to be.] 

William Sancropt, examined by the Lord Advocate —I am employed 
by the Glasgow Corporation in the Tramways Department. On 23rd 
December last I was conductor on a car on the passage northwards at Union 
Street, about five minutes past six on that evening. I remember one 
man in particular joining the car at the end of Union Street 
next Argyle Street. He went upstairs in a hurry and seated hinaself 
at the far end of the car. There was a boy reading the Citizen on the 
opposite side of the standard, on the left hand side. Near West George 
Street I went upstairs to collect the fares from the passengers. I asked 
the man where he was going, and he mumbled something. He had a penny 
in his left hand. I took it for granted that he wanted a penny ticket, 
and I punched it. When standing at the standard, half-way covering his 
seat, I asked the boy if there was any clue to the murderer, and he said, 
'' No, there is not any clue yet, and I don't think there is any likelihood 
of getting one.” All of a sudden this man who was sitting on the seat got 
up in a hurry and passed by, pushing me to the side. He went downstairs 
in a hurry. I went after him and tried to tap him on the shoulder, as I 
usually do to draw the attention of passengers in case they have made a 
mistake. I was three steps down when I saw the man running full speed 
across to Garscadden Street. That was long before he had got his penny¬ 
worth or even a half-pennyworth. I spoke to the motorman about what 
had happened, and I delayed the car about a minute or so. I would most 
assuredly know the man again. I recsognise the prisoner as the man. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Clure —Did you think that night he was 
the murderer?—No, I did not. 

That night, I suppose, you only thought this, that there was a dark- 
complexioned man on the car who came on for a little while and left in a 
huriy, before he got his pony’s worth?—A dark-complexioned man 
resemloJing very much the description given in the papers, I think, the night 
after the murder. 

You did not think that this was the murderer that night?—Not at the 
time he was on the car. 

He seemed to he in a hurry to join the car, and, later on, in a hurry to 
leave the car?—Yes. 

^ Is that the only thing you have got against him?—^Another thing was 
taking Id. ticket and going off before the Jd. station. 

I understand that you said that you did not know whether the m a u 
had heard your remark to the boy?—I do not remember if I said so. I 
think I said that when the remark was passed as to there being any clue 
of the murderer, this man, according to my opinion, must have heard us. 

You said the car was not very wdl lighted where the m m was sitting?_ 

It is not very well lighted in a December night. 

, Who is the boy that was reading the paper?—tried to trace that, 
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but I have not been able to get bold of him. I have been told that he 
has been in -some employment in the city, about St. Vincent Street, as a 
clerk, and has been dismissed. Lie was a regular traveller at that time of 
the night. I have not been able to get a hold of him. I have tried my best. 

The Clerk of Court then road the following declaration which had 
been emitted by the prisoner: — 

At Glasgow, the twenty-foiii’th day of February, one thousand nine 
hundred and nine, in presence of Arthur Thomson Glegg, Esquire, 
Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire,— 

Compeared a prisoner, who had had a private interview with a law 
agent prior to- this examination, and the charge against him having been 
read over and explained to him, and he having been judicially admonished 
and examined, declares: My name is Oscar Slater. I am a native of 
Germany, manied, thirty-eight years of age, a dentist, and have no 
residence at present. 

I Imow nothing about the charge of having assaulted Marion Gilchrist 
and murdering her. I am innocent. All which I declare to be truth. 

OsoAE Slater. 

A. T. Glegg. 

James N. Hart, *| 

Duncan Lee, Witnesses, 

Wm. Warnock, j 

The Lord Advocate then intimated that this closed the case for the 
Crown. 


Evidence for Defence. 

Jambs Dow, examined by Mr. M'Clurb —I am in the accountant’s office in 
the Post Office, Edinburgh. I have been cited as a witness to speak to a 
letter which was addressed to the Comptroller of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, West Kensington, London. The letter is dated 20/11/08, Glasgow. 
ITie letter is addressed from 69 St. George’s Road, Glasgow, to the Comp¬ 
troller of the Post Office Savings Bank in London. It is dated the 20th of 
the eleventh month of 1908, which apparently would be 20th November, 
but it arrived at its destination in an envelope which has got the Glasgow 
poistmark of 21st December, 1908, B p.m. 

That is 5 p.m. on the 21st December, about two hours before the 
murder?—do not know when the murder was. The letter is in these 
terms:— 

Glasgow, 20th/ll/1908, 

69 St, George’s Boad. 

Sir,~EnoloBed you will find my Savings Bank book. Be kind enough to send 
me the money tU <mcA as I have an urgent call to America because my wife is 
Xf possible vnf*e inomy on aud I will pay all expenses here.—Tours truly, 

ABOLPU AxmEBBOK^ 
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In answer to that letter there was one addressed from the Post Of&ce 
Savings Bank, West Kensington, London, to Mr. A. Anderson. That was 
dated 22nd December, 1908. The letter was in these terms— 

Post-Office Savings Bank, 
West Kensington, London, W., 
22nd December, 190S. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Post-Master Greneral to acknowledge receipt of your 
Deposit Book, Investment Certificate, application, and letter of the 20bh inst., and to 
inform you that steps are being taken to a^l £59 2s. 7d. 2^ per cent. Consolidated Stock 
on your behalf, but the transaction cannot be completed until to-morrow. A warrant 
for the sum due in your Savings Bank account is, however, enclosed, and instructions 
have been sent to the Postmaster of Glasgow to pay the amount without production of 
the Deposit Book.—am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

H. Davies, Controller, 

Do you find that, following upon that, the 2J per cent, stock which 
stood in the name of Slater was sold on his instructions, and the proceeds 
given to him at the Glasgow Post Office on 24th December, 1908?—In the 
name of A. Anderson, yes, that is so. He received £49 7s. 2d. I find 
also that the balance remaining due in his Post Office Savings Bank 
account, namely, £39 188. 3d., was paid to him on 23rd December. 

Take it from me that the murder of this lady was accomplished at 
seven o^clock upon the 21st December, 1908. Were instructions given for 
the delivery of the Savings Bank deposits and stock of Slater by the letter 
posted at 5 p.m. on the 21st December, and therefore before the murder!— 
1 should say so. 

You take, I suppose, the post office stamp as conclusive of the date! 
—Well, I am not conversant absolutely with the stamp, but I should 
say it was. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate —^Who is Adolf Anderson!—I 
could not say—a depositor in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Did you ever see him?—^No, never to my knowledge. 

Do you know anything about him?—^No, not at 

You mentioned the name Oscar Slater!—No, not I. 

I heard it mentioned in ccnnection with the consolidated stock?—''A. 
Anderson,” I think I corrected; A. Anderson was the name the stock was in. 

Did you ever hear the name Oscar Slater in connection with this 
pBison Adolf Anderson!—^No, not to my knowledge.. 

Do you know when the bank account was opened?—^Tes. On the 12th 
of November, 1908. 

In London!—^In Glasgow. 

And what is the designation of the person ?—^Dentist, 

And the address!—69 St. George’s Boad, Glasgow. 

When was the last transaction—^the last deposit of money!—On the 
17th Deoemher, 1908. 

How much was deposited that day?—£5. 

Then, when was the last money drawn out!—The last sum was drawn 
out on the 24th December, 1908. 

Do you know whether the depositor, Adolf Anderson, attended at the 
bank to get the money!—Well, I could not say. It was paid at the Glasgow^ 
head office. 
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■Wten was the consolidated stock that you have mentioned bought?— 
On the 13th November, 1908. 

Is it bought from GlasgOTv?— It is bought through the Savings Bank 
in London, by request of the depositor in Glasgow. 

Was there any interest paid upon it when it was paid up 1—Not yet; 


there has been no interest yet. . ^ , ... j . f 

How long docs Government stock require to be deposited before any 
interest is paid on it?—I think there is interest payable for any length of 


Was any interest paid on the £59 2s. 7d. worth?—^No. 

Was there any claim made for any interest?—^Not that I am aware of. 
If it had been left for a further period would interest have bem paid 
upon it?—Upon the stock, yes; as a matter of fact, there is interest due; 
it has been added to it, I believe, for the time it was in. 

That has not been claimed, as I understand?—^No. 

Ke-examinod by Mr. M'Ci.ure—A dolf Anderson opened an account on 
the 12th November, 1908?—^That is so. 

In the Post Office Savings Bank?—Yes. 

And he requested payment of that on the 23rd of December, and 
was paid £39 18s. 3d. ?—^He requested payment with a letter that reached 

London on the 22nd. , , t j > * 

And he got paid?—He got paid at Glasgow, by Londons request. 

On the 13th November, in London, 2J per cent, consolidated stock 
was bought for a certain amoimt for Adolf Anderson?—^For Adolf Anderson, 
69 St. George’s Road, Glasgow. ,. , , 

And he requested that that should be sold by the letters which have 

been referred to?—^That is so. 

And it was sold and ho was paid £49 Ts. 2d., the proceeds, upon 24th 

December?—^That is so. , . . , 

The point I wish to make clear is this, the instruotioM as regards the 
upHftmg of the amount in his savings bank book were given on the 21et 
Dwembor, at 6 p.m. ?—That is the date on the envelope. 


Httoh CaMHRON, jun., examined by Mr. M'CiiURB—I reside in Cambridge 
Street, Glasgow. I am a bookmaker’s clerk. I have been at odd timM a 
dAftlftf in. jewellery. I go about clubs in Glasgow where gambhng tek« 
place. In particular I know the Sloper Club, 24 India Steeet, and the 
Motor Qub, 26 India Street. I also went to the Mascot Club, Renfield 
Street. That dub is now out of existence. With regard to what the people 
do in the club at night, some utilise the reading rooms, some play biUiards, 
and others play games at cards. I play cards a good deal at these various 
clubs. I hWe known Oscar Slater since 1901, the year of the GlMgow 
Exhibition. I met him first in the Crown Hall billiard rooms, SaudiiehaU 
Street. 1 met him a good deal at that time. He did not play oarM at 
that time; he backed horses. He was not a member of a dub in Grant 
Street at that time. It was later m that he became a mmber. I should 
say he was in Glasgow about nine months in 1901. I saw him about 
three or four years afterwards, in 1905 or thereabout. Aftw 
interval of ft owiAthin g like three years I saw him agam m Novembw, 1908. 
I met him in fViwbii>ba.n Street. He had been in town some little tome. 
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He -was staying at the Central Station Ho-tel under the name of A. Anderson. 
After that he went to lodgings in 136 Renfrew Street, and later on he 
removed to a flat in St. George’s Road, which he took in the name of 
Anderson, From the time he came in November, 1908, to stop in Glasgow 
at the Central Station Hotel, in lodgings in Renfrew Street, and in St. 
George’s Road, he was known as Anderson. I saw a considerable deal of 
him from the time he arrived in November until he left on 25th December. 

I would not say that we met very nearly daily, but we met pretty fre¬ 
quently. We employed ourselves probably by tilling in the time, such as 
going to the skating rink, and then to a music hall in the evening, and 
from there to the Sloper Club, where he subsequently became a member. 
When meeting in the clubs in the evening card playing was indulged in 
until well into the morning. That was the ordinary kind of way that I 
and others had of passing the time. There is not much horse racing in 
December; it is practically the close season. So far as I know, Slater was 
never a dentist. I heard later on from him, after he had been in Glasgow 
for some time, of his purpose to go to America, and I got his address. 
It would he fully a fortnight before 21st December that I heard from Slater 
of his intention to go abroad. He spoke quite freely about his intention 
among his friends. I got the address from him in his handwriting, and I 
have it here. This matter was brought to my notice specially by a letter 
I saw from San Francisco. That letter was shown to me about a fortnight 
before he went away. I cannot say whom the letter was from. I do not 
remember anything about the terms of the letter further than that things 
were going very well and asking him to go out. That was the gist of the 
letter. Either at that time or shortly afterwards Slater gave me his address 
in San Francisco. It was Oscar Slater, c/o Caesar Caf6, 644 Broadway, San 
Fhancisco. 

Do you swear you got that a week or ten days before 21st December? 
—I cannot swear to that. I cannot swear that I got it at a given time, 
but I know I got this given in his own handwriting, I got it from himself, 
but as regards the time I got it I cannot swear. 

May I take it that you got it before there was any question about this 
murder?—^Yes. I am not definite as to when I had seen Slater before the 
day of the murder, 21st December, but it must have been somewhere about 
the week-end; either the Friday or the Saturday of the previous week. I 
saw him on the Tuesday or the Wednesday after the murder had taken 
place, but I am not quite certain about that. When I met him I received 
from him a pawn ticket to dispose of, for a brooch which had been in pawn 
for £60. He gave me the ticket, and said that I knew a great many 
more people about the city than he did, and that I was perhaps in a better 
position to dispose of the ticket, and I might dispo-ae of it for him. I 
took the ticket from him, and I approached two people, Mr. Donaldson, 
who has a billiard room in Crown Street, and Mr. AUan, the poulterer 
in Sauchi^all Street. I was not successful in dispoising of the ticket, 
however, and I gave it back to Oscar. It was a ticket for a diamond 
crescent gold brooch, upon which £60 had been already advanced. There 
had been an advance of £20 in Nov^ber, and in December another advance 
of £10, and a further advance of £30 had been made on it on 21st Decem¬ 
ber, the day of the murder, making £60 in all. Ite sale of the pawn 
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ticket would involve this, that the brooch would be delivered up to the 
parson who had purchased the pawn ticket upon payment of the £60, with 
interest, to the pawnbroker. That is a sort of ti-ansaction with which I am 
familiar enough. The brooch was in the pawnshop of Mr. Liddell, Sauchie- 
hall Street. I do not know Mr. P. C. M'Lat-en in that shop. When I 
failed to dispose of the ticket, either to Mr, Donaldson or Mr. Allan, I 
returned it to Oscar Sla.ter. I do not think he made any remarks about 
making fiuther efforts. I remember meeting him after the time I have 
mentioned, the Tuesday or Wednesday. I had made an arrangement to 
meet him in the Crown Hall billiard room at 5 p.m. on Thursday, 24th 
December, but I did not meet him then. I met him passing the comer 
of Gordon Sti'eet and Ronfield Street. I was along with my wife, and 
I saw him passing thez'e. I mentioned to my wdfo that I had a prior 
engagement with him at five o’clock in the Crown Hall billiard rooms, and 
I said it was no use going there when I could see him now. I told her 
that I would be home about six o’clock, and left her, and followed him. 
I met him either at four o’clock or shortly after four on 24th December. 
I asked where he was going, and he said he was looking for the Cunard 
Line shipping oflSce in Jamaica Street, I went down to Jamaica Street with 
him, and he went into the Cimard offices. Immediately he came out he 
asked me if I would mind going upstairs to get an English £5 note 
for five Scotch £1 notes. I went upstairs, but I was not successful in 
getting the £5 note. He told me that he wanted the note to send to his 
people in Germany, which he had done, as he stated, almost every 
Christmas. I did not get the £5 note at the Cunard Offices. We went 
next to the Central Station and tried the booking-office there, but were 
unsuccessful. We then went to the Central Station Hotel, where he had 
originally been, but be was not successful there. Tlien we went to Forsyth’s, 
and then to the Grosvenor Restaurant, where he got the note. On getting 
the £6 note he enclosed it along with a letter in an addressed envelope. I 
vrent with him to the Hope Street Post Office. He got the letter registered 
there, and the money was sent off. I saw the letter handed over and 
the registration fee paid at Hope Street. After that we went to Miss 
Cranston’s tea-rooms in Sauchiehall Street, and then to Brechin, the 
butcher’s shop. We parted after that in Sauchiehall Street, I arranged 
to see him after he had taken his dinner. He dined, as a rule, at seven 
o’clock. I had tea at six o’clock. I called at his house a few minutes 
before eight. I was told by the servant girl he had gone out half an 
hour ago, that a gentleman had called for him. The last I saw of Slater 
was a few minutes before six o’clock on 24th December. As early as 
two o’clock on the Saturday morning, 26th December, some detectives 
to my house and asked me if I knew Oscar Slater. I said that I did. 
I never saw Oscar Slater dressed in checked trousers or light-coloured spats 
at any time during November and December. As a rule, his clothes were 
dark, with the exception of the waterproof coat, of course. I am not very 
clear as to the shape of a Donegal hat. I have seen him wear a cloth hat 
with a circular rim right round, and with a split in the centre—I mean the 
kind of hat like the production No. 44. I never saw him with a cloth 
hat with a rim round it, and without the split. He generally wore a 
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black boiler hat. I have seen him vrith the cloth cap, No. 46 of produc- 
tions. 

Do you remember being in Johneten's billiard rooms with him on the 
Wednesday night before he left, the 23rd?—I cannot say that I do. At 
the time I saw him last on Thursday, 24th December, he had a very 
stubbly moustache which was quite noticeable. I am aware that Slater, 
before he left, had lost money at the Sloper Club. I knew that because I 
bad seen "hiTn lose money at the Club. I did not, in point of fact, know 
that Slater was going off on Friday, the 25th. I understood that he was 
going to America soon, but I did not know the precise date. I did not 
know that he was mai^ng inquiry at shipping offices during the week of 
his departure. I understood that he went to the Ounard office to make 
inquiry as regards the sailings of the Cunard Line to America. That was 
upon Thursday, the 24th. He did not communicate to me any definite 
plan at that time as to when he was leaving, further than he said, when 
he came out of the Cunard office, that perhaps the “ Campania,” sailing 
on Saturday week, might suit him. 

You saw Slater two or three times between the day of the murder, 
21st December, and 25th December; did it occur to you that there was 
anything in his demeanour, his manner, or his habits different from usual? 
—No, tiiere was nothing. 

Did he show any anxiety at all to secrete himself or to hide himself?— 
Not that I know of. In fact, it was the opposite. 

You were round about in public places with him during the afternoon, 
as you have mentioned?—Yes, on the Thursday afternoon. 

And you saw nothing that would lead you to suppose that he was a 
fugitive from justice?—^No. 

Qrofis-examined by the Lord Advocate —^Under what different names 
did you know the prisoner?—Anderson and Oscar Slater. 

Adolf Anderson?—never heard of the Adolf; any indication was 
A. Anderson ” on a card that I always saw. 

When you first knew him in 1901 what was the name he went by?— 
Oscar Slater. 

What was he ?—I am not aware when I met him what he was. 

After you became acquainted with him did you beco^me aware what 
he was?—^He was a gambler. 

Anything more?—^Yes, I had it that the man, like a great number of 
those who came to Glasgow, lived on the proceeds of women. 

Did you not know from the first that his mode of living was on the 
proceeds o-f women's prostitution"?—cannot say that I knew from the 
first; I had no knowledge of the people. 

When did you come to know that?—^When we came to have sufficient 
knowledge to know the peo-ple that came about the locality the story went 
round. 

When was that?—Some time after they arrived in Glasgow. 

Can you fix the year?—The year of the Glasgow Exhibition, 1901, 

Where did he live?—do not know. 

Had he any place of abode in Glasgow that you knew of 7—did not 
know of his addrks in Glasgow at that time. 

For how long did you know him in 1901 without knowing whether 
nSB 
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he had any address or not?—I knew him all the time he was there till he 
left without knowing his address. 

Did you ever ask him where he lived?—I did not. 

What part of the city did you and he frequent, or did he frequent?— 
We did not at that time frequent any part of the city together. 

Where did you meet him?—In the Crown Hall billiard rooms in Sauchie- 
hall Street. 

Is that the only place you met him then?—At that time, yes. 

Later on did you meet him in a club in Grant Street?—^Yes. 

How fax is Grant Street fro-m Queen’s Terrace?—It is a street further 
along; I should say about 70 yards to the west. 

Did you meet him there often?—^Yes. 

Was that a gambling club?—^Yes. 

In what year was it that you met him often in the Grant Street 
gambling club?—As near as I can remember, the latter part of the year 
of the Glasgow Exhibition. 

How long did he remain in Glasgow at that time ?—I cannot be definite 
as regards that. 

A year?—^I have stated about nine months, I think, but I am not 
veiy sanguine about it. 

Where did he go to then?—I do not know. 

Did he never t5l you?—^No. 

Did he just disappear, as far as you were concerned?—^As far as I 
was concerned, yes. 

Did you know of him being a dealer in diamonds and precious stones ? 
—I cannot say that I have known him to be a dealer in diamonds and 
precious stones. 

Is that news to you now?—No, it is not exactly news, because I know 
that he, along with many others, all did in that way, buying and selling, 
but whether it embraced the words “diamond merchant” I would not 
say; they all more or less deal in jewellery. 

When he disappeared, had you no communication with him?—None 
whatever. 

Did you never hear of him being in Soho Square, London, dealing in 
diamonds and precious stones?—^No. 

When did he reappear?—I am not definite as regards that either. 

Was it years or months afterwards?—Oh, it was some years, I think. 

Where?—^In Glasgow. 

What part of Glasgow?—In Sauchiehall Street. 

What part of Sauchiehall Street?—^Hope Street. 

Was it a house?—^No. 

You mean, you met him casually on the street there?—cannot say 
where I met him. 

Why did you mention Hope Street; what happened in Hope Street?— 
That is the street adjacent to the Crown Hall billiard rooms, which we, 
as a rule, frequept. 

Was it again in the Crown Hall biUiard rooms that you saw him when 
he reappeared in Glasgow?—I cannot say that. 

Can you recollect any place that you met him after he reappeared 
in Glasgow?—No, I cannot say that I can. 
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Did you see him at all at th-e time that he reappeared?—^Yes. 

You could not fix the date of his second appearance?—No. 

Can you not recollect any place you met him in Glasgow the second 
time he reappeared?—No, I cannot say that I can. 

You just remember that he was in Glasgow?—^Yesj I remember that 
he was in Glasgow. 

And you saw him?—^Yes. 

Under what name was he going then?—Oscar Slater, as far as I can 
remember. 

How long was he in Glasgow at that time?—cannot say. 

And you teU us that you cannot remember a single place you met 
him in Glasgow during his second visit; do you really say that?—^Well, I 
may have met him in the Crown Halls, but that is not definite, so that I 
cannot definitely state any particular place that 1 met him on his second 
visit to Glasgow. 

Did you meet him in any of the gambling clubs on his second visit 
to Glasgow?—I do not know that any of the clubs were in existence at 
that time during his second visit to Glasgow. 

Had the Grant Street Club been suppressed or not?—^Yes; it only 
lasted the one year or part of a year. 

And was there not another club where you met him the first time in 
1901?—^The West End Club. 

Was it suppressed also?—^Yes, it was suppressed also. 

Then, after his second visit, when you do not remember where you 
met him, did he disappear again?—^Yes. 

Did he tell you when he was going away, or did he just vanish ?—I 
do not remember him having stated anything about when he was going or 
where. 

How long did he disappear for the second time?—Till November, 1908. 

And then did you meet him casually on the street?—^Yes. 

Do you know under what name he was going then?—^Yea. 

What was it?— A., Anderson. 

Did he tell you that himself?—^He gave me his card. 

Did he tell you why he had taken the name A. Anderson at this time? 
—^He did not. 

Did you ask him?—I did not. 

Did you not think it curious that he should have changed his name 
the third time he came to Glasgow?—^Yes. 

And when you thought so, did you not ask him what reason he had 
for taking a different name?—^No. 

Does it not seem curious to you now that you did not inquire of him? 
—I meet many men in that kind of way. I never was sufficiently curious 
to ask the man why he had changed his name. 

But amongst yourselves, in the clubs, is he still known by the name 
of Oscar Slater?—^Yes. 

Did you know his German name; did you ever hear it ?—did not. 

Did you know that he had another name?—was always under the 
impression that Oscar Slater was his name. 

Now, did you meet him very often at nights during the second half 
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of NovBmber and the first three weeks of December in the Sloper Club?_ 

Yee. 

In the Motor Club also?—^Yea. 

Were these both clubs very much of the same kind as the Grant Street 
Club and the West End Club?—^Very much. 

And had they been started comparatively recently?—^Both clubs— 
well, the one is a transfer from another. 

Did he still continue to gamble at both the clubs?—Not so much in the 
Motor as in the Sloper Club. 

Was he practically at the Sloper Club every night gambling during the 
latter end of November and the beginning of December?—No, not every 
night. 

But almost every night?—I should not say that; not every night. 

Give us an idea how many nights a week?—Three or four. 

And sometimes more, I suppose?—Three or four. 

Do you know where he went on the other nights ?—do not know, I 
%Tn sure. 

Do you know what he did during the day?—^As far as I understand, 
he was not much out until mid-day. 

And from mid-day onwards do you know what he did?—Sometimes he 
was along with me. 

Where?—^At the skating rink in Victoria Road, Glasgow. 

In the afternoons?—Yes. 

And at other times?—Walking round the town. 

So far as you know, had he any occupation?—Not that I know. 

Did you know that he was in the way of pawning jewels?—I was con¬ 
versant with the fact of anything having been pawned, such as the brooch 
and the pin, and some other things, on account of him being short of money. 

Did you know in the middle of November that he was short of money 
and went with a diamond ring to a man called Jackson, South Portland 
Street?—No; I was not conversant with that fact. 

How did you come to know that he was short of money?—I was in a 
position to lend him some. 

Did you?—^I did. 

When?—I cannot state the date. 

Was it November or December?—^I could not be certain. 

How much?— £4:, 

Did he repay it?—^He did. 

When was that?—In December, I think. 

You said that he lost money at gambling; do you know how much ho 
had lost just before he went away ?—^I could not say. 

Did he tell you what money he had—^what he possessed?—^No, he did 

not. 

Did you know that he had money at his credit in the Savings Bank?— 
I did not. 

Did you know that he had pawned jewels with Liddell?—^Yes. 

Did he tell you that?—^Yes. 

Did you know where he got the jewels ?—I did not. 

Do you know what he got for them at the pawnshop?—Yes, 

Did you know that he had obtained ^30 upon a brooch ?—^Yes. 
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And did you know that on the 21st December he raised other £30 
upon if?—I got to know that afterwards. 

From whom!l—From himself. 

Now, why was it that he wanted to sell the pawn ticket to you, or you 
to get a purchaser for the pawn ticket—Because it would very likely 
realise money.' 

What did he want money for at that time 2—^As far as I understand, 
he did not wish to redeem the pledge when he took the extra £30 on it, and 
he wanted to take any little value out of the ticket that remained then. 

Did he tell you why he was eager to get the balance of value out 3— 
No. 

Was he so anxious for the money that he trusted you with the pawn 
ticket to try and find a purchaser?—Well, I do not know, I trusted him 
before. 

Did he trust you this time?—^Yea, with the pawn ticket. 

And was he very anxious that you would find a purchaser?—^Yea. 

And did you do your best for him?—I applied at two different places. 

And failed?—And failed. 

By the Coubt —^How much was he willing to take; did he give you a 
limit?—I think he mentioned £10. 

Cross-examination continued—Did he tell you at that time what he 
wanted the money for ?—He did not. 

Did he tell you at that time that he could get command of about £86 
from the bank?—No. 

Now, you said that he told you about a fortnight before the murder 
that he was going to America?—Yes. 

Did he tell you why?—On account of a letter that he had got from a 
friend. 

Did he show you the letter?—^Yes. 

Who was the friend?—I do not know; I did not read the signature. 

Where did the letter come from?—understand from San Francisco. 

Who was the friend in San Francisco ?—I cannot tell you. 

What did he want him to come over to San Francisco for?—EBusiness 
was pretty fair; very good, it stated, I think in the letter. 

By the CoimT —^What language was it in?—In the English language. 

Cross-examination continued—I thought you told us Siat the man had 
no business; I thought you said that the man had no calling?—^Not as far 
as I knew. 

Then what did you understand by a letter from San Francisco bidding 
bim to go there because business was good ?—Well, I understand that Slater 
and this man had had a club in conjunction before, and he wanted him to 
come out and join him again. 

To run a club?—^Yes. 

Can you recollect anything more about the letter about which you 
have just told us?—^No, I cannot. 

^V^y did he not go?—do not know. 

Did he tell you why he did not go?—^Nc, he did not, but his intentions 
vere sincere; he intended to go as soon as possible. 

. Did he ever tell you of a friend Jacobs in New York?—^No. 

^ Do you know anything about his dealings in emeralds?—^No. 
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Did you never hear of that?—No. 

Did you ever hear of him going to Chicago?—No. 

Did you know when he left on the l26th of December that his destina¬ 
tion was Chicago?—I did not. 

Were you surprised to hear that?—^Yes. 

Did he ever tell you that he meant to go to Queensland?—No. 

Did you never hear of that?—No. 

Did he ever mention to you that he intended to go to Monte Carlo?— 

Yes. 

When?—I think it was prior to this letter arriving. 

That would be early in December?—Yes, I believe it Avouli. 

By the Court —Had he been there before?—Yes, he had been at Monte 
Carlo before. 

Cross-examination continued—Did he tell you?—On account of some 
friend in the club stating he was going to Monte Carlo; that was before 
he produced the letter from San Francisco. 

Do you know why he did not go to Monte Carlo?—I do not. 

Did he ever tell you that ho had changed his mind?—I think 1 heard 
him mention to those people who spoke of going that he would not manage 
to get to Monte Carlo. 

Why?—^He did not mention or state reasons. 

Did you know by the middle of December that he had abandoned his 
intention of going there?—^Yes, I believe so. 

Did you ever hear it said that ho intended to go to London?—No. 

Or to the Continent generally, just across to the Continent; you never 
heard him say that?—Of course, Monte Carlo is the Continent. 

Did he ever say that he was just going to the Continent, without 
mentioning any particular place?—^No, Monte Carlo was what I heard said. 

Did he seem to think the day when you saw him going to the Cunard 
Line that the ''Campania” that sailed a week later would do him well 
enough?—^Tes. 

And did he teU you that he was at the Cunard office to inquire about 
the sailings?—^Yes, about the sailings, and he got a pamphlet. 

Did you know when he was speaking to you about going off to America 
. or Chicago and the rest that he had taken his house for eighteen months 
from the 28th November?—I did not. 

Did you know that he had bought a considerable quantity of furniture 
and furnished the house?—On the hire-purchase system, yes. 

He told you that?—^Yes. I knew that. 

And did you know that he had set up as a dentist?—So the card read. 

By the Coubt —You saw the card?—Yes. 

Cross-examination continued—suppose you knew otherwise; did you 
not know otherwise?—^Well, I thought I did. 

You have been up in his house at 69 St. George's Road?—I have. 

Did you ever see any dentist's instruments there?—^No. 

Or any sign of any business being carried on ?—No. 

You knew him well; how do you account for him taking his house for 
eighteen months and going away without mentioning the fact to the land¬ 
lord?—cannot say. 
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Does it strike you as curious?—^With a man such, as he is, I should 
look upon nothing with surprise. 

Was the last time you saw him 24th Decemher?—^Yes. 

And did you make an appointment with him, which he did not keep, 
immediately after that?—On the 24th I had to see him in his own house, 
and I was told he had gone out. 

Did you call at a certain time to see him, and when you went were 
you not told that he was out?—^Yes. 

And you never saw him afterwards?—I did not. 

And you had no idea that he was going off the following night?—None 
whatever. 

He did not tell you that ?—No. 

Had he not a large quantity of clothes?—Yes. 

He had eight or nine different packages full of clothes ?—He had eight 
or nine different suits of clothes and so many coats j I do not know about 
packages. 

Did you know that he shaved his moustache off in the middle of 
December?—^Yes. 

Did you remark it at the time?—Oh, yes. 

Did he tell you why?—^He mentioned to me that it was getting a bit 
scraggy. 

Did you notice there was a few days' growth the last time you saw him? 


Did he write you a letter from New York?—^Yes. 

Were you his moat intimate friend in Glasgow?—I question that very 
much. 

Do you know anybody that was more intimate with him than you were ? 
— W ell, there were some of his own countrymen; I don't know Vho they 
were. 

(Shown No. 53 of productions.)—^Was that the letter which he sent?_ 

That is the letter. 

Re-esaminei hy Mr. McClure —My friend says he had '' a few days' 
growth " of the moustache the last time you saw him j do you know when 
he was shaved?—do not exactly know the date. 

Well, the barber has told us that he shaved it a fortnight before the 
21sti was the moustache perfectly observable the last time you saw him?— 
Yes. 


I mean, a feature in his face?—^Yee. 

Would it be incorrect to describe it as a few days' growth?—Rather 
more than a few days' growth I should say. 

And he has a very black moustache?—^Verv dark. 

You never ^uld have taken him for a clean-shaven man when vou 
saw him last?—No. ^ 

As regards dmtist, have you any notion of the purpose for which Slater 

and I supple other people, take a designation of that kind?_To have 

a vooatiOT of some W. if they are required to state what their business is. 

He has not pretended to be a dentist at any time to you ?—No 

And you never knew him touching anybody’s teeth?—No 

So far as you knew him, was he a man who lived like the rest of the 
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people in these clubs, mainly by backing horses in the season or gambling 
at clubs?—Or gambling at clubs. 

And that -v^’as the ordinary life of a lot of them who were there?—Yes, 
I may say that. 

Now, did you hear him complain over and over again of what he called 
business being bad in Glasgow?—Yes, I have heard him state that. 

And you are quite familiar with the idea that he was on the move, 
so to speak, and was going away?—lie spoke of going to America certainly, 
but I did not expect that he would go as so-on as he did. 

You thought it 'was to be the ‘‘ Campania,” instead of which it was 
the “ Lusitaniti,” a week earlier?—Yes. 

Did you ever hear him saying that ho would go when he got some 
one to take over his flat?—I know that he was negotiating for liis flat 
being taken over, because I came iti contact with a man who came up 
for a negotiation of that kind and sa\v him in Slater’s apartments. 

Tell me who that was ?—A man called Aumann, as far as I understand. 

Was Aumann up seeing Slater’s flat?—Yes. 

With a view to taking it over?—Yes. 

Can you tell me ho'w long that was before Slater left?—Some con¬ 
siderable time; I cannot tell you just exactly how long. 

Do you know an;vi:hing at all about Mrs. Freedman, who ultimately 
came into the flat after Slater left?—No. 

In order to have lifted the brooch which had been deposited, he would 
have had to pay £60 down?—Considerably more—£61 odds he would liave 
required to pay for the bi*ooch. 

And having raised ns much money as he could by advances on the 
brooch he was then willing to sell any odd value it might have to a pur¬ 
chaser?—^He was; the ticket was a valuable asset—a brooch pawned for 
£60. 

You said he intended to go abroad, you thought to San Francisco?— 

Yes. 

That was youi' imderstanding ?—^Yes. 

And it is only a question whether it was sooner or later?—Exactly so. 

By the Court —Do you know whether Slater had any training as a 
dentist?—I do not know whether he may have had before he came to this 
country or not, but not since I knew him here. 

And you think he merely took that name just to give an appearance 
of having an occupation?—^Yes. 

Do you know that in his declaration he calls himself a dentist?—I 
did not know. 

At the time, on 2lBt December, was he well off or hard up?—^Well, 
you see, there were £30 got at mid-day on the 21st, so that you would not 
say that a man in ]"K>ssession of £30 was hard up. 

You told us he had no occupation, that he lost money at gambling, 
and that he was anxious to sell the pawn ticket; how did he live, if he 
had no occupation and had lost money; what was he living on?—On the 
gambling. 

But he had lost in gambling, yon told us ?—Well, not all; he was still 
in possession of jewellery which he had pawned, and up till then he got 
£30 more, and what he still holds, and I believe he had other things that 
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he oouli have realised money on, had he not gone away, so that he was 
not absolutely penniless. 

You have told us that he called himself a dentist so as to have an 
occupation; he had an occupation as a dealer in diamonds and precious 
stones; you have seen his card with that on it?—^Yes. 

Having an occupation as a dealer in diamonds and precious stones, 
why did he require to call himself a dentist, or can you tell?—I have no 
explanation for that. 

Where was he on Monday, 21st December?—That I have no conception 

of. 

Where was he on Sunday, the 20th of December?—I could not say. 

Was it on the 19th, the Saturday, that you saw him?—I am not 
certain about that—either the Friday or the Saturday; it was the week-end 
prior to the 21st, some time about the week-end I saw him. 

He was not with you on Monday, 21st December, at all?—No. 

He refers in his letter to you to his friends; in his letter to you he 
winds up by saying, “ My best regards to you and all my friends —^Yes. 

Will you name them?—I take it that it was members of the club that 
had been in the habit of playing with him, a matter of seven or eight of 
us altogether; we played at poker, and I think that his reference to 
friends” there meant those boys that played at cards, at poker, in the 
club, because outside of that 1 know of no others. 

He says in his letter to you, “ I will prove with five people where 1 
have been when the murder was committed”; did you understand these 
were among his friends?—No, I did not—not the friends that I refer to, 
the club friends. 

And you do not laiow who these people are?—No. 

I did not catch the name of the person to whose care the San Francisco 
address was to he sent, 644 Broadway, San Francisco; what was the name? 
—Caesar Cafe. 

Have you heard him speak in any other language besides English in 
the club or elsewhere?—^No. 

Had he associate who were not Scotch or English?—^Yes. 

Germans ?—^Yes," 

How much have you known him lose at the Sloper or the Motor or 
the Mascot Clubs on any one occasion?—^From £15 to £20; the bulk of 

his money was lost at clubs before he was a member of the Sloper Club_ 

a club that I did not frequent at all, a club in Glasgow, 

You said in reference to Monte Carlo that there were people in the 
club who were going there?—^Yes, 

Who were “^ese?—^Mr, Dewar and Mr. Dillon and a Mr. Maclean. 

Are they still in Glasgow?—^Yes. 

And were those friends of his; did he go about with them?—At the 

dub. 

And outside?—will not say outside. 

^ Who besides you did he go about with outside?—German friends of 
ms own. 

Can you name any of them?—I did not come into contact with these 
people at all—his German friends, but still I know that he had them 

Can you name any of them ?—Rattman, Aumann, and Max Brooks 

Do you recollect any others?—That is all I know of. 
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Max EattmaNj examinei by Mr. ^M'Cluee—I was cited here for the 
Crown, but I was not called. I know Oscar Slater, and have known him 
for the last six years. Pie and I are fellow-countrymen. I was in 
Glasgow when he came to it. I arrived one train later than he did about 
29th October, 1908. I met him frequently betw^een that date and the 
26th of December, when he left; I met him nearly every day. I met 
him generally in GalFs public-house in the Cowcaddens, and I met him at 
various clubs in the evening, sometimes in the Mascot Club, in Virginia 
Street, and sometimes in the Motor Club, in India Street, and I met him 
in Johnstone'S billiai’d saloon, opposite the Pavilion, in Renfield Street. I 
heard of Slater's intention to leave this country. As soon as he arrived 
in Glasgow he expected a letter from San Francisco or New^ York from a 
friend, and as soon as he received an answer he was willing to leave. 
About ten days before he left I saw a letter that came to him from San 
Francisco. It was sent to him by a friend of bis, I believe, but I do not 
know the name, but it was signed by some one. 

Would you recognise the name—^was it anything like Devoto?—I am 
not positive about that, I read the letter. He said something about 
the reason for his stopping in this country, as he expected some one from 
London to take the house, and he could not leave till that party arrived. 
He was intending to go out in response to that letter as soon as he could 
arrange for the house being taken over. He told me that at the time 
he -showed me the letter. On 21st December I was with Slater at half¬ 
past four in Gall's public-house. Slater came in, and he asked me to 
come over with him to the bar, and he spoke to me about a pawn ticket 
which he would sell me for £4, Pie said that he had a brooch wdiich was 
pawned for £60 in Sauchiehall Street, corner of Buchanan Street, in Mr. 
Liddell's pawnbroking office. I had seen the brooch before; I have seen 
his wife wearing it, It was a half-moon w’ith a row of diamonds. I 
refused to buy it myself, and I asked Mr. Aumann, with whom I had 
dealings at tJae time, whether he was willing to buy it. I said that it 
was pawned at the corner of Sauchiehall Street. Mr. Aumnnn said that 
it was no use, as the pawnbrokers had already advanced too much on it, 
and he would not have any profit, because he would have tO' repay £60. 
It was I who spoke to Mr. Aumann on Slater's behalf in Gall's "public- 
house. Slater then left, and soon after Mr. Aumann and another person, 
whom I did not know, left, and had a game of billiards in Johnston's 
billiard room. We stopped playing a little later than half-past six. I 
saw Slater that evening before I left the billiard room. He came into the 
billiard room about twenty minutes past six, and I asked him whether 
he had sold the ticket or not, and he said no. 

I find a telegram was sent by Slater from the Central Station at 
twelve minutes past six that night; would it take him about six or seven 
minutes to go from the Central Station up to the billiard room?—^Not 
much more. 

Does that support your view that it was about twenty minutes past 
six when he came to the billiard room?—I think it was twenty minutes past, 
because soon after he left we finished off playing, and he was only there 
for about ten minutes. ^ I am speaking generally, because I was not looking 
at my watch at the time. Slater left Johnston's billiard room on the 
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night of the 21st about half-past six. I am sure about that. He said 
that he was going home for dinner, and he asked me where I was going. 
I said, Very likely to a music hall,"^ and he said that he would see me 
there, if possible. I think I said that I was going to the Palace, and he 
said, "'Very likely I will come and see you."’ I knew that he dined 
about seven o'clock every night. I did not go to the Palace Music Hall. 
I saw -some one off to Germany by the 9.30 train from St. Enoch Station. I 
got home about twelve o'clock. That was on the Monday, and I believe it 
was the Wednesday night when I next saw Slater after ten o'clock in John¬ 
ston's billiard room. It was after ten or eleven, because I had been at 
a music hall, and I wo'uld get to Johnston's billiard room about a quarter 
to eleven. He was sitting there with Mr. Cameron, the last witness. I 
think that would be about eleven o'clock at night. He was sitting on a 
bench near the door; I was playing with Mr. Aumann, and he was watch¬ 
ing us. Aumann and I had a game at a table opposite him. We had 
only 100 up, and we left about twenty minutes past eleven o'clock. Slater, 
Cameron, and I left together. Cameron left us at the corner of Cambridge 
Street and Sauchiehall Street, and I went on with Slater as far as his place 
in St. George's Eoad. I never saw Slater wearing Hght, checked trousers 
of any kind. I have seen him wearing brown boots sometimes, but very 
seldom—once or twice. I never saw him with a Donegal cap on, but I 
have seen him with a cap with the sides up, I never saw him with light- 
coloured gaiters. His ordinary clothes were generally dark or brown. I 
iras aware of his desire to get some one to take over his flat before leaving. 
I received a letter from him from Liverpool, It was a letter in German, 
and is on page 16 of the print. I translated it. (Shown production 
No. 26.) That is the letter I received from him. He says there that 
Freedman's girl took over m.y flat." I see that the translation says, 
''Dear Max, surprisingly leaving Glasgow." 

Does that mean unexpeoteSy?—did not translate it like that. I 
would translate it, " Having left Glasgow suddenly, I am very sorry I was 
not able to say good-bye." I was aware that he was negotiating with 
Freedman. He expected a letter every day, hut the letter never came, 
and when Mrs, Freedman came she was sitting in the flat waiting for him. 
I know that he was expecting Mrs. Freedman tO' come down. That letter 
was the last that I heard of him before iJiis affair. I am perfectly certain 
that I can speak to the fact that the accused was in my company till at 
least 6.30 on the night of the 21st. So far as my recollection goes, we 
left off playing at 6.35, and Slater left before we stopped playing billiards, 

I knew that he was in the billiard room for a very short time—about eight 
or ten minutes. I believe it would take some seven or eight minutes to 
come from the Central Station, where the telegram was sent off at 6.12, 
up to the billiard room where we were. On the 2lBt of December last 
Slater had a moustache about J inch long. It was quite noticeable, it 
being dark. I would never have taken him for a clean-shaven man that 
day. I am not quite positive how he was dressed when I saw him last, 
but I know that he had a dark suit of clothes and a bowler hat. 

Cross-examined by the Loud Advocate —^^at are you?—I am a com¬ 
mercial traveller representing a firm in Germany. 

Where are you situated?—In Edinburgh now. 
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Where is your plate of business?—I have not gat a place of business. 
I am a traveller. 

Is your real name George Schmidt?—No; my real name is Max 
Rattman, 

Do not you often go by the name of George Schmidt?—No. 

Never?—I once did. 

When did you come to know the prisoner?—About five or six years ago. 

Where?—In several places in London. 

Where?—In the Ti’aveUer^s Retreat, for instance. 

Where else?—^Denmark Street. 

Whixt are these places?—Gambling places or clubs. 

What was his means of livelihood?—As far as I could see he was 
gambling; he was a sportsman and making a book. 

How long did you know him at that time in London as a gambler?— 
I did not know him long in fact, I did not know him personally at all in 
London. I got to know him better personally in Glasgow. 

What were you doing in London at that time?—I had a restaurant. 

And he came about that?—No; he did not. 

When did you meet him again in Glasgow ?—^About 29th October, 

What name was he going under?—I only knew him under the name of 
Slater. Having been at his place, I saw that he went under the name of 
Anderson. 

Why did he go under the name of Anderson?—I could not tell you. 

Do you know that he called himself a dentist?—I do not loiow any¬ 
thing about that. 

Did you not know that he called himself a dentist?—^No, 

You never heard of that?—No; I never heard anything about his 
being a dentist. 

Did you ever see him in possession of jewels?—^Tes, I did. 

Where?—One day he offered me a ring for sale, but not for myself. 

When?—^About four weeks before the murder. 

Did you Imow that he called himself a dealer in diamonds and precious 
stones?—^I did. 

Was that correct?—^He was known to me as a dealer in diamonds. 

When?—^Lately. 

What do you mean by lately?—Since I Imew him again in Glasgow. 

Who told you, when you knew him in Glasgow, that he was a dealer 
in diamonds?—^He often had some diamonds about him. 

Where did he get them?—^I do not Imow. 

You just knew that he was a dealer in diamonds and precious atones 
because he had them?—^Yes. 

And he tried to sell one to you?—One ring. 

Do you know any other people besides yourself to whom he tried to 
sell them?—^He tried to sell to Mr. Aumann. 

Any one else?—^No. 

Do you know that he tried to sell to another of your countrymen, 
Jackson?—^No, 

Did you know about him pawning a brooch at the time he did it?— 
I knew about it. 

Where did it come from?—^I do not know; I could not tell. 
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Ar& you surs he had no place of business then?—Not so far as I know. 

Can you fix the date when you saw the letter from San Francisco?— 
No. It was some time before the murder. 

But how long you do not know?—No. It was eight or ten days, or 
something like that. 

Who was the man who wanted him?—^His friend, with whom he had 
a club in New York. 

Was it a man Jacobs?—Jacobs was mentioned in the letter, but I do 
not know whose was the eignatui’e. 

Was it not a man Jacobs who dealt in precious stones?—I do not 
know. 

Try and recollect?—^I could not tell you. 

Did he say he would join his friend in San Francisco?—^Yes. 

Did you know that when he went his destination was Chicago?—No; 
he said America. 

Did you ever hear of that till to-day?—^No. 

From your knowledge of his manner and ways, can you account for 
him going to Chicago?—^No. 

You cannot explain that?—No. 

Under how many different names did you know him going?—Only 
Slater and this name Anderson. 

Did you ever hear of a name Otto Sando?—No. 

Did you know that when he went away he took that name?—I read 
it in the paper; that was all. 

Can you explain that?—No, 

I'ou don't know why he took that name?—No; I could not tell you. 

He had no reason to conceal his going away from 3 "OU?—No; he did 
not conceal it from me. 

Why did he go away so quickly?—^Because the person was W’aiting 
in the flat for him, and he packed up his things. 

Did you not know that the person was not waiting in the flat for him 
hut in the Alexandra Hotel?—I do not know. 

You thought the lady was waiting?—^In the flat. 

And he left suddenly because she was to take possession of it? You 
just judged that from the letter?—^Yes. 

From what passage in the letter is it that you judge that the lady 
was in the flat, and he had to get out of it?—As soon as I arrived horns 
I found Mrs. Fresdman waiting." That is what he says in my letter here. 

Is it?—No; I find it says, “ Freedman's girl has taken my flat over." 

Did you think he had suddenly departed because Freedman's girl had 
appeared on the scene ?—I believed so. 

Who was Freedman's girl?—^I do not know. 

Did you never hear of her before?—No. 

Did he say in his letter that he was sorry he had forgotten to say 
good-bye to you?—^Tes. 

Did he say good-bye to you?—^No; simply in the letter. 

Did he say he forgot to say good-bye to you because Freedman's girl 
had appeared^—No; it was because I did not go up. He asked me to go 
up on the Friday, and I did not go up. That is the reason I did not see 
hix^ any more. 
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Did you know he was sailing on the Saturday?—I did not know—yea, 
he said in tlie letter that he was in Liverpool, and was leaving for San 
Francisco, and his wife was going to Paris. 

Did you know he was sailing on Saturday before you got the letter? 
—Noj I did not know until I got the letter. 

Was the last time you saw him the Thursday?—^Yes; I think so. 

And he said nothing to you on the Thursday?—He said I was to 
come up on Friday and see him, being Christmas Day. 

LTe said nothing to you on the ''Hiiirsday about starting for Chicago 
on the Saturday?—He said San Francisco. 

Did he say anything to you on Thuivsday about starting by ship?— 
He said nothing on Thursday. He simply said I was to come up on 
Friday, and nothing else. 

By the Court —There is nothing about that in the letter?—He says in 
the letter he was leaving for San Fi'ancisco. 

Where is that? I do not sec that?—(No answer.) 

Cross-examination resumed—Would you be so Ivind as to translate 
for us the two sentences, the one about the French girl and the other about 
San Francisco?—It says here, “The French girl is going to Paris from 
Liverpool, and I go on to San Francisco, and I shall write you a letter how 
things are.” 

By the Court —Where does he say he is going on Saturday?—He 
says it in the letter. 

Read the portion in the letter where he says he is going to San Fran¬ 
cisco on the Saturday?—He says the girl is going to Paris, Satui'day 
morning. 

Does he say Saturday morning?—No. 

Why did you say that if the letter does not have Saturday morning?— 
The letter was Saturday morning. “And I shall let you know how things 
are in San Francisco. That is all. '‘Give my best respects” to So-and-So. 
^rhere is nothing else mentioned except that he will let me know from San 
Francisco. 

It docs not say when he is leaving Liverpool?—^Not in the letter. 

Cross-examination resumed—^Did you know to-day for the first time 
that he was not on his way to San Francisco, but was on his way to Cliicago? 
—^I do not loiow anything about Chicago. 

Who was the French girl refeired to in the sentence immediately 
^fore?—That was the person who was living with him at the time. 

Where?—69 St. George’s Road. 

Does he say that she is going to Paris from Liverpool?—^Yes, 

You knew that she went wiHi him to America?—I did not know. I 
only read that after he was arrested that the girl was in his company. 

You found that out afterwards, that that was not true about efoinff to 
Paris?—Yes. ^ 

Tell us what is the word that you have translated here by “ surpris*- 
ingly ” ?—^It says “ absolutely suddenly/’ literally translated. 

“Absolutely suddenly ” Having left Glasgow, I forgot to say 
good-bye to you because Freedman’s missus has taken my flat ovei*/’ 

Does he really say that he forgot to say good-bye to you because 
Freedman’s girl had taken over his flat?—Yes, absolutely. 
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We may take it as absolutely suddenly leaving.^’ Did he give any 
explanati-on in his letter to you for his absolutely suddenly leaving Glasgow ] 
—Because Mrs. Freedman had taken the flat over. 

That is the explanation?—That is the explanation in the letter. 

Who is the marker in the billiard room in Renfield Street?—A very 
old man; I do not know his name. 

Was he in the billiard room on the 21st of December?—could not 
tell you. I did not take any notice. 

How do you recollect it was 2let December?—Because, as soon as 
I arrived home, I heard about the murder. I was not living far from it. 

Was there anybody else in the billiard room at the time?—I believe 
there were two or three other persons, but I could not tell you. 

What were their names?—^We were playing three—Aumann, myself, 
and another man that I do not know—^we were playing a three hundred 
game when Slater came up. 

Are you just giving us your idea of the time ?—^Yes. 

As I understand, you did not look at the clock?—No, but I was home 
about ten minutes to seven, because I was wanting to see some one off at the 
station. 

You are giving us your guess at ike time?—^Yes. 

You say you reached your home at ten minutes to seven?—^Yes. 

Where is your home?—^At that time it was at 23 Cromwell Street, 
New City Road. 

Did you finish your game after Slater left?—^Yes, there w^as only a 
minute of difference when we finished the game and when Slater left. 

That is to the best of your recollection?—^Yea. 

You neither took the time when he came in nor did you take the time 
when he went out?—No. 

All you know is that you reached your own home at 23 Cromwell 
Street at ten minutes to seven?—^Yes. 

And you were in the billiard room after Slater left —^Yes. 

For some time, which you have guessed at?—^Yes. 

May I take it that you do not recollect what clothes he was wearing 
that night?—^No, hut I am certain that he had a dark suit and patent boots. 

Had he a great number of suits?—Yes. 

And hats?—Mostly a bowler hat or this one cap that I have mentioned. 

Did he tell you why it was that he was so anxious to get money on 
the pawn ticket on the 20th or 21st?—He said he had no chance at present 
to get it out, as he was going away. 

Was he very anxious to get the money?—^No. He simply offered 
it for £4 or £5—^he said he would let me have it for that price, but he 
would not let others get it for that. He said he was to offer it to Miller in 
a public-house in Cambridge Street. 

Re-examined by Mr. MTiiURB—Suppose Slater was at the Central 
Station telegraph office at twelve minutes past six, can you give us any 
idea how long it would take him to walk up Renfield Street and along 
Sauchiehall Street to where he lived, the comer of St. George’s Road?— 
About twenty minutes. 

So that even if he went quite straight from the Central Station to St. 
George’s Road it would take him that time?—think so. , 
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How long do you think he stopped in the billiard room^—About ten 
minutes. 

So in that way he could not have arrived until after twenty minutes to 
seven?—No, because he only left at 6.3U. 

Suppose he left Johnston’s billiard room at 6.30, how long would it 
take him to walk at an ordinary pace?—About twenty minutes. 

Johnston s billiard room down to the Central Station, down Renfield 
Street, is a considerable distance?—I think I could do it in about eight 
minutes. Of course, Slater was a very fast walker. 

You have no manner of doubt at all that it was on 21st December that 
you saw him there up till 6.30?—I am positive about that. 

By the Court— What country was it that you and Slater came from? 
—From England. 

You said you were a felloTv-countryman of his?—Yes, German by 
birth. 

Is Slater a German by birth?—I am not positive. I do not know 
where he comes from or where he was born. 

You said you were a fellow-countryman of his 1 —^He told me he was a 
German. 

Do you know what he was trained as?—No. 

Do you know whether he w'as ever trained to any occupation?—No. 

I notice in the letter that was WTitteii to you there is a reference to 
Karl Kunstler, Soldata, and Willy. Who arc they?—People living in Glas¬ 
gow. 

Are they all Germans ?—Y'os. 

Who is Willy?—A little wrestler. 

What is his name?—Hoyne. 

Is Slater an English name?—^As far as I know it is an English name. 

Do you know what the prisoner’s Gei*man name was?—No. 

You have no doubt that he has one?—I could not say. 

Do you know any person in Germany, of German birth, called Slater? 
—I do not know. 


Peter Johnston, examined by Mr. M'Clurb. I am a billiard room 
proprietor in Renfield Street, Glasgow, I know the prisoner 
Slater. He frequented my billiard rooms. He came to Glasgow 
about November. He was in the habit of coming to my billiard 
rooms pretty frequently between that and the time he left Glasgow. 
I do not know the names of those who came with Slater to the billiard 
room. Sometimes he came himself and mixed up with the company. I 
know a man called Cameron. He was in with Slater two or throe times. 
I know Rattman and Aumann. These are all people who wore frequently 
about my rooms. The table at which these people usually played was 
No. 6, in the far-away corner. I could not say whether Slater was playing 
in my rooms on 21st December or not. I find that table No, 6 was con¬ 
tinuously engaged from 5.8 to 6.40. I do not remember who were playing 
at that table. I was away for my tea at the time. I remember Slater 
coming in on Wednesday, 23rd December, about 10.25 at night, along 
with Cameron. I would ask him when he came in if be wanted a game. 
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He said that they did not care about playing that night. They stayed on 
for some time in the place. 

Cross-examined by the Loan Advocate —Is it not the fact that you 
saw Slater in your billiard room only twice?—have seen him two or 
three times. 1 have seen him more than twice. 

When was the first time?—I could not say—^he was coming about it 
for a month. 

Was not the first time you saw him in your rooms about 14th or 16th 
December!!—I do not remember the dates. 

Did he play the first time 2—I could not really say. 

Did you see him, do you think, more than three times altogether?— 
Tes, I would see him maybe six or eight times. 

From what time till what time ?—He generally came in in the evening. 

But can you tell us what was the earliest date, or about the earliest 
date, that you saw him?—^He might come in about five or six o^clock. It 
was generally about eight or nine. 

That was in November or December?—November, I suppose. 

You do not know?—No. 

On the last occasion, on 23rd December, he came in about eleven 
o^clock at night?—^About 10.25. 

And waited till midnight ?—He waited till his two friends played their 
game. 

Did you see him on 21st December at all?—do not remember. 

Was he clean shaven?—I would not like to say, I rather think he 
was a little dark, but he might not have very much to show. I do not 
know that he was exactly clean shaven. 

If he had anything on his upper lip it was very little?—^Yes. 

By the Court —^Except on the 23rd, had he always played any time 
you saw him in the rooms before?—^He played very regularly when he did 
come in, 

Adam Gibb, examined by Mr. McClure —I was a billiard marker in 
Johnston^s employment on 21st December last. I have seen Slater at 
various times in the billiard rooms, two or three times a week at least. 
I could not teU the names of the friends that he played with, but I could 
recognise them. Beiug foreign to me, I did not know their names. They 
were German. (Shown witijess Max Eattman.) I recognise that man as 
being one of his friends. (Shown witness Josef Aumann.) I also recognise 
that man. I remember seeing Slater in the billiard rooms on 23rd 
December about eleven o'clock at night. He was by himself. He was not 
joined by somebody that I saw. I did not see Cameron that night. I 
remember distinctly that he had a moustache on that night. It was quite 
noticeable to me, and I was at a billiard table at the opposite end, 16 feet 
away. No person who had a look at him could have taken him for a 
clean-shaven man that night. He appeared to me to be a man that had 
neglected to shave his upper lip for about a fortnight. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate— When did you first see him 
coming about your saloon?—^I could not specify any date. He came back 
and forward for about three months. 
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Do you remember any time when he had a full moustache?—No, 
never at any time. It was always short and stubbly. 

Did you know or did you not know that his moustache was shaved 
off in the middle of December?—I did not know. 

Did you see at any time during the period he was frequenting your 
rooms that he had shaved his moustache off?—No; I cannot say that he 
did shave it off. 

Did you notice at any time during the three or four months any 
difference in his appearance?—There have been times that he came about 
the rooms and has been playing when I probably have not looked much 
at him. In a public billiard room I do not take exact stock of every one. 
It was always a short moustache that ho wore. 

You saw him going about the room in November and December, and 
you never saw any change in his appearance so far as his moustache was 
concerned?—I never saw much change in him. 

You did not observe it?—No. 

Do you say that the last time you saw him he had a stubbly moustache? 
—^Yes. 

Were you in the billiard room on 21st December?—Yes. 

The day of the murder?—^Yes, 

Did you see him there that day?—No. 

Re-examined by Mr. M'Clurk—^W as the table engaged upon the 
Monday, as you find from your books, from 5.S till 6.40?—Yes. 

Is that the table, No. 6, which was usually played on by Slater and 
his friends?—^Yes; that was the table they generally played on. 

As I understand, you do not remember who was playing that after¬ 
noon?—I cannot remember. 

JosHF Aumann, examined by Mr. M'Clurb—I live at 282 Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow. I have known Slater from October last year. I mot 
him first in Gall’s public-house in Cowcaddens, and I saw him sometimes 
after that. I remember Slater speaking to me about going to America. 
He spoke to me three weeks before about going to America. lie told me 
that as soon as he could sell his house he was going to America. He 
also told me about a letter that he had from America, but I did not see 
that letter. I did not see him showing it to anybody. Mr. Rattman 
told me that he had seen the letter. I did not see it myself, but Slater 
told me he had received the letter. After that he came to me and asked 
me to take his fiat off his hands. He said that he would sell his house, 
and asked me to take it. He offered to show it to me, and I said that if I 
liked the house I would take it over. I went to the house to see it. I 
went one evening about seven or eight o’clock, and I looked over the 
house and looked at the furniture. I did not take it because my wife 
did not wish me to buy a house. She would not have the house. He 
did not say anything to me as to what he was going to do with it when I 
did not take it. He told me that he would look out for somebody else. 
I remember that on 21st December I was in Gall’s public-house in Cow- 
oaddens, about three o’clock or half-past three, and I stayed on for some 
time. I played billiards that afternoon in Johnston’s billiard room, and, 
while 1 was playing, Slater came in from five o’clock to half-past; I^am 
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not exactly sure. I played at billiards that night till about a quarter to 
seven o'clock^ and then I went home. Rattman did not come with me, 
1 had been playing with Rattman, and, while we were playing, Slater was 
looking on. 1 think 1 went home by myself about a quarter to seven. 
I do not know whether Slater left the billiard room to go home before 
I had finished playing my game. I do not remember Slater or Rattman 
going out. When I left I do not remember whether Slater was still there 
or whether he had left us. 

I must ask you again, in case there is any mistake. Can you tell me 
whether Slater was for some time in the billiard room that afternoon when 
you were playing billiards?—I do not think he stayed long. 

Can you tell me when he went out?—Yes, in the afternoon he was 
there. I was with Rattman, and Slater came up and asked Rattman 
about this ticket. Slater went out by himself, and by that time the 
game was finished. That was some minutes before the game was finished. 
I think I left the billiard room about a quarter to seven. I left a short 
time before I got my supper, and I went directly from the billiard room 
for my supper at home. 1 think Slater was away from the billiard room 
a short time before me. I do not think the game was quite finished when 
he left. I think the game was finished a short time after Slater went 
away. After Slater went away the game was finished in two or three 
minutes. My house where I stay is about three minutes’ walk from, 
Johnston’s billiard room. I lived in Hope Street at that time, at the 
Theatre Royal, and I walked home for my supper. The flat which Slater 
wished me to take over from him is a good bit further out west; it was 
in St. George’s Road. That is a good way out beyond Hope Street; about 
ten minutes^ walk further than Hope Street. I remember on the Wed* 
nesday, after that, which was the 23rd, being in Johnston’s billiard room 
again, and I saw Slater again. I think that was after closing time. 

Was that after the public-houses were closed?—^Yes, Mr. Cameron was 
with him. (Shown the witness, Hugh Cameron.) That is the gentleman 
I mean. Slater sat down with his friend Cameron, and he stopped a longer 
time for a drink along with his friends. I saw Slater about two times 
or thr^ times in the billiard room. I did not see him more than two or 
three times altogether when he was in Glasgow. I have been with him 
only two or three times, but I have seen him at other times. I saw him 
in black clothes. I never saw him with light, checked trousers or with 
light-coloured spats. He was only in dark clothes. He wore black 
boots, I think. 

Was it patent leather ones ?—^He had sometimes clean boots. 

Do you mean bright, shiny boots?—^Yes. 

^ Cross-examined by the Lokd Advocate —Did you say that Slater came 
into the billiard room between five and half-past five o’clock on the after¬ 
noon of the 21st?—^Tes, I did. 

When he came in lietween five and half-past five, were you ■playing a 
game of billiards with Rattman?—^Tes. ^ s 

Did you commence the game before Slater came in?—^Yes- I was 
playing a game as he came in. ' 

Did Slater stop a yery short time in the billiard room?_^Tes 
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And then did he go away?—About some minutes before I finished 
the game. 

But your game had begun before he came in?—^Yes. 

And ne came between five and half-past five?—Yes. 

Do you remember for what purpose Slater came to the billiard room? 
—He came and asked Mr. Eattman about this pawn ticket for the brooch. 

Was his pui'pose in coming to the billiard room to get Rattman to 
give him money for a pawm ticket?—Yes. 

And did Rattman refuse?—He said that he would not buy it. 

When Rattman said that he -would not buy it, did Slater then go 
away?—Yes. 

You understood that ho was going to tiy and get money somewhere 
else?—Yes; he only spoke to me and Rattman. 

Just about the pawn ticket?—Yes. 

Did you look at the clock when Slater came in?—No, I do not tliink so. 

Nor when he went out?—No, I do not think so. 

When did you look at the clock that night?—I never looked at the 
clock. 

Do you recollect whether it was a -vs'et evening; was it raining ?—I do 
not know. 

Had Slater a waterproof on?—I think he had a waterproof on in the 
afternoon. I do not know whether he had a watei-proof on in the billiard 
room. 

Had he a waterproof on when he was in Gall's public-house?—^Yes- 
I think he had a waterproof; I cannot remember exactly. 

Look at No, 43 of the productions. Did you sign "that card?—Yes. 

Is that the waterproof you have seen Slater w'earing?—^Yos, It is a 
waterproof like his, but I do not say that is it. He had a waterproof of 
the same colour. 

And you signed that label?—^Yes. 

Was it a waterproof like that that he was wearing that afternoon ?_ 


Do you recollect what sort of hat he was wearing?—He had sometimes 
a cap. 

Was it a black hat that you could pull down?—No. 

What kind of hat was it Was it like any one of these hiits?_He 

had a hat sometimes like a bowler hat. 

Can you say what hat he had that night?—No. 

Did you know of him doing anything except selling lewels?—No* I 
did not see Slater much. 


Did you know of him doing any business except selling jewels?_No 

Do you remember meeting him in Gall's public-house in Cowcaddens 
one day m December, 1908?—Yes, with Rattman. 

Do you rpember offering for sale a diamond ring, with twenty- 
five diainonds m It?—Yes. He showed it, and he asked me what I would 

give for It. I offered him £30 or £35, and he said he would not seU it 
^ Slater was the owner of the house that he wanted 

jmu to take over—did you understand he was able to sell you the house 
that he asked you to buy ?—I do not understand very well. ^ 
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Did you understand from him that if he could find a buyer for the 
house he would go ofi to America 1—^Yes. 

Did you understand that he was only waiting on in Glasgow till he 
could get the house taken off his hands ?—I do not understand, 

Ee-eatamined by Mr. M'Clube —^What o’clock do you have supper?— 
Seven o’clock, and sometimes after eight. 

Is seven o’clock the hour of supper in your house?—^Yes. 

When you left the billiard room on Monday, 21st December, was that 
shortly before seven or shortly before eight ?^—Shortly before seven. 

How long, do you think, after Slater left the billiard room?—^He went 
away about half-past six. 

James Teacet, examined by Mr. M'Clure—I am a porter in the em¬ 
ployment of the Caledonian Railway Company at the Centi-al Station, 
Glasgow. I was on night duty on Christmas Day, 1908. I remember 
being down about the weighs before the 9.5 train started for London and 
Liverpool. I remember a badge porter coming with a lot of luggage on 
his baiTow. He told me that he was waiting for the arrival of the part-j 
to whom it belonged. I saw a cab arrive after that, about 8,46. There 
were a gentleman and two ladies in it. The gentleman «came out and 
claimed the luggage whicjh the badge porter had. I am quite certain they 
all arrived together—^the three of -tdiem. I opened the cab door, and they 
got out. The gentleman told me the destination of his luggage. He 
told me to have it labelled for Liverpool, and that he was going by the 
9,5 train. I got luggage labels, and I labelled all the pieces of luggage. 
There were nine altogether. I took the luggage up to the train; it was 
taken up to the train on the badge porter’s barrow. I put it on board 
the train. I put it in the rear brake van of the 9.5 train. 

Was the rear brake van a through van for Liverpool?—^Well, when I 
took up the luggage I asked the guard where he would have it, and he told 
me to put it into the rear van. I had told him by this time that it was 
destined for Liverpool, and he told me where to put it. I do not know 
what tickets the gentleman had. He asked me to send a parcel to Paris. 
It was a small paper parcel, about 1 foot square. He asked m'e if he 
could have it forwarded through to Paris, and I went to the excess clerk, 
and I told him that the gentleman wanted to have it forwarded through 
to Paris, and the excess clerk informed me that the parcel office was 
shut, but that he could have it forwarded by post, and I told the gentle¬ 
man he could have it forwarded straight from Liverpool when he arrived 
there. One lady travelled with the gentleman. The gentleman had a 
dark coat and a dark cap. 1 saw him in the train, and the tickets being 
checked] he was in a compartment a few compartments from where the 
luggage was placed. The other porter had let him in for some excess. 
He was grumbling a bit at that. 

Except for the grumbling about the excess luggage he had to pay for, 
did you see anything remarkable about the passenger?—^No, nothing. He 
seemed to be quite cool and collected, but he was annoyed at having to 
pay the excess; that was the only thing. 

He did not seem to be hiding from anybody?—^No; he told me he had 
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travelled all over the world, and he had never been asked to pay excess 
before. 

But he did not seem to be wanting to escape observation?—No, he 
was just the same as any other passenger. (Shovm prisoner.) That is 
the gentleman. The night he travelled to Liverpool he had a moustache. 
It was quite noticeable. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate— ^Did you just see him at the 
station when you were putting in his baggage; had you ever seen him 
before?—No, I never saw the gentleman before. 

And you just saw him when you were putting his baggage into the 
luggage van?—Yes. 

And have you any difficulty at all in recognising him?—^No, that is 
the man there. 

You recognise him at once?—^Yes. 

Did you notice whether he had a slight moustache or a moustache like 
he has now ?—He had a moustache something similar to the one he has now. 

Was there as much as he has now?—Yes, something similar to the 
moustache he is wearing now. 

Did you know what tickets he had?—^No. 

Did you see them examined?—No. 

By the Court —Have you seen either of the ladies here? — No. 

About what age was the one that went with him?—She would be a 
woman about forty or thereabouts. 

The one that went with him?—Yes, thirty-five or forty. 

(Shown Andree Junio Antoine.) Is tliat the one that went with him? 
—I could not say. 

You do not identify her?—I could not say. 

(Shown Catherine Schmalz.) Do you know that one?—No. 

Hugh Murpbt, examined by Mr. Mair— I stay at City View, Larlchall. 
I am a railway official at the Central Station, Glasgow. I am in charge 
of the train running department books. I have examined the books for 
the night of 25th December, 1908. There were two carriages for Liver¬ 
pool on the 9.5 train that night—a brake composite and brake tliird. One 
of these carriages went direct to Liverpool and one did not; the brake 
third went direct to Liverpool. That carriage would leave the London 
train at Wigan to go to Liverpool. 

Suppose passengers were in a London carriage of that train would 
they have to change at Wigan?—^That is the last point for changing. They 
would have to change somewhere. Their luggage would have to be changed 
unless it was loaded in the Liverpool carriage van. There was luggage 
accommodation in the Liverpool carriage. 

Oro^-examinei by Mr. Moriso:n'— It would not be necessary with a 
London ticket to travel by a London carriage?—No, not necessarily. 

A passenger with a London ticket might desire to go to Liverpool first, 
and he could do so with his London ticket without extra charge?—He could. 

William Kbmpton, examined by Mr. M'Clure^— I am manager to 
James L Bryce, pawnbroker, in Oswald Street, Glasgow. I saw Slater 
on 3rd November. I had known him before, about the Glasgow Exhibition 
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year, but on this oooasiDn I saw him about 3rd November. I did not 
eee him frequently between 3rd November and the time he left,* I only saw 
him once, when he redeemed a pledge. On the 3rd November he pledged 
with me two gold rings, three pearl studs, a gold pencil-case, a gold purse, 
and a fountain pen, and he got £5 for these articles. He redeemed them 
on 13th November. He dealt with me as Oscar Slater. The last time 
I saw him was on 22nd December. He called in the afternoon about four 
o’clock, and he redeemed a pair of prism binocular glasses. He had 
pledged them on 7th December for £2 10s. When he came in he was 
dressed in a dark overcoat and a hard hat. He did not seem in any way 
excited in his manner. Upon Tuesday, 22nd December, he told me he was 
going to America. 

Did he say he was making any inquiries about steamers?—He wondered 
whether he would go by the Anchor Line j he thought he might go by the 
Anchor Line, and he asked me about that; of course we could give him 
no information. I am quite certain that was on the 22nd December, 
because that was the day the prism binoculars were redeemed. At that 
time, on the 22nd Deoember, he had a slight stubbly moustache. It was 
quite noticeable. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate —Did you know him in 19011— 

Yes. 

How long was he in Glasgow then?—^Well, I could not exactly say, 
but most of the Exhibition time. 

Did you do business with him then?—^Yes. 

What sort of business?—^Pledging jewellery; he always redeemed it. 

Did you know that he was a dealer in precious stones, diamonds, and 
jewels?—^Well, I had an idea that he was buying and selling. 

Where he got them you did not know?—No. 

Did that business dealing between you and him continue during the 
time he was in Glasgow in —^Yes. 

Then did he disappear'mr some years?—^Yes. 

And then did he reappear on the 3rd November, 1908?—That was the 
•first time. 

What address did he give on the 3rd November?—Central Hotel, 
U-lasgow. 

Did you ever know he had any other address in Glasgow during Novem¬ 
ber and December at that time?—^No, 

Did you think that it was the Central Hotel all the time ?—Yes. 

Did you notice whether on the 3rd November he had a moustache?— 
No, I really could not say then. 

Can you say whether he had one when he was in Glasgow in 1901; did 
lie wear a moustache?—^Well, I would say he had always a slight moustache. 

Did you notice it was stubbly on the 22nd December?—^Yes, just 
growing. 

How was it he came to speak, on the 22nd December, about taking a 
ship for America?—^Well, I really could not say, except that^it might be 
in regard to saying something about these glasses he was redeeming. 

He wanted the binoculars for the voyage?—^Well, I thought perhaps 
he might want them. 
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Wliat did he say to you about going to America?—Oli, well, be »lid 
not say what he was going to do when he got thei’B. 

Did he say anything about the time he was going to stai't?—No, he 
did not say. 

Or the line he was going by?—^Well, that was all he asked about— 
the Anchor Line; of course I coidd give him no iiifurmation. 

Did he say anything about where he was going to in America ?—No, 
he did not say definitely. 

Or why he was going?—No. 

You say that he was redeeming the binoculars on the 2l2nd?—Yes. 

Do- you recollect when he pledged them on the 7th December what 
address he gave?—No, his addi'ess was not asked j it was taken for 
granted. 

You just kept it on the books as it was?—Y'es. 

Re-examined by Mr. M'Clure—I suppose you do not earo what the 
man's address is?—^Well, we ask the address, but knowing Slater so well 
we thought it was good enough at the Central Hotel. 

After all, he would not get liis pledge back without paying you your 
advances and interest?—Certainly not. 

And if he changes his addiess in the meantime it makes no difiorenc© 
to you?—None to us. 

My learned friend always asked, “'Did he disappear?”—^it is an 
awkward way of putting it; when my friend put tlie w^ords, “Did Slater 
then disappear ” into your mouth, do you not just mean that he left 
Glasgow?—I do not know where he went to. 

And when he came back he reappeared, I suppose?—^Yes. 

Were all your transactions with the man hona fide loans upon property 
deposited ?—^Yes. 

And do you say he always redeemed by and by the goods he left with 
you?—^Yes, 

Andbeej Junto Antoine, examined by Mr. M'Ci-dre—I was bom in 
Paris, and I am now twenty-three years of age. It is about five yeat'a 
since I first met Slater. I met him in the Empire Theatre in London. 
He was a married man. He did not take up living with me at that time. 
When I met him first he was living alone, and not with his wife. H© 
called himself a dentist. I never knew of him doing anything in the 
dentist line at all. He never worked as a dentist so far as I am aware. 
He used to manage clubs. I cannot tell whether he had any connection 
with dubs where cards were played in London, but I knew that he used 
to go to clubs. About three years ago I went with him to America. I 
was living with Slater in Brussels at that time, and we left from Boulogne 
for America. Slater went to America because of his wife, as she was 
always bothering him and came after him. He went to New York. In 
New York he managed a club. We travelled to New York under the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. A. George. We took that wrong name so that his 
wife might not find him. There is pi*oduced a house agreement between 
Peter de Sylvestri, Oscar Slater, and John Devoto, taking premises 114 
West Twenty-Sixth Street, in the burgh of Manhattan. That is the first 
place where Slater carried on business. Devoto was his partner and de 
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Sylvestri was his landlord. ITie rent was sixty dollars a month. On the 
first occasion we were in America for one year, and then we returned to 
Paris for my health. 

And to visit your people?—The principal thing was my health. We 
were away from America for about two months, and then we returned 
under the name of A. George. While Slater was ovei* in America lie 
carried on the business of the club as Oscar Slater. We came back again 
to France in June, 1908. We came to England in August, and to- Glasgow 
in October. When we came to Glasgow first we stayed in Eenfrew Street. 
We were only a few days there before we got a flat at St. George^s Road. 
We went to Glasgow because Slater thought that there was good business 
to be done there. After we were there for some time he found that 
there was no good business to be had, and he made up his mind to- retmn 
to America. He made up his mind to do so a month after we aarived 
in Glasgow, somewhere about the beginning of December. When in 
Glasgow Slater went about the clubs gambling. He had one or two friends 
who came to the house, namely, Cameron and Reid. I never saw Rattman. 
Slater received a letter from San Francieco, from John Devoto, the person 
who was his partner in New York, telling him to come, that there was 
good business over there. 

Was there anything that prevented him going off at once?— 
because we had the flat. I Imew that he intended to leave if he got the 
flat disposed of. I remember of Aumann coming up to look over the 
flat, but he did not take it. Mr. Freedman, a German gentleman in 
London, wrote saying that if Slater could find a place where Mrs. Freed¬ 
man could live, she would come down. Slater offered him the flat. We 
left Glasgow for America on 25th December. Before we left Mrs. Freed¬ 
man had arrived. She arrived on the Friday morning, 25th December. 

1 got a postcard from the Alexandra Hotel, in Bath Street, saying that she 
had arrived. I sent my servant over to tell her to come to the flat. 

[At this stage the witness, feeling faint, had to leave the Court, and 
the examination was adjourned.] 

Cathbriub ScHMAiiZ, examined by Mr. M'Clttre —I came to Glasgow 
from London along with Madame Junio on 4th November. Madame Junio 
is the last witness, Andres Jimio Antoine, but she was known in London 
as Madame Junio. We took up house at 136 Renfrew Street. We were 
about a week there before changing to the house at St. George^s Road. 
Oscar Slater left Glasgow on 25th December. From the time we arrived 
in November until that time I acted as the servant in the house. Slater 
imally got up about nine o'clock or 9.30 in the morning, and he some¬ 
times went out. He was always in for lunch. He took dinner at home 
at seven o’clock. 

Did he take dinner always at seven, or was it sometimes a little later ? 
—^It all depended on whether I was ready with the dinner, but it was 
generally at seven o’clock. I do not remember of him being away at 
dinner time so long as I was there. I heard it proposed that Slater 
should go back to America. That was three weeks or a month before 26th 
December. I remember a gentleman coming up to look over the flat. He 
was a German, and I think his name was Aumann. He came into the 
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kitchen as well as going over the rest of the house. His purpose in looking 
over the house was that he pro-posed taking it. If he had taken the flat then 
Slater was going to America. 1 heard that spoken of in the house thiee 
or four w^eeks before Slater left. Aumann did not take the flat. After 
that fell through I heard conversation about some one named Freedman 
coming from London. Slater was writing to Freedman to take over the 
flat. I was not sure that he would take it, but I heard them talking 
about it. I remember the Sunday before Slater left, that being Sunday, 
:30th December. Slater was never out of the house on a Sunday, and on 
that particular Sunday he was in the house, in his di’essing gown. He was 
at dinner in the house that night. Reid and his little boy and Madame 
were also at dinner that night. I am quite positive on that point. I 
Imow now that Monday, 21st December, was the date of the murder that 
was committed. 

As regards Monday, was there any difference in Slater’s ordinary 
habit of coming home to dinner?—!No; I never noticed anything. 

During that week w^as there any departui'e from his ordinary habit 
ijf coming home for dinner about seven o’clock?—^No. 

On Monday, the 21st, did he come home for dinner?—^Yes. I 
remember two letters arriving by the morning post on Monday, 21st 
December. In the afternoon, after lunch, Slater said that I could go away 
to London to find another situation on the Saturday. One of the two 
letters came from London and the other came from San Francisco, I 
do not know anything more about them than that. Mrs. Freedman 
came on the Friday of that wxek. Mr. Slater sent me in the morning to 
the Alexandra Hotel, as they had received a postcard in the morning say¬ 
ing that Mrs. Freedman was at that hotel. I went over, but I did not 
bring her back, because the porter told me that she was not up yet. I 
wont back about half an hour later, and she said that she would com© 
directly. She came at 12.30. Upon that Friday preparations were being 
made by Mr. Slater for going away; ho was packing. Later on, about 
8.20, men came for the luggage, and it was then taken off in a barrow. 
We went down to the station in a cab, which we got in Sauchiehall 
Street. 

Did anything like this happen, that you and Slater and Madame 
went down to the station by separate ways?—^No; we all went together. 
When I got down to the station, I remember the door of the cab being 
opened by a porter. After getting out of the cab I went with Madame, 
and Mr. Slater went for the tickets. By and by the train left. They went 
to Liverpool- I got instructions from Mr. Slater before leaving to hand 
over the keys to Mrs. Freedman. Mrs. Freedman came at 10.30 on 
Saturday morning and got the keys of tlie house. I stayed on in Glasgow 
till ten o’clock at night, when I took the train for London. Before Mr. 
Slater left Glasgow he gave me instructions that I was to say to any one 
asking where they were that they were off to Monte Carlo. ^ He did not 
explain to me why he wanted that. At twelve o’clock at night the police 
came. 

Bid you say then that they were off to Monte Carlo!—said I did 
not know then. 
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Did you explain to another policeman that they were off to Monte 
Carlo?—^Yes^ on the Saturday morning. 

Do you know of any reason why they should have fled from Glasgow? 
—^Mr. Slater’s wife bothered him. 

But do you know anything which would associate Slater with the 
murder of Miss Gilchrist?—^No. 

Did you see any change during that week from the ordinary habits 
of the household?—^No, 

Did you see any attempts to burn clothes or to wash clothes which 
had been stained in any way?—No. The house went on just as usual. I 
am perfectly certain that upon the Sunday night Mr. Slater dined in and 
was never over the door, and upon the Monday he was home about his 
usual hour. I have seen the hammer (label No. 47). I used that to 
break coals with. I remember the hammer coming into the house when 
we moved into the flat. It was bought upon a card with some other tools 
on it, exactly like the new card that is now shown to me. The hammer 
was kept in a drawer in the hat-stand in the hall. So far as I Imow, the 
hammer was never out of the house. I never saw that hammer being 
washed or scraped, or having anything done to it. About three weeks 
before Mr. Slater left Glasgow he got his moustache taken off. I do not 
know why he had it taken off. At the time he left Glasgow his moustache 
was growing again; it was quite noticeable, and one woifld not have taken 
him for a clean-shaven man at that time. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate —Who engaged you?—^Madame 
Junio. 

Was she living then at 4B Newman Street, London?—Yes. 

She received gentlemen there?—Yes. 

And among the gentlemen was Oscar Slater one?—^Yes. 

Did he come oftener than the other gentlemen did?—^Yes. 

Did he sometimes live there?—^He stayed sometimes there* 

For a night?—^Yes. 

Stayed there as the husband of Madame Junio?—Yes. 

Did you ever hear her called by the name of Kiebrow?—No. 

Did you know what Slater was doing in London ?—I do not know. 

Do you know when he went to Glasgow?—In the end of October, 

Why did he go there?—think to start some business. 

What sort of business ?—^As a dentist. 

Was he a dentist?—do not know. 

Why ^did you say just now that h© went to Glasgow to start business 
as a dentist?—I do not understand properly what you mean. 

Why did you • say that^ he went to Glasgow to start business as a 
dentist?—think I heard it in conversation. 

Between him and who?—^Madame. 

Did you hear him saying that to Madame ?—^Yes. 

Did you know at that time that he was a dentist?_^No, 

he wmt to Glasgow did he write asking you and Madame to 
oome?—^Yes. 

Did Madame ask you if you would go to Glasgow?—Mr. Slater asked 
me before he went away if I would like to go to Glasgow, and I said “ T«." 
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When you went to the house at 6i) St. Geoi^ge’s Road, did you see 
that ho iiud a brass plate on the door with the name Anderson i—Yes. 

Did you ever kziow iiim in Luiidou as Anderson—No, 

Did you think it strange to see that on the door^—I thought he took 
the name because his wife might not Jiiid him. 

Whore was his wife?—1 do not know. 

Did you ever see her?—No. 

Ur know anything about her?—^No. 

Is she alive or dead?—I think she is alive, but I do not know. 

By the Cotibt—W ho told you about her?—I heard her name from 
other people. 

From whom?—^From strange people. 

In Glasgow?—No, Inspector Fowler asked me if I knew where his 
wife w'as living in London, 

Cross-examination continued—Was Slater quite safe from his wife 
in Loudon by the name of Slater—was he bothered in London by his wife 
at 45 Nowman Street living under the name Slater?—Mrs. Slater was not 
living there. 

Why did he take the name Anderson when he went to Glasgow, when 
he was safe in London with the name Slater?—^hlrs. Slater did not find 
out where he went to when he went to Glasgow. 

When you went to Glasgow, to 69 St. George's Road, did you find 
that he was not a dentist there?—^Yes. 

Did anybody come to have their teeth extracted in the house?—^No. 

Did anybody come to tlie house at all except Madame and Slater him¬ 
self?—Yes, friends of Madame came. 

Gentlemen in the evening?—Yes. 

And did Madame go to the Empire and Palace Music Halls ?—^Yes. 

Where did Slater go ?—^I do not know. 

Did Madame go out immediately after dinner?—No, she went out 
about ton o’clock to the music halls—not always. 

Usually did she?—(No answer.) 

What did Slater do during the day?—He went out sometimes in the 
morning and in the afternoon—^I do not know what he did. 

So fur as you know, he did no business?—^Not so far as I know. 

Did he usually come home to dinner?—^Yes, always. 

Was the dinner sometimes later and sometimes earlier?—Seven o’clock 
was the usual hour. 

Was it sometimes nearly eight when he had dinner?—It was my fault; 
Mr. Sinter was in. 

But owing to your fault was it about eight o’clock before the dinnOT 
was served?—No. Mr. Slater was in after seven and was waiting for his 

dinner. . ^ . 

BTow late have you seen the dinner?—Between half-past seven and 

eight o’clock. 

Do you recollect of any particular date last December—can you 
remember the 19th. for example?—(No answer.) 

Did you read about the murder in the newspapers?—^No. 

Bid you ever hear about the murder?—^No. 
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As I understandj you did not know that a murder had been com¬ 
mitted?—No. 

Did you know the day of the month during December?—^When the 
murder was committed? 

No, did you know the day of the month, any day?—Tes. 

How did you know that j did you read the newspapers?—No. 

How did you know what the day of the month was ?—On the calendaj’. 

Did you look up the calendar every day?—No, I know the day cf 
the month. 

Did you have a calendar beside you?—^Yes. 

Do you remember what day of the week the 21st was?—On a Monday. 

How do you reoolleot that particular Monday?—Because I got notice 
on the Monday. 

How long had you been engaged for?—I was only for a week—a 
weekly engagement. 

What wages were you engaged at?—^Eight shillings. 

Were you surprised to get notice to go away?—No, because I heard 
Mr. Slater say that he was going to leave because he did not like Glasgow, 

Did he say why he did not like Glasgow?—The climate did not suit 
Madame. 

Was that the reason why he was going to leave?—I think it was, as 
far as I know. 

Did he say on the 21st where he was going to get a better climate for 
Madame?—^No, but I heard the conversation that he was going away. 

Was it a conversation between Madame and Slater?—^Yes. 

Where did they say that they were going to?—San Francisco, 

Did you ever hear them mention Chicago?—No. 

Or Monte Carlo?—^No. 

Or Queensland?—No. 

Do you know what he was going to do in San Francisco?—I do not 
know. 

Did he tell you what day he was going away?—No, it was at the end 
of the week, because I had to leave on the Saturday. 

You got a week's notice?—^Yes. 

And you were to wait till the end of the week?—^Yes. 

Did he ask you whether you would be afraid to go back?—^He asked 
me if 1 could find my way back to London. 

Did you ever see Madame Freedman till she came to Glasgow?—No. 

Do you know whether she had been sent for—did Slater send for her 
or did she offer to come?—do not know. 

Did she send a letter or a message when die arrived at the Alexandra 
Hotel, Glasgow?—^Yes, on the morning of the 25th—postcard. 

Did she and another lady come in the afternoon?—^Yes. 

By that time had Slater begun to pack up his baggage?—^Yes. 

Do you remember when M^ame Freedman came that Madame was 
crying—weeping ?—^Yes. 

Do you remember Madame Freedman asking what was the matter and 
Slater saying to her, ‘‘We must go to Monte Ckrlo at once"?—do not 
know that. 

Bo you remember anything like that?—^No. 
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Do you remember Madame Freedman asking why it was that Madame 
was weeping?—I do not know. 

Do you know why she was weeping]—^Because Mr. Slater would not 
take her with him. 

Did you hear him saying to Madame Freedman, I do not want to 
take her with me; 1 want to go by myself. She is to go home to Belgium ? 
—No, I did not hear the conversation between Mr. Slater and Madame 
Freedman. 

Was it before Madame Freedman came that you knew Madame was 
w^eeping because Slater said he would not take her with him?—Mr. Slater 
told me that I should speak to Madame—^that the time was no good for 
her to go. 

Did you think it curious that he should be going to San Francisco for 
Madame’s health and then trying to get Madame not to go with him?— 
1 do not know. 

Did you understand why it was that he w’-anted Madame to stay at 
home if he was going to San Francisco for her health—do you understand? 
—^Yes, because the time was so bad that she might be ill on the way. 

Then you told me that he was going to San Francisco because the 
climate in Glasgow did not suit Madame’s health?—^Yes. 

On this day, 25th December, wken Madame was weeping, was it 
because he was not going to take her with him?—^Yos; he arranged that 
Madame should come later on. 

Did he say why he was going ahead of Madame ?—I do not know. 

Did Madame say that she wanted to go with him?—^Yes, that she 
would like to go. 

Did he give any reason to you when he said that if any one came 
inquiring for him you were to say that he had gone to Monte Carlo for 
a lioliday?—^Yes. 

What reason did he give you?—I do not know. I did not ask for 
reasons. 

By the Coubt —^He gave none?—^No. 

Cross-examination continued—Did he tell you where to forward letters ? 
—^Yes; to San Francisco. 

General Post Office, San Francisco?—^Yes. 

Did he appear to be in a hurry to get away from Glasgow?—He was 
going away because Mrs. Freedman took the fiat. 

When they left at night, did a cab drive up to the door and take you 
and Madame and Slater to the station ?—^No; we took the cab in SauchiAall 
Street. 

Did you leave the house with Madame?—Yes, and Mr, Slater. 

Did you walk?—^Yes; up to Sauchi^all Street. 

To the cab stand there?—^Yes, 

Did you walk all togethar or did he walk in front?—We all three 
walked together. 

When you went back that night, do you remember detectives comiag 
about midnight?—^Yes; twelve o'clock. 

Do you remember them asking if Mr. Oscar Slater lived there?—^Yes* 

Do you remember saying that no man lived there?—He asked if a 
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young man, a lodger, Oscar Slater, lived there, and I said, no; he was 
not a lodger. 

Did you know him as Oscar Slater?—^Yes. 

Never as Anderson?—^No. 

Did any one come to the ho-use asking for him under the name of 
Anderson?—^No. 

Do you remember the detectives finding an address on the floor?—^Yes, 

And did they ask you, What about this man —Yes. 

What did you tell them then?—I do not know. 

Did you not tell them that he had gone off for a holiday with 
Madame?—^Yes. 

Did you say to Monte Carlo?—Not that night. 

What did you say?—I do not know—that they had gone off for a 
holiday. 

Did you know that Slater did not want you to tell anybody that he had 
gone to San Francisco, only that his wife should not find where he went 
to?—(No answer.) 

By the Court —Did he give that as a reason why you w^ero to say 
that he had gone to Monte Carlo—^that his wife might not find out?—No': 
I thought so. 

But he did not say so?—No. 

For some reason or another, did you know that he did not want to tell 
anybody that he had gone to San Francisco ?—I do not know the reason. 

Did he not tell you?—No. 

Did he not tell you that you were to say that he had crone to Monte 
Carlo?—Yes. _ ^ e 

Did he give you any reason?—^No. 

Do you know that on the evening of 25th December he went out about 
six o’clock?—^Yes. 

Do you remember him telling you that if Cameron came that ho 
(Slater) had gone out?—^That he was not in. 

Do you remember Cameron calling at eight o’clock?—^Yes. 

Were you taking in the dinner at that time?—They had had dinner. 

When Cameron called at eight o’clock, did you tell him that Slater 
was not in?—^Yes. 

Was Slater in?—^Yes, 

. , reason why he did not want to see Cameron that 

night ?—^No. 

You say that he had shaved off his moustache—how lone before he 
went away ?—k fortnight. 

Do you know whether he had shaved it a second time?—No, I do not 
think so. 

Was it just stubbly?—^Yes. 

At the time that he went away?—^Yes. 

Ee-examined hj Mr. M'Cuno)—No person cwild fail to see itJ—I do 
not know. 

The moust^e that he had was one that you could not help seeinsrt- 
You could see it easily. r s 


You say that Madame broke do'wn and was crying 
not to be taken to San Francisco?—Yes, 


because she was 
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Did you hear that matter discussed between Slater and Madame—speak¬ 
ing about it at all]—If Mr. Slater was going, I should tell Madame not to 
go, because the time was too rough, and she might come later on. 

AivDreb JuNio Antoine —Examination resumed—^A postcard had arrived 
in the morning, and the result was that I sent over for Mrs. Freedman, 
She did not come the first time, and I sent the maid hack again, and then 
she came. 

Would you tell me how it was that Mrs. Freedman came down to 
Glasgow from London]—I think she wanted to stay for a time in Scotland. 
There was an arrangement made that if she came down she would get 
the flat. 

Was Slater anxious to get the flat off his own hands at that time]— 
Not so very anxious. 

But was he wishing to go away from Glasgow]—^Yes; to San Fran¬ 
cisco. This had been spoken of for some time before the 20th. I 
remember Sunday, the 20th, which was the last Sunday that we were in 
Scotland. Mr. Slater was not out that day. The time he was in 
Scotland he never went out any Sunday. Mr. Reid and his little boy came 
to see Mr. Slater about six o’clock on that Sunday, and they remained 
till 10.45. The ordinary dinner hour was seven o’clock; it was always 
ordered for that, but it was -sometimes as late as ten minutes. Mr. Slater 
always dined at home; he never missed his dinner. 

On Monday, the 21st, or on any other day during the last week that 
you were in Glasgow, did he depart from his ordinary practice of dining at 
seven o’clock?—^No, he always dined at seven o’clock. There was no day 
that he missed having his dinner at home. I did not notice any difference 
in his manner on any day during that week. I do not know of any 
clothes belonging to Mr. Slater having been washed that week. I do 
not know of any clothes having been burned or anything of that kind at all. 

Did you see anything at all that would lead you to believe that he had 
any hand in this affair that happened on the 21st?—Oh, no I I did not 
see any change in his oi'dinary habits. After dining at seven o’clock he 
usually went out. I do not know where he went, but I have heard from 
him where he had been at times. He did not tell me where he was going 
as a rule. Two letters were i^eceived on the Monday morning, one being 
from San Francisco and the other from London. 'Phe letter from London 
was from a friend of Mr. Slater, Mr. Rogers, saying that Mr. Slater’s wife 
was still bothering him for money. Mr. Rogers had paid her money on 
frequent occasions for Mr. Slater. The letter from San Francisco was 
from John Devote, saying that there was very good business there, and 
to go there. There had been a previous letter from Devoto. Afte 
receiving these letters Mr. Slater gave Catherine Schmab notice on the 
Monday. When he received the letters he said that he was going to 
America, and in the afternoon he gave notice to SeWalz. On that day 
he wrote for money from the Post Office Savings Bank. I do not rememb^ 
whether he got &at money later on in the week, I knew about his 
raising some money upon a diamond brooch. That brooch was mine. It 
was given to me by Mr. Slater about two years ago. I b^n to pack 
up mysdf on the Friday afternoon at four o’clock, and Mr. Slater packed’ 
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some time in the morning, after Mrs. Freedman went away. Mr. Slater 
said I was to go home to my people in Pari®, but I did not wish to do that; 
I wished to go with him. The girl Schmalz also' spoke to me, and said 
that I should go to my people. In the end I said that I would go with 
Mr. Slater, and he said that I could go with liim. One reason he gave 
for not wanting to take me was the bad weather in America at the 
time; it was not good for my health to travel in the winter season. He 
said that I could go to him in the summer time; but I wished to go witJi 
him. A man came up to oui- house to take away oui‘ luggage to the 
station, and he took it away in a baiTow. Mr. Slater, Schmalz, and I 
walked to Charing Cross, Sauchiehall Street, and took a four-wheeler 
there and drove to the station. It is not the case that we all went away 
separately. I remember when we arrived at the station a porter came and 
opened the door of the cab, and we came out. I went to buy some news¬ 
papers for the journey. Mr. Slater and I left for Liverpool, w^hile Sohmalz 
went back to the flat. She had instructions to hand over the keys of the 
flat to Mrs. Freedman. 

Were you present when Slater gave Schmalz instructions to toll any 
person who asked that you were ofE to Monte Carlo?—I cannot remember 
that. I think he said that if any one called for him to say he was 
in Monte Carlo. 

Have you any notion why he did not want it to be known where he 
was going?—In the first place, because of his wife; and, secondly, in case 
of the landlord of the house and the furniture company bothering Mrs. 
Freedman about the flat. I have seen the hammer (label 47). The maid 
used that hammer for breaking the coals. It was not used for anything 
else. I remember that it was bought when we took the house in 
St.^ George's Eoad. It was bought on a card with a number of other 
articles. It was not washed or scraped in any way to my knowledo^e. I 
never saw; Mr. Slater washing his waterproof. I never saw him doing any- 
tong which might be supposed to be concealing stains upon his clothes 
His conduct during that last week in Glasgow was in no way different 
from his ordinary conduct. I knew that during that last week lie was 
making mquiry at shipping offices. I never knew of him having any 
checked trousers or light-coloured spats. He had a moustache when ho 
left for America; it was quite a noticeable moustache. I do not think 
that any person seeing him could have mistaken him for a clean-shaven 
man at that tame. 

The Lokd Akvocath —I have no questions to ask. 

The Court adjourned at a quarter to seven o’clock. 
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Fourth Day—Thursday, 6th May, 1909. 

The CoMi't met at ten o’clock. 

Samuel Reid, examined by Mr. M'Clure—I am acquainted with th& 
prisoner Slater. I was in Glasgow when Slater came to the city, about 
the beginning of November last year. I met him in Hope Street. When 
I met him he had not taken the flat at 69 St. George’s Road; he was 
staying in Renfrew Street. He told me he was taking a flat at St. George’s 
Road. I was up in that house before the furniture was put in, and I saw 
the house. At the time the furniture was put into the house I put in two 
sacks of coal. After they were living in the house I was there on the 
Sundays. I remember the Sunday before Cliristmas. I left for Belfast 
on the Monday before Christmas, that being Monday, the 21st December. 
I went to the house on Sunday, the 20th, at six o’clock, and I stayed 
there till about 10.30. I dined with Slater. I had my little boy with 
me. I have got a little girl as well. There was a Sunday before that 
when I was in the house and dinod with Slater, and had both my children 
there. The latest I would leave on the 20th would be 10.30, but any 
other Sunday I stopped a bit later. During the time I was in the house 
on the 20th Slater was there. My little boy is getting on for five years 
old. After the murder the Glasgow police followed me to Belfast. They 
saw me there, and I made a statement, and told them that I had been in 
Slater’s house on the Sunday. On the day when I was dining with Slater 
his moustache was growing. It was very noticeable. His hair, of course, 
is very black, and I do not think that any person could have mistaken 
him for a clean-shaven man. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate —^What are you?—I am an 
agent. 

For what?—^A commission agent. 

For what?—For anything—^horse racing. 

Were you a bookmaker in Glasgow?—I was. 

When did you first come to know Slater?—I have-known Slater these 
last twelve or fourteen years. 

When did you first come to know him ?—^In London some time ago. 

How many years ago?—^Twelve or fourteen years ago. 

What was he then?—Supposed to be a dentist. 

Was he?—could not say whether he was, but I was told he was. 

Who told you?—Different people. 

Were you ever at his place?—^Not in London. 

Where did he live?—I could not say. 

Where did you meet him?—In a restaurant. 

Where?—^Broad Street, Golden Square. 

Where after that?—^In different clubs. 
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D-q you mean gambling clubs? — ^Yes. 

How did he make his living?—think by gambling. 

Hdw else ?—That is all I know. 

Do you know he had another way of making his living?—I could 
not say. 

Tell the truth?—I am speaking the truth. 

Do you not know quite well that he had another way of m^akiug his 
living?—No. 

Gambling was the only way you knew ?—That is what I understood. 
Did he deal in jewels?—I could not say. 

Did you ever see him with jewels?—I have seen some of his things, 
but I have never seen him dealing with them. 

Do you know that he pawned jewels ?—I could not say. 

Have you not seen pawn tickets in his possession?—No. 

How long did you know him in London?—I could not say exactly, but 
1 have known him for some years. 

Did you then com© to Glasgow?—^Yes. 

Where did you live in Glasgow?—In Renfrew Street at first, and 
then, after I was married, I stay& off the New City Road. 

Were you a bookmaker in Glasgow?—^Yes. 

When did Slater come to Glasgow?—^This last time? 

Yes?—I could not say exactly. I think it was in November. 

Where did you meet him ?—On the Friday, in a public-house in Hope 
Street. 

Just casually on the street?—In a public-house. 

What public-house?—Galloway's. 

During the day?—^Yes. 

Were you surprised to see him in Glasgow?—I was. 

Did he tell you why he had come?—I could not say what he had 
come for. 

Did he tell you where he was living?—Not at the time. 

Where did you meet afterwards ?—In the clubs. 

What clubs?—^In the Vaudeville. 

Where?—the back of the General Post Office. 

Is that a gambling club?—^Yes. 

Where else?—^Main Street, Gorbals, 

What was there?—A club. 

A gambling dub?—^Yes. 

Did you see him frequently at these two clubs in November and 
December?—^Yes. 

Was he gambling there?—^Yes, 

V^en did you come to know where he lived?—I could not say the date. 
Did he tdl you where he lived when you first met him at the publio- 
house?—No. 

How did you come to know where he lived?—^We went home together, 
and he told me to meet him. 

Where?—^In his private house. 

"V^erei—^Lodgings in Renfrew Street, 

Did you meet him there?—Yes. 

When?—On the Saturday morning. 
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In tile beginning of November I —I could not say whether it was the 
beginning eg the end j I could not say the date. 

When did he leave from there?—^He shifted, I believe, on the Saturday. 

Did ho toll you where ho was going?—^Yes. 

Did he toll you under what name he was going?—Anderson, I believe. 

Did ho tell you why?—No. 

Did you ask?—No. 

Did ho tell you he ivas going as a dentist?—No, I could not say; he 
never said anything to me. 

In November or December did you hear anything about his caiTying on 
business as a dentist?—I could nut say. 

Did he invite you to come and see him at his house?—^Yes, on the 
Sundays. 

Every Sunday?—Yes, eveiy Sunday. 

Did you go every Sunday?—^Yes, four Sundays. 

On his invitation?—Yea. 

Did he just give you a standing invitivtion at the beginning to go on 
the Sundays?—^Yes. 

Did you ever meet anybody else at his house?—I do not remember 
meeting anybody. 

Have you any special recollection of Sunday, ilOth December?—No. 

You did not note the date at the time?—No. 

And you have no special recollection?—No. 

What hour did you usually go?—Six o’clock. 

And sometimes later?—^No. 

Did h© dine at six?—No, we dined at seven. 

How did you spend your time?—Playing with the children. 

Did you see anybody else there besides yourself and your children?™ 
I do not think so; I could not say. 

Was there any woman there?—^Yes, there was a lady there. 

Do you know her?—Yes. 

Do you recollect of him telling you on any Sunday that he was going 
to America?—^No, I could not say that. 

Had you ever any talk at any of your Sunday meetings about his 
leaving Glasgow?—No, he did not say that, but he said he liked America 
better, that there was more business there. 

What sort of business?—I could not say. 

Did you ask him?—No, 

What did you think at the time?—I did not think anything. 

Did you know how he was getting his living?—By gambliner. 

In Glasgow?—Yes. 

Did you know whether he was making money or losing money?—! 
could not really tell you. 

Did he never tell you?—^No. 

Were you suiTprised to find that ho had left Glasgow without saying 
good-bye to you?—I said good-bye to him. 

Where?—^In his house. 

When?—On the last Sunday I was up. I went away to Belfast. 

Were you surprised to hear that he had left Glasgow?—was surprised 
for the time. 

He had never indicated to you that he was going away?^No. 
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Dr. William George Aitchison Robertson, examined by Mr. M'Clure 
—am a Doctor of Medicine, a Doctor of Science of the University 
of Edinburgh, and a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians and of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. I have specialised in medical jm-isprudence, 
and have lectured on it for the last twelve years, and I am the author of 
a work upon medical jurisprudence. I examine in that subject for the 
Royal College of Physicians. I have had submitted to me certain produc¬ 
tions in this case, a skin rug, a carpet rug, a claw hammer, and a waterproof 
coat. I have read the medical reports of Dr. Glaister and Dr. Galt. I 
read also the medical report of Dr. Glaister and Dr. Littlejohn as regards 
the tests for blood. Looking to the extent of the injuries inflicted upon 
this woman, Miss Gilchrist, I think the sort of instrument used was some 
blunt weapon. The hammer produced does not strike me in the least as 
being a likely one, because tbe multiplicity of wounds and their extent is 
out of all proportion to the size of the hammer. The hammer is a very light 
one. Of course, theoretically, if a light hammer is wielded with terrific 
force, it may cause injuries which a heavier weapon would with less force, 
but from the very extensive smashing of the skull, I would consider that 
this small hammer is a very unlikely weapon. I examined that hammer for 
blood stains, and there are no blood stains upon it. 1 see under the head 
of it some material which looks like coal dust. 

Do you see anything which suggests to you that the top of the 
hammer, the upper part of the handle, has been washed or scraped?—No 
appearance whatever of either having been washed or scraped, but the 
lower part somewhat dirtied by being held in a dirty hand. That is all 
I can discover about the handle. 

Have you made as careful an examination as you could for the 
purpose of detecting the presence of blood corpuscles upon it?—1 have not, 
but I see that there are no clots of blood upon it, absolutely no appearance 
of blood whatever, even in the crevices, where it might have lodged, where 
it would be impossible almost to remove it by washing or scraping. There 
is absolutely no sign of scraping. The hammer has absolutely no signs of 
blood about it. 

Would the murderer who carried through this murder be likely to 
have blood upon his clothes?—I shoidd think he would be bespattered 
thoroughly with blood. I say so because of the injuries, which would splash 
up blood on the surrounding objects for a very considerable distance. I 
am informed that the fire-irons had blood over them, that there was a 
considerable quantity upon the coal scuttle, that the hearth rug had a great 
deal of blood upon it, and that the tablecloth, which was hanging 
down the table on the other side of the body, had a considerable amoimt of 
blood upon it. 

Do you think it would he possible for a person who knelt upon the body 
and smashed at the face wilh the implement to escape considerable blood 
marking?—should think he would be more or less covered with blood. I 
have looked at the waterproof coat (production No. 43). I have found no 
signs of blood whatever upon it. Supposing the murderer had done tiie 
deed with that coat on, I certainly agree that the outside of the coat should 
be much marked with blood. I would expect that. 

Would you expect that his clothes, and about his wrists and the ends 
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of his sleeves where his hands were, would probably show signs of blood, 
almost certainly 2—Certainly. 

Suppose he had concealed the instrument with which this was done in 
his pockets, would you expect to find blood in the pockets?—There are no 
signs whatever of blood in the pockets. If he had done this with his 
ordinaiy clothes on and then put on the coat, I would expect to find the 
inside of the coat showing blood deeply. I have made an examination, 
and I find no trace of blood whatever. There are some small spots on 
the coat; larger ones have been cut out, and therefore I have not seen them. 
They are not produced here at all. 

From the spots that are on the coat, is there any one of them indicative 
of blood?—Not in the least resembling blood stains. The coat showed no 
signs w’hatever, so far as I can make out, of having been washed. 

Were those stains w^hich were upon it stains that looked as if something 
had dropped on the coat and there remained?—They might have been drips 
from an umbrella, or mud stains. 

But you do not think in any way characteristic of blood?—^Not in any 
way characteristic of blood. There is no spreading of the stains which I 
can see as if water had been applied. They are quite clean where they 
occur, and are quite distinct. I also examined the auger (production No. 
25). The result of my examination of it is, that the upper part—at least 
the part nearest the hands, not the curling bit, but the plain bit, and the 
upper circles here (indicating)—are much more corroded with rust than is 
the lower part; and an examination of a part of this deep corrosion yields 
the presence of one test for blood. I cannot say definitely whether there 
is blood on that or not. I have no theory as to how the grey hair became 
attached to it. 

Do you think that it is a likely weapon to cause the wounds which 
you have described ?—Of the two it is more likely to have caused the wounds 
than the hammer, but I do not think it is the instrument. I should expect 
to find an instrument of heavier weight than that. There was a skin 
rug laid over the top of the head of Miss Gilchrist, with long hairs; there 
was a considerable amount of blood upon the hairy side of that rug, which 
I was led to understand was next the body. 

Did you find blood upon the other side of it, on the top?—There are 
a few stains, one large one, about IJ inches square, with from it a trail of 
three or four drops, as if it had dropped from perhaps the coat of the 
assailant. 

If only one side of the rug was in contact with the body, what would 
you expect to have caused the stains on the other side?—It could only be 
dippings from something. That is only a surmise. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate — ^I understand that your 
evidence is given entirely upon the facts disclosed in Professor Glaister’s 
report?—That is so. 

I suppose you would agree that the two medical gentlemen who actually 
saw the body, and saw the wounds, would be in a much better position 
to jiidge than you who only read their report?—^Yes. 

You offer the opinion iiat because of the multiplicity and the extent 
of the wounds you do not think the hammer could do it?—I do. 

0 
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What do you judge to be the number of blows inflicted ?—That would be 
Impossible to say. 

What would you judge to be the number of wounds inflicted 1—I think 
they are narrated in the report given. 

Do you infer from the report that the old lady’s face and head were 
simply battered in?—^Yes. 

Did you notice that a number of wounds were spindle-shaped?—I did. 

Did you observe that one of the blows, at all events, had just driven 
in the left eyeball?—^Tes. 

Leaving a round hole?—^Yes. 

Must that, therefore, have been done by a probably rounded instrument 
of comparatively small diameter, driven straight in?—I see the wound to 
which you refer is 2 inches by | of an inch; that, of coui'se, is much larger 
than the head of the hammer we have here. 

Do you say that if the hammer was wielded by a powerful hand and a 
rapid succession of blows struck w’ith it by a powerful hand on the head of 
a lady over eighty-three years of age, these w^ounds could not have been 
Inflicted?—It is possible, but not probable. 

What instrument do you think would be more likely?—I should think 
a heavy poker. 

Do you mean a long instrument?—^It might he long or short; it might 
be a crowbar. 

Beating with it?—^Beating and thrusting with it. 

By a crowbar you mean a bar about 2 or 3 feet long?—^It may be 
any length. 

Well, the usual crowbar is 2 or 3 feet long?—^Yes. 

You think that might be it?—^Yes. 

With the head of the hammer, and with the hammer turned sideways, 
and by the use of the claws of the hammer, could not all the wounds that 
you have seen described in the report have been inflicted?—No, I cannot 
see how these spindle-shaped wounds could ever have been inflicted by the 
hammer. 

Do you not see how with the claws of the hammer it could be done?— 
Then there would be a portion of skin between; each claw would make its 
own injury. 

Have you measured carefully the claws of the hammer?—^Yes. 

And the distance between the claws ?—Yes, 

What are your measurements ?—I have not got them here, but I have 
compared them with the wounds that are described, and the wounds do not 
in the least degree appear to me to correspond to the injuries which might 
be inflicted by the claw end of the hammer. 

But you would not eaipect, would you, that they would leave the exact 
marks of the claws of the hammer on the face or head?—I should think 
that we should have at least had some that would show the direct impres¬ 
sion of the claw end. 

Do you mean with a rain of thirty or forty blows?—I do. 

When did you examine the hammer?—On Friday and Saturday of 
last week, on 30th April and 1st of May. 

Do you say that about halfway down the shaft, the shaft of the 
hammer has no appearance of having been scrubbed, or the surface of the 
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wood of the hammer having been roughened and bleached 3—^Yea, I eay 
that. 

la there no difference to your eye between the half near the head and 
the half near the handle?—Do you mean in colour? 

Yes?—Certainly there is the dirty end of it. 

And do you see no evidence of scraping or scrubbing?—^None. 

Or of the wood having been roughened or bleached?—It is natural. 
If you look at any ordinary hammer you wdll see that in the wood. 

Did you make any test for the purpose of ascertaining whether there 
was any blood?—I did not. 

Are blood stains easily removed by water?—If they are immediately 
removed they are, but not when the blood clots or coagulates. 

But if they are treated afterwards with water, are not blood stains 
very easily removed?—By no means; they are exceedingly difidcult to 
remove, and in the soft wood of this hammer they would be very difficult 
to remove indeed. 

If you take the waterproof coat or the head of the hammer, what would 
be the best means of removing blood stains 1 —^A little cold water, or co-ld 
water in which a little salt has been dissolved. 

And will that effectually remove them?—It would not effectually 
remove them; it would remove a few of the corpuscles. 

Would you be able by analysis to find traces of the blood if, 
shortly after, the blood on the hammer or on the coat had been treated 
as you have described?—I think so. 

How?—Do you mean me to describe the tests for blood? 

No; I mean, suppose it is treated effectually as you have described 
with water or with water and salt, would you still find traces of the 
blood?—^Yes, in a hammer such as this, which is full of crevices, it would 
be impossible to wash the blood clots out from those crevices. 

Suppose that the man took means with water and salt to remove the 
blood from the crevices, do you say that could not be done?—I should 
think it almost impossible to be done, and if the hammer head were 
removed one would then find underneath the flanges evidence of the blood. 

Then is it your evidence that once you get the blood on the hammer 
you cannot effectively remove it with water, even with water mixed with 
salt?—Unless it is immediately removed. If the hammer was put imme¬ 
diately under a w^ater tap then it might be washed off with the water. 

That would do it ?—^I do not say it would; I say that it might do it. 

Re-examined by Mr. M'CnraE—^Your conclusions really agree with 
the conclusion of Professor Glaister and Professor Littlejohn?—^Perhaps 
you will state what they are. 

You have seen their report where they say that they cannot state 
positively that there are blood corpuscles?—That is so. 

You find no trace thereof whatsoever?—That is so. 

Look at that card with a hammer and other implements upon it, and 
take it from me that this was bought at the same shop as the other 
hammer, and that similar implements were upon another card containing 
the hammer produced in the present case, do you see a general similarity 
between the shafts of the two hammers ? — A very great similarity. 
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Can you really say anything more than this, that the older hammer is 
dirtier?—It has been used. 

It is dirtier at the lower end than at the upper end?—^Yes. 

In fact, where the hand would be it is dirtier than higher up ?—That 
is so. 

Is not that the whole matter?—That is so. 

Dr. Alexander Vbitch, examined by Mr. M'Clurb— I am a Bachelor 
of Medicine and Master of Surgery of Edinburgh University. I have been 
in practice for almost nineteen years. I have had very many cases of 
injuries to the human body to investigate. I do not hold any appoint¬ 
ments, but several firms of lawyers employ me to investigate accidents 
and alleged accidents. I have examined the productions in this case, 
especially the hammer, for blood. I found absolutely no appearance of 
blood whatsoever, I read the medical reports as to the injuries inflicted 
upon the body of Miss Gilchrist. I consider the hammer that has been 
produced to be an unlikely instrument to inflict the extensive injuries 
which are narrated in the report. My opinion is that it is quite impossible 
to determine either the size, the shape, or the weight of the instrument 
that would produce such injuries. From the injuries I could not myself 
say what the instrument was that was used. 

Professor Glaister suggested that not only that hammer but other 
hammers or crowbars might have inflicted the injuries. Do you agree 
with that opinion?—^Yes. I would suggest that a piece of a crowbar or a 
larger hammer would be more likely to have produced the injuries, but 
what instrument was used I really cannot say. 

Supposing that hammer were used, could it possibly have inflicted the 
injuries?—^I should say conceivably, but there is absolutely no evidence in 
my mind to support it. In my opinion it is not a likely instrument. I 
examined the coat which has been produced, and which belongs to the 
prisoner. I inspected it for blood stains. Considering the amount of blood 
that was scattered in the neighbourhood of Miss Gilchrist's body, the 
assailant could not escape getting a good deal of blood on his own person, 
because he must have been kneeling, or standing, or resting with one 
Icnee upon the chest of the old lady. Being told 3iat Professor Glaister^s 
theory is that the assailant was kneeling upon the body of Miss Gilchrist, 
and inflicting blows upon her head while in that position—^I think he would 
be certain to come in for a good deal of blood splashing. If he was wear¬ 
ing that coat at the time, or if he put it on afterwards, it was bound to 
have shown marks of blood. I have seen no semblance of a blood stain on 
the coat—^there is no stain with the characteristic appearances of a blood 
stain. Such slight markings as are on the coat are not of the appear* 
ance of blood. I examined the inside of the coat, the pockets, and the 
sleeve, and nowhere did I And any trace of blood whatsoever. The coat, so 
far as I could see, showed no signs of having been washed. The stains 
which were on the coat showed no signs of having been tampered with 
water. If water had been applied to the stains I think there would have 
been some appearance indicative that washing had been attempted. I 
would hare expected certain appearances which are not there- I should 
have expected that the, outer ring of the stain would have been denser than 
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the centre, II the ^^aehing had gone to any extent the outer ring of the 
titain would have been indefinite. Such stains as are on the coat are 
quite distinct, and 1 would say that they are untampered with. To the 
best of my belief they are not blood. I found no ti-aces of blood about the 
liiimmer. i am of opinion that it has neither been washed nor scraped. 
Close up to the end of the shaft the handle has been gripped more fre¬ 
quently, and there is an appearance of coal dust near the hammer head 
which would give a difference to the staining along the shaft. It is 
dirtier and blacker towards the lower end where the person chipping the 
coals would be clutching it. I saw some rust on the hammer, but there 
is absolutely nothing to suggest to me that that rust is blood in any form 
at all. Supposing that this hammer had been wielded by the assailant, 
and Miss Gilchrist's head was smashed, as we know it was, by many 
blows, the hammer necessarily would have had a lot of blood about its 
head and probably all over. I see no signs of scraping or scrubbing on 
the lower portion of the handle. If the assailant was wielding this 
weapon his hands would probably be bloody, and I should expect to see 
some sign of tliat on the lower part of the handle. There is no sign 
of scraping or scrubbing whatsoever. I am certainly dealing with prob¬ 
abilities here. 

Cross-examined by the Loed Advocate —^From your examination of 
the report how many blows did you think were struck 1—^It is impossible 
to tell. 

Would you judge that there had been a great many blows struck?— 
A good many. 

Have you ever, in your experience, seen a case where there was such 
an amount of mauling?—Never. 

In your judgment, must it have been effected by a succession of blows? 
—should expect so. 

The assailant probably kneeling on the body of the victim?—^Probably. 

Bo you judge it was in that way that the fractures of the ribs and 
breast bone were caused?—^That is my theory. 

Are you in as good a position to judge of the appearance of the wounds 
as the men who made the examination?—Ceriainly not. 

Did you, in trying to conjecture what sort of implement had been 
used, come to the conclusion that it was a large instrument or a small 
QUe?—I thought it more likely to be something of the nature of a crow¬ 
bar—I mean a portion of a crowbar, or a piece of railing, or something 
of that sort—a blunt instrument. 

And used in two different ways by beating and thrusting?—^Yes. 

That would have done it?—^Yes. 

Ajod you say conceivably the hammer, wielded by a powerful hand, 
would do it?—Conceivably, but unlikely. I should have thought of a 
larger hammer. 

The shape of the instrmnent would do, but you think not the size?— 

1 could not ^ that length. 

What length do you go? You said you thought a larger hammer 
would have been necessary. How much larger do you think I thought 
you dissociated ^ape from size. 
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I thought you said that you T7ould have expected a larger hammer 1__ 

Of course shape of the thing depends on the size. 

Certainly, to some extent. Describe to us the kind of hammer that 
you think, judging from the report, would have been sufficient?—Nearly 
twice as large as that hammer. 

Would not a smaller hammer, if wielded by a powerful hand upon a 
very old lady, have effected the same purpose ?—^No, I should have expected 
different wounds. 

You mean different in shape?—should have expected a class of 
fracture that is not present in this case. 

What class of fracture would you have expected to have been pro¬ 
duced hy a lighter hammer?—^A. depressed fracture, penetrating, and of 
comparatively small size. 

Would not that again depend on the number of blows struck?—I should 
expect that any one wielding a hammer for that purpose would strike 
to the best of his effort at every stroke. 

I suppose you made no analysis of the stains found either on the coat 
or on the hammer?—No, I made none. 

And do you agree that water used immediately afterwards would 
remove the blood stains very effectually?—^Very effectually. 

Re-examined by Mr. M'Clure—^Y ou had no opportunity of seeing this 
body?—No. 

Miss Gilchrist was buried a long time before you were brought into 
connection with this case?—^Yes. 

And you are giving your evidence on a criticism of the report that 
has been lodged from the experience which you have gained?—Yes. 

The evidence for the defence was then closed. 


The Lord Advocate’s Address to the Jury. 

The Loud Advocate then addressed the jury as follows:—^May It please 
your lordship—Gentlemen, of the jury, on the evening of the 21st December 
last a lady, upwards of eighty-three years of age, who had, so far as we 
know, not a single enemy in the world, was found murdered in her own 
dining-room, under circumstances of such savage ferocity as to beggar all 
description. There are no rival or conflicting theories in this case as to 
the way in which this aged and defenceless lady met her tragic end. She 
was literally battered to death by her assailant, who knelt on the body of his 
victim whilst he was inflicting a rain of fatal blows. I say, gentlemen, 
that the hand which dealt these blows was the hand of the prisoner, and 
I hope to be able to> satisfy you that he, and he alone, was the perpetrator 
of an act of savagery which happily finds few, if any, parallels in the 
annals of crime. Up to yesterday afternoon I should have thought that 
there was one serious difficulty which confronted you—^the difficulty of con¬ 
ceiving that there was in existence a human being capable of doing such 
a dastardly deed. Gentlemen, that difficulty, I think, was removed 
yesterday afternoon when we heard from the lips of one who seemingly 
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knew the prisaner better tban any one else, who bad known bim longer 
and known him better than any witnesB examined, that he had followed a 
life which descends to the very lowest depths of human degradation, for. 
by the universal judgment of mankind, the man who lives upon the proceeds 
of prostitution has sunk to the lowest depths, and all moral sense in V>iTn 
has been destroyed and has ceased to exist. That difficulty removed, I say 
without hesitation that the man in the dock is capable of having committed 
this dastardly outrage, and the question for you to consider' is whether or 
not the evidence has bro-ught it home to him. 

Now, the motive for the crime is as plain as daylight. This old lady, 
living in a plain, simple, and unostentatious way, as you have had described, 
with only a single servant, living in a respectable house, though no doubt 
a comparatively small house, had an exceptionally and inordinately large 
number of jewels. This seems to have been her only extravagance. At 
the time of her death, according to the evidence given before you, she was 
actually possessed of and had in her house jewels to the value of upwards 
of ^£1380, jewels which, if bought in a shop in the ordinary way, would 
have cost no less than £3000. It was so remarkable that it had become 
as it wei*e the tittle tattle of the neighbourhood that she was possessed of 
these valuable jewels; it was not money in the house, it was this excep¬ 
tional possession held by this lady living in this simple and defenceless 
way. We shall see in the sequel how it was that the prisoner came to 
know that she was possessed of these jewels. 

If you will turn with me and examine for a few minutes the bare 
outlines, the undisputed facts, of this case, I believe you will find that 
they yield six or seven priceless inferences to enable you to form a judg¬ 
ment on the case. Gentlemen, the old lady and her servant were the 
only inmates of the house, a house situated in a respectable and very quiet 
and not much frequented street in the West End of Glasgow. The house 
was one stair up, and it was the only occupied house on that stair, there 
being no inhabitants in the house above at this time. The habits of the 
two inmates were simple and regular, almost monotonous. The old lady 
had a few visitors, but practically no male visitors. Her servant was, as 
a rule, the only other occupant of the house, and former servants seem 
to have been almost her only visitors to the house. The practice of the 
servant was to go out in the evenings about seven o’clock to do the 
messages and to fetch the old lady her newspaper. On the night of 21st 
December last the servant left as usual to get the newspaper and to come 
back with it, and then to go out for the rest of the messages. There 
were three locks on the door of the stairhead, two of which were opened 
by the latch keys which the servant had with her as a nile. The door at 
the foot of the stair, out of the close, as the Glasgow people would say, 
was locked by one key. That door at the closemouth could be opened 
by means of a handle, you will remember, close by the dining-room door 
inside the house. The servant took her latch keys with her as usual, and 
left the outer door of the close on the check, closed, so that no one could 
enter without the key unless the occupant of the house admitted him. 
According to the evidence she was out and away from the house for the 
best part of ten minutes. She had only to go to St. George’s Road to 
buy the newspaper and come back. She met some one on the road and 
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that detained her. She had left her mistress sitting at the dining-room 
table, with her back to the fire, reading a magazme. When she came 
back she found the outer door of the closemouth open, and when she 
ascended the stair she found, standing at the door of her house, her 
neighbour, Mr. Adams. Mr. Adame told her that them was something 
wrong inside, that he had heard noises down below, and had come up; he 
had rung at the door, and the door was not opened. They were both, 
therefore, on the alert; they both knew to expect something unusual, 
something wrong. The servant maid thought the sounds were possibly 
those of the clothes-line pulleys. She opened the door and immediately 
stepped inside—^Mr. Adams was just at the threshold—^when there emerged 
from the bedroom docw,' a man. The bedroom was lighted; it had been 
left in darkness when the servant went out. The man walked steadily, 
deliberately, from the bedroom door to the outer door, and passed the 
servant and Mr. Adams. Immediately he passed, he darted down the 
stair at fuU speed. When he had reached the closemouth he glanced to 
the east along St. George’s Road, turned to the west, and ran along West 
Princes Street, westwards. A few yards from the door he knocked against 
a little girl and pushed past her, and turned down West Cumberland Street. 
He must have doubled on his path probably more than once, because 
between 7.30 and 8 o'clock he appeared at the Kelvinbridge Subway 
Station, which could have been reached in some seven or ten minutes’ 
walking, and with running could easily have been reached in some five 
minutes. Probably he oannot have gone directly. He dashed past the 
turnstile and downstairs to the Subway, and probably caught a passing 
train. The man who passed Mr. Adams, and the servant girl, and the 
girl on the street, and the girl at the Subway, had nothing in his hands. 
There were no marks upon him to distinguish him from other men. The 
only feature about him was this, that he held his hands in his pockets, 
close to his side; his waterproof coat was open, and he held his hands 
in hifi pockets, pressing them to his sides. It is certain that the murderer 
took the weapon with which he inflicted the blows into tlie house with him, 
it is certain he took it out of the house with him, it is certain it was 
of a size which would go into his pocket. When the servant girl and Mr. 
Adams rushed to the dining-room they there found the old lady drawing her 
last breath upon the floor, with her head towards the fire and her feet 
towards the door, the fire-irons all round undisturbed, not a weapon or 
implement of any kind left in the room, the fire-irons bespattered with 
blocd. They found that the lady had been done to death. The medical 
examination, made a short time afterwards, showed unmistakably that her 
assailant knocked her down, and had knelt with his knees upon her body, 
fractured her ribs and her breast bone, and there, whilst kneeling upon 
her prostrate body, absolutely and literally rained blows on her face and 
head in rapid succession. The doctors who saw and examined the old 
lady say that the blows must have been inflicted by a powerful hand, wield¬ 
ing probably, as they judge from the appearance of the wounds, a hammer. 
From the appearance of certain wounds, some of them being spindle-shaped, 
one of them having simply driven in an eyeball, they judged that the 
deed must have been done, not by a big coal hammer, but a 
hammer, and they say that the hammer found in the prisoner’s possession 
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afterwards was an implement with which, wielded by a powerful hand, all 
the blows and the injuries which they saw could have been inflicted. When 
Mr. Adams and the servant girl went to the bedroom, where the gas had 
been lit, they found that a box had been opened in which the old lady had 
kept merely her papers. These papers were scattered about the floor. 
They found that one brooch, which the servant proved had been left, 
was taken away—a valuable brooch—and a ring which was not of much 
value had been left. The rest of the old lady's jewels, which she kept 
in her wardi'obe amongst her clothes and otherwise, were left untouched. 
Obviously the assailant had been disturbed before his work was complete. 

Now, these are the bald, plain, undisputed facts, and from these 
facts you can draw the following priceless inferences:— 

(1) ITiat the murder was coolly and deliberately planned and executed 
by no bungler, but by a daring, clever, cold-blooded, expert performer. 

(2) The murder was accomplished by a man who was familiar with 
the neighbourhood and with the surrounding streets. 

(3) It was accomplished by a man who had familiarised himself with 
the number and character of the inmates of the house, and with their 
habits and ways. 

(4) It was accomplished by a man who had watched and knew the 
movements of the policemen on the beat. 

(5) It was accomplished by a man who had taken his weapon with 
him, and taken his weapon away from the house. 

(6) It was accomplished by a man who was on the hunt for jewels— 
not money—and who knew how to deal with jewels, how to make away 
with them when he got them. Jewels are difficult things for those who 
are not experts to handle if they do not come by them by honest means. 

(Last) It was accomplished by a man who was not familiar with the 
place in which the jewels were kept, who had never been in the house, and 
therefoi'e was not familiar with more than the fact that there were jewels 
there, and that he had to find them when his deed was done. 

Are there any of the inferences, think you, that clash with the evidence 
which we have heard in this case relating to the prisoner 7 Are there any 
of these characteristic qualifications of the hypothetical murderer which 
the prisoner has not? There are none. He was a man who was well 
acquainted with this locality and the streets round about. He had fre¬ 
quented clubs in the immediate vicinity six or seven years ago. He had 
taken a house early in November within three minutes' walk of this old 
lady’s house in West Princes Street. I will show by and by that he was a 
man well acquainted, not only with the habits of the inmates of the house 
and the movements of the police outside, but he was a man who knew about 
jewels, and was accustomed to handle jewels. In his pocket book was found 
card which intimated at one time or another that he was a dealer in 
diamonds and precious stones. We know from the earliest date that we 
know anything at all about him—^to wit, hack in 1901—that he was dealing 
in jewels and precious stones. We know in this case that that was the way 
in which he raised money during all the weeks he was staying in Glasgow. 
He went to Jackson, on the South Side, and raised money upon a ring. 
He goes to McLaren and raises money three times on a brooch. He tries 
to sell the pawn ticket for the brooch, and he tries to raise money on it. 
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We hear of him m no other connection but in connection with diamonds 
and jewelfl. When he leaves the place there comes a letter from some 
gentleman named Jacobs, in New Tork, tailing him that he will sepd 
him over emeralds when ha can get the money for them, and he bids him 
when he comes over bring as many as he can. We hear a great deal in 
the case about his dealing with jewels from the selling point of view, but 
we hear nothing about his dealings with jewels from the purchasing point 
of view. You will observe that none of these gentlemen was able to give 
you any account of how he had come into possession of these jewels. No 
iuan was examined in the past three days who had ever sold jewels to him. 
You will draw your own inferences. He was a man who had no acquaint¬ 
ance with the inside of the house, and did not know where the jewels were 
kept. That answers to the prisoner. He was a man who was certainly in 
possession of a weapon with which admittedly the deed could be done. It 
is no use speculating upon the size or shape of the implement. It was an 
implement that could go and did go into the man's pocket, for he was seen 
by at least four people immediately after the murder was committed, and 
not one of them saw a weapon in his hand, and you laiow that no weapon 
was left in the house. He was in possession of an implement which, say the 
two doctors who examined the body, could quite well have inflicted the 
w’ounds. Every wound, including the spindle-shaped wounds, could have 
been produced by that hammer; the wound which drove in the poor lady's 
eyeball could have been produced by that hammer. That hammer, wielded 
by a powerful hand, is the only kind of implement, they say, which could 
have inflicted all the wounds which were found upon her face and her head. 
The man who was seen emerging from the bedroom was the murderer. 
The man who was seen at the foot of the close running westwards was the 
murderer. The man who rushed at a great pace past the turnstile at the 
Subway was the murderer. And that man, I say, was the prisoner. 

We shall now look at the evidence with regard to two of my inferences 
—^fxrst, that he was acquainted with the habits of the inmates of the house, 
and, second, that he was acquainted with the movements of the police, 
It is perfectly well known that blackguards who commit crimes of this 
or<ier upon innocent, feeble, and defenceless people are themselves cravens 
at heart. There is nothing they dread so much as the noose. The only 
human instinct that animates them is the instinct of self-preservation. 
They never, under any circumstances, commit crimes of this kind without 
taking the most careful and elaborate precautions to secure their own 
safety in the end; and, happily, it is by these very elaborate precautions 
that the hand of justice is often able to reach them and we are able to hunt 
down the miscreant. So it is in this case. This man appears on the scene 
early in the month of November. He takes a house within a quarter of a 
mile of the old lady's house. He takes it under a false name; he takes it 
under a false designation. He takes the house under the name of Adolf 
Anderson, and he calls himself a dentist. He takes the house for eighteen 
months. Is there any reason that suggests itself to your mind why he 
should have taken a false name and a false designation unless it be to cover 
up his tracks and to baffle the hand of justice after his deed was done? 
There is no reason suggested, none whatever. He had no customers there; 
he had no people who came to trade with him; he had no reason to deceive 
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anybody at that time; he had no character to lose and none to gain. There 
can be and there was no other object except to remove all traces of hinD 
when his deed was done and he found it necessary to make his escape. 

Then, gentlemen, he required as part of his elaborate precautions to 
familiarise himself with the inmates of the house, with their movements 
and their habits, and also with the movements of the police. There was 
one method, and one only, by which that obj'ect could be accomplished, 
and that was by careful, prolonged, and steady watching with a skilled 
eye. He is seen early in the month of December by a number of people, 
to whose evidence I am going to call your attention, carefully watching the 
house and the movements of its inmates, and also the movements of the 
policemen on the beat. There was, as you will remember, a Mrs. MHaffie, 
who lived at 16 West Princes Street, very nearly opposite the house w^here 
the old lady lived, probably a little further to the east in the direction of 
St. George’s Road, Gentlemen, Mrs. M'Haffie, looking out of her window on 
to this quiet, unfrequented street, saw, she says, the prisoner moving slowly 
backward and forwai'd on at least half a dozen separate and distinct occa¬ 
sions, for thirty minutes at a time. There was nobody in the case who 
had anything approaching so good an opportunity of seeing and observing 
his movements. She seemed not to be particularly busy with her housework 
at the time, and she was struck to find in this quiet neighbourhood, where 
she had never seen the like before, this man moving backward and forward 
betw’een the corner of St. George’s Road and the old lady’s dwelling. 
She sees him coming back time after time, and observes that it is the. 
same man. She is shown the prisoner, and she has not the smallest doubt 
that he is the man. Why should she have any doubt? ’^o, having once 
seen him, could forget his face? Her daughter had the same opportunities 
for observation, and took advantage of them. She, too, saw the man 
walking slowly backward and forward, examining the windows of the house, 
and looking up. Once or twice, says the mother, when he caught sight of 
them observing him, he turned his face away and moved out of their sight. 
The daughter, too, was perfectly clear and imhesitating in her identification 
of the man. She was asked whether, in the month of March, when being 
precognosced by the agent for the accused, she would swear to the man 
when she came to Edinburgh, and she very properly said that she would 
not. It was a very impi'oper question to put on the part of anybody pre¬ 
cognoscing, and it was only by my consent that the question waa 
allowed in Court. That was the giiTs answer. You will judge whether, 
when she was in the witness-box, she appeared to have any more hesitation 
than her mother had in identifying this man. A niece of Mrs. M‘Haffie paid 
a visit one evening in December, about a fortnight before the murder, 
and when she was going upstairs she met a man coming down who, she 
says, was very like this man. When she went up she found from her cousin 
that he had come to the door and asked if there was any one of Hie name 
of Anderson living there, a peculiar question to ask when there was the 
name M'Hafifie ” on the door. This niece came back to the house a second 
time, four days later, and from the window there w’as pointed out to her 
by Mrs. M'HafiSe this very man walking backward and forward and making 
his observations. When the niece came downstairs she found him moving 
oS towards St. George's Road, and she followed him as he was walking 
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down, no doubt to bis own bouse. Sbe noticed that be bad a sort of sloucb- 
ing gait and was going at a slow pace. Tbe cousin wbo opened tbe door 
said that be was very like tbe man wbo bad come up and asked for 
Anderson. 

Now, gentlemen, it does not stop there. On 14th, 15tb, 16tb, and 
iTtb December be was seen by a very intelligent girl wbo bad a most 
excellent opportunity of observing him, namely, the girl Eupbemia Cun¬ 
ningham, employed in tbe photographer’s shop, whose habit it was to go 
home for dinner about one o’clock, passing tbrugb West Princes Street 
on her way. At the comer of West Princes Street and Queen’s Crescent, 
in full view of Miss Gilchrist’s bouse, she observed the man standing and 
staring up at Miss Gilchrist’s window. Sbe bad a most excellent view 
of bis side face, Sbe observed this same man on tbe three succeeding days, 
and sbe was very much astonished, as she bad never seen loiterers there 
before. There was nothing to loiter about there for. On tbe three days, 
15tb, 16tb, and I7tb December, she called tbe attention of her companion, 
William Campbell, to tbe fact. Sbe, without hesitation, said there was 
no doubt that this was tbe man sbe saw, because she took a good look at 
him, as it struck her as curious at tbe time. William Campbell, wbo was 
with her on the 16th, 16tb, and I7tb, says that be was very like the man 
he saw, and be remembers when Eupbemia Cunningham said to him, “ There 
is tbe same man again.” The man apparently beard, and rapidly turned 
away bis face. On tbe night before the murder, about twenty minutes to 
seven, Mr. Bryson, a cabinetmaker, an intelligent and respectable man, 
was going home, passing eastwards along West Princes Street. As be 
passed tbe bouse of Mr. Gillies, almost straight opposite Mies Gilchrist’s 
bouse, be was struck by a man standing on tbe fiat stone at tbe top of tbe 
little flight of steps leading to the close door, standing with bis back to 
tbe close door and looking over at Miss Gilchrist’s windows, two of which 
were lighted. He was so struck with the appearance of this man, and bis 
long, steady gaze, that be actually went up and stared at him, thinking 
that there was something wrong. When tbe man saw him staring be was 
taken aback; be moved on, and walked away towards Queen’s Crescent. Mr. 
Bryson bad a most excellent opportunity of seeing him; be went for tbe 
purpose of seeing him. He took a long, fixed stare at him, and be bad 
not tbe slightest hesitation in saying that tbe prisoner in tbe dock is tbe 
man be saw there. An hour and a half later Mr. Nairn, a provision 
merchant, a very respectable man, was passing in tbe same direction east¬ 
wards. He was ahead of bis wife and children, and be stood near tbe 
corner of Queen’s Crescent to wait for them. While he was standing there 
he says that within a very few yards further to tbe east he saw a man 
with bis back to him staring steadily at Miss Gilchrist’s bouse. It appears 
that that was tbe position from which you bad by far tbe best view of 
tbe bouse. Inspector Doman went down there and bad it pointed out by 
Mr. Naim, and be says that that is tbe place where you have the best view 
of Miss Gilchrist’s bouse. There tbe man stood, says Mr. Nairn, for tbe 
best part of five minutes. Mr. Naim was very much impressed with the 
fact, and you will remember be said, I did not have an opportunity of 
seeing the man’s front face.” But when the prisoner turned be bad no 
hesitation in saying, '' That is the man.” Then, in addition, you have 
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the evidence of Constable Walker, who saw him on three different occasions, 
the first time standing at that very corner, in full view of Miss Gilchrist's 
house, the second time, a few days later, walking westwards on the north 
side of West Princes Street, right opposite Miss Gilchrist's house, and the 
third time kitering near the corner of St. George's Road. Lastly, you have 
Constable Bryan, who saw him the week before the murder close by the 
corner of St. George's Road and West Princes Street. 

Gentlemen, if that was the prisoner, how do you account for his 
presence there ^ What was a respectable dentist doing day after day, 
hour after hour, carefully observing this house? I say that there was no 
other object that he had than to observe closely what was going on, so 
far as he could, with his skilled eye, to learn from prolonged observation 
what were the movements of the people in that house, who were the 
inmates of the house, and what were their habits and customs j when the 
servant went out, and when the old lady was left alone at home; what 
were the movements of the policemen on the beat, how often they passed, 
at what intervals, and at what times. If any other explanation suggests 
itself to your minds, I should be astonished. I am at a loss to give any 
explanation other than that the man was there with a purpose, namely, 
to make all secure when the supreme moment came. 

It is said that in cases of this kind you are not safe to proceed 
upon the evidence of those who have had no personal knowledge of a 
man, and who merely speak to their having recognised his face. A mere 
passing glance at a man, a stare at a man, a long look at a man is not 
sufficient if you have not known him, because you may be mistaken. 
Now, I agree that that is true, I myself consider—^but his lordship will 
guide you here—^that it would be dangerous to go upon mere personal 
impressions formed of a man's appearance, because you may be mistaken. 
Gentlemen, you can be under no misapprehension, and there can be no 
mistake, if the man's appearance is distinctive and peculiar. In the case 
of ordinary and commonplace faces, faces which you see every day in 
the street, it would be a dangerous thing to go on your mere passing 
recollection that you had seen this man or that. But where you have a 
man with a peculiar, well-marked face, a face that you would not see 
every day, or once in a year, if even ever, then you are in a very different 
region. I say that the prisoner's face is one which no man with any 
observation at all could forget, having once seen it. You are capital 
judges yourselves, there are none better than you. Judge for yourselves 
in this matter. I would remind you, however, of some very striking 
testimony in ^is case. Mr. Marr, the house factor, saw the man once, 
and he had no hesitation in recognising him again. There is no dispute 
about it that the prisoner was the very man with whom Marr had bar¬ 
gained. The printer who printed his cards saw him once, or perhaps 
twice, for the briefest possible time, and he at once recognised him. The 
clerk in the Cunard office saw him once—^he sees hundreds of passengers— 
and he recognised him instantly after the one brief look that he had had 
at him when giving him his tickets. The porter who carried his baggage 
had never seen him before, and had never seen him since, and yet he 
recognised him without hesitation. The porter at the railway station 

saw him once, and recognised him instantly and without the slighest doubt* 
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He could not recognise the ladies who were with him, although he had 
just as good an opportunit/ of seeing them; but he had not the slightest 
hesitation in recognising the prisoner. Mr. Jackson, to whom he went 
once in November to sell a ring, had never seen him before, and has never 
;seen him since, and yet he recognised him without a moment*s hesitation. 
There is not a single human being in this case who, having once seen the 
prisoner, has failed to know him again at once, so striking, so peculiarly 
distinctive is his face. 

Gentlemen, that is testimony which, 1 submit to you, is absolutely 
overwhelming. You are not dealing here with the case of a man who 
is like or who resembles thousands of other men, you are dealing here 
with a man who, once seen by a competent and intelligent observer, is 
never forgotten, and these are very striking instances which I have just 
given you. I purposely selected people who saw him once, but did not 
Jail to recognise him instantly they saw him again, and who, it is admitted, 
have recognised the right man. I ask you whether you are really going 
■to accept the perfectly sound, good evidence of Mr. Marr, the Cunard man, 
the railway porter, and the others wdio did inevitably and surely recognise 
this man, and to put aside the evidence of the eleven people wdio saw him 
on that street watching the house carefully, several of whom had much 
better opportunities of observing him than Mr. Marr and the othei’s had. 
Is it possible that these ten or eleven people may have made any 
mistake! 1 submit that it is not possible. 

In a case of mistaken identity where a respectable man is had up, 
charged with having committed some crime, there is always some way to 
satisfy the jury that he is the wrong man, that there has really been a 
great mistake committed, that he is a perfectly respectable man who was 
not near the place. There is no man so destitute of friends and acquaint¬ 
ances that he cannot establish his identity, and show who he is and what 
he is, and what hie movements were, and where he was at the time when 
the crime was committed which is laid at his door. This man had a com¬ 
munication with his intimate friend Cameron after the charge was made 
against him, and when he knew quite well what the situation was. He 
wites to his friend Cameron a letter, dated 2nd February, in which, after 
railing very hard at Gordon Henderson, whose evidence I will come to in 
a moment, he says, I can prove my innocence before having a trial, 
because I will prove with five people where I have been when the murder 
was committed/’ He professes fbat he could meet the charge by pro¬ 
ducing five people to the authorities, and satisfy them where he had been 
when the murder was committed. Where are the five! Who are the 
five^ What steps have been taken to show that he is an honest dentist, 
practising at 69 St. George’s Road, and that this was an entire misappre- 
bension on the part of the police! Not one. You heard the evidence. 
It is said that on the night of the murder he was seen in a billiard room 
in Renfield Street. The billiard room keeper and the billiard room marker 
were examined. One or other of them must have been in the billiard 
room, but neither of them would say that the prisoner was there. His 
friend Rattman, to whom he wrote the letter to which I shall refer a little 
later, was produced, but aU Rattman says—and it is the best he can say— 
is that he was there playing billiards that evening, that the prisoner came 
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in but did not play billiards, that he stopped a short time and then went 
away. Kattmau never looked at the clock, either when he came in or 
when he went awayj he never looked at the clock that evening. Ratt- 
man says it was his habit to be home a little before seven; he says he 
expected to reach his home, which was two or three minutes away from 
the billiard room, at ten minutes to seven. Rattman never looked at the 
clock at any time, and he is only giving you a hazard guess or conjecture, 
with no foundation whatever. The other man who was present in the 
billiard room was a man named Aumann. He, like Rattman, never 
looked at the clock at all. He says that the prisoner came in any time 
between 5 and 5.30, that his object was to get his friend Rattman to buy 
the pawn ticket for the brooch, and when Rattman declined to buy it, 
the prisoner left. Remember this is 21st December. It is vain to say 
that Aumann subsequently added that it was 6.30 when the prisoner left. 
Aumann never looked. If Aumann's evidence is correct, then the prisoner 
came into that billiard room between 5 and 5.30 and tried to get Rattman 
to buy his pawn ticket, and, when he failed, off he went. That is all you 
know. There is no evidence on the part of these two men that the 
prisoner was in the billiard room at or near the time when the murder 
was committed. Keep in view that tlie billiard room is less than a mile 
from the scene of the murder, and the prisoner is said to be a remark¬ 
ably rapid walker, Aumann and Rattman said he was a remarkably 
rapid walker when he pleased. Well, then, out of the five people ‘‘ who 
will prove where I have been,” that is the best that can be done. You 
are quite safe to assume that there is no case of mistaken identity here. 
The prisoner is hopelessly unable to produce a single witness who saw that 
he was anywhere else than at the scene of the murder that night. 

Having seen the elaborate precautions that were taken to ensure 
safety, to ensui'e that he would not be confronted by some man who could 
say that he entered the house, I now turn to the evidence of those who 
saw the man who committed the murder; for, of course, the man who com¬ 
mitted tlie murder was the man who came out of the bedroom, was the 
man who emerged from the close, was the man who dashed past the turn¬ 
stile. Was that man the prisoner? That is the question which you 
iiave to decide. Well, gentlemen, the first witness who speaks to the 
prisoner's presence at tho scene of the murder, and within minutes of the 
murder, is Mrs. Liddell, the married sister of Mr. Adams, who was coming 
home with her old mother to 14 West Princes Street, next door to Miss 
Gilchrist's house. As she approached Miss Gilchrist's house she saw a 
strange man standing against the railings, with his left side to her. She 
was much struck by his appearance, and she stared at him; not a mere 
passing glance, but she stared at the man she saw standing in this position 
against the railings. She describes his face with minute accuracy. She 
said that his was one face in a thousand. She said that she could not 
be mistaken as to it. She would pledge herself to nothing but what she 
herself had actually seen, and what had impressed itself on her memory. 
She said she was rather struck with the appearance of this man at this 
unexpected time and place. Gentlemen, she may have been theatrical in 
her way of giving evidence, but I am sure you will not deny she was 
a conscientious, careful, and unbiassed witness, She refused to give any 
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evidence on the identification until she had seen the man placed in the 
exact pDsition in which she had seen him that night; and then she said, 
'' Yes, I believe, I must believe, that that man was there.*' She hesitated, 
no doubt, because she knew and realised the serious issue depending on 
her testimony in a case like this, but she says, I know the face at once, 
now that I see it as I saw it that night." Then she describes his nose, 
his cheek, his complexion, in perfectly graphic language, and she cannot 
doubt it was the prisoner she saw that night a few minutes before seven. 

The next witness is the witness Adams. Now, he is a little sho-rt- 
sighted—^that must be said—but when he stood at the door he expected 
that something was wrong. He had heard gruesome sounds down below a 
few minutes befoi'e, he had been sent up by his sister to see what was 
wrong, he had rung the bell three times and had got no answer, and 
while he was waiting there he again heard the gruesome sound of this old 
lady being done to death by her murderer. He went downstairs and told 
his sisters what had happened, and they bade him go up again as some¬ 
thing surely must he wrong. He went up again, and standing beside 
the maid-servant when she opened the door, he was certainly on the alert. 
The man came out and passed him close by. He saw him, he saw his face. 
As he passed him he dashed off, and he turned round and followed him with 
his eye till he disappeared dcfwn the stair. Now, Mr. Adams had just 
as much time as I have described—I do not say he had a long time—^to make 
his observation. But I say that imder these awful circumstances, and 
knowing as he did that something was wrong, he was on the alert. And 
he says that the prisoner was the man. When he was taken to New York 
he identified him. He was taken to a room where there were upwards 
of forty men, and he had no diflioulty whatever in picking this man out 
as being very like the man he had seen that night. That is to say, he 
did not hesitate between this man and the thirty or forty other people 
who were in the room. Never for a moment did he fiinch. He picked 
out that man as the only man that was like, or, as he said, very like, the 
man he had seen that night. 

Now, do not misunderstand a witness who says, '^That is very like 
the man I saw; he has a very close resemblance to the man I saw." What 
more can a man say, what more ought a man to say who was not familiar 
with the man, and had only an opportunity of seeing him once^ It is 
really a matter of phrase. " Yes," some one says, That is the man," 
and he means no more than “ That is very like the man," unless he adds, 
as you have sometimes heard, ” But there is something about this man 
that is not like the one I saw," or “ There is something about the man I 
saw which is not like this man; he is very like him, but there are some 
features different." Now, you must have observed that not a single 
witness in the box who said, " That is very like the man," added, " But 
there are some features present here that were not present in the man I 
saw," or the reverse. And, accordingly, do not he misled by phrases or 
words. No man, who has testified that he recognises the man in the 
dock now as the man he had seen on a former occasion, and only once, can 
ever say more than this, That is very like him; that closely resembles 
him. I do not hesitate between that man and any other man I see before 
me." Mr. Adams came home and again saw him in the police office, and 
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again identified him, and he gave the same story here in the witness-box. 
You cannot deny that Adams was a perfectly impartial and a perfectly 
respectable man. You cannot deny that he was under circumstances in 
which he could observe the prisoner. You cannot deny that 
he has never hesitated or flinched between this man and any other 
manj and he has not pointed out a single feature that the man he saw 
had and that this man has not. He recollects the kind of coat he wore 
and the kind of hat. It was the man’s face that impressed him, as it im¬ 
pressed every other person. 

I come now to the servant girl, Helen Lambie. There is a discrepancy 
between her evidence and the evidence of Mr. Adams, of which you must 
judge, a discrepancy as to the place where she was in the house when she 
obseiwed the murderer coming out of the bedroom. She herself said in 
the witness-box that she did not get past the threshold of the door. Mr. 
Adams said she had taken several steps into the house, and that accord¬ 
ingly her observation of the man coming would be shorter than she says it 
was; but, on the other hand, her observation of the man as he was going 
away from her woidd be longer than she says it was, because Mr. Adams 
agrees in saying—and it is very important that you should remember this 
—that when the man passed her she turned round and watched him until 
he had disappeared down the stairs. She had therefore an opportunity, she 
says, not of seeing hie face—his head was down when she saw him—^but she 
saw his side face, his height, his general appearance, and his gait. Now, 
when she was taken out to America a very striking incident took place 
before the examination proper before the Commissioner. She and the 
girl Barrowman were standing with Inspector Pyper in the corridor of the 
Court. They had no reason to expect that the murderer would come that 
way. They were not told that the murderer was to be brought in. They 
were not asked any questions. They were standing there silent, whilst a 
number of different people were passing into the Commissioner’s room, 
when there appeared in the corridor the prisoner at the bar and two other 
men. Simultaneously the two girls said to Inspector Pyper, “ Oh! there 
is the man ”—an involuntary exclamation. There was no question put to 
them, there was no information given beforehand to lead them to expect 
that they would see the man. They see him xmeipectedly, and involun¬ 
tarily and instantly they say, Oh! there is the man.” 

Now, evidence of that kind is infinitely better, I should imagine, in 
your judgment than even evidence given upon oath in the witness-^- 
People get flurried and excited and agitated when they are placed in an 
unaccustomed position, and many witnesses io themselves very poor justice 
indeed in the witness-box. Here were the two girls standing there wi^- 
out expecting anything, without any questions being asked, and instantly 
they recognise the man. Now, when she was taken subsequently into the 
Commissioner’s room I am bound to say that she was not treated very 
fairly. There were thirty or forty people in the room; the man Slater 
was seated in a position in which the girl Lambie could not see him from 
the place where she was standing. It appears from the evidence of In¬ 
spector P^^r that the agent or counsel representing Slater stood up in 
fixwat of him and spread out his frock coat, and when the girl was asked 
if she recognised the man in the room she looked round thirty or iorij 
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men of all kinds that wei’e gathered in the room, and, not seeing him, she 
leaned back in the way Inspector Pyper describes and caught sight of 
him behind Mr. Goodhart, and said, '“That is the man there.’* Now, 
that is very striking evidence. We conduct our business in this Court 
with much greater propriety, much greater attention is given to fairplay 
and justice. There the girl was put in a distinctly disadvantageous position, 
yet, without hesitation, she picked that man out of the thirty or forty men 
who were there. You must keep these two incidents in view, I think, in 
judging of Helen Lambie’s evidence. There is no doubt she said hi New 
York that she did not see his face, and that she was judging by his gait 
and general appearance. No doubt about that. She says now that 
altliough she did not see his full face, she saw his aide face, as not only she 
says, but Mr. Adams says, that she looked over her shoulder when the 
man passed. It is for you to judge whether the girl who saw the side 
faoe was not labouring under excitement, agitation, and may be confusion, 
owing to the strange and unaccustomed surroundings in which she found 
herself after having been taken over to New York, in this room full of 
men, and subjected to such questioning and badgering as we do not tolerate 
here. That is the question pre-eminently for you to judge. Now, when 
she was here she unquestionably told you that there were three things' from 
which she drew the inference of recognition—^first, the side face; second, 
the size and general appearance; and third, the gait. It is also true that 
Inspector Pyper observed the man’s gait, and said that it was not very 
distinctive. _ He says he could not rely on that. No doubt he has seen 
the slight in-toe and the slight turn-out of the knee, but he adds, with 
fairness and justice, that what impresses one man most may not impress 
another. It is the general appearance on which the girl reUes, Further- 
moire, she remembers what he was wearing, and she says that this coat 
which has been exhibited was the coat that the man was wearing that 
night, and she remembers the dark hat, and nothing more. You are 
the best judges oi all this. What I pray of you is, that when you are 
considering her evidence remember her natural agitation and excitement, 
first, when she saw her dead mistress lying on the floor on that awful 
night, and second, the unaccustomed surroundings in New York, when 
she w^ subjected to a good deal of badgering and questioning by the 
Commissioner and the agent. And I pray you not to forget the two 
incidents to which I have called your attention, the incident in the coiTidor 
and the incident in the Commissioner’s room. 

' The third witness who saw the murderer that night was the girl 
Barrowman, She was going a message at the time, and she walked east¬ 
wards along West Princes Street. As she came within 12 or 13 yards 
of Miss Gilchrist’s house she saw a man coming out at a break-neck pace. 
If you recollect, there is an incandescent lamp just a few yards to the 
west of the entrance to Miss Gilchrist’s house, and that incandescent lamp 
throws an admirable light upon Miss Gilchrist’s steps and the intervening 
pavement. This little girl had a full view of the man. She saw him 
glance towards St. George’s Road, and then he ran westwards, and ran 
against her. She descrijbes his coatj she describes his hat; she describes 
his appearance. ' When he dashed against her he still continued to pursue 
his flight westward, and she turned round and followed him a considerable 
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number of paces, until she saw him turn round into West Cumberland 
Street, and then she lost sight of him. She went home and told her 
mother what she had seen. Her mother bade her be silent, because she 
might have been mistaken, though she said that she was not. By pure 
accident her testimony came to the knowledge of the police, and it was 
from her description that the man was traced. She never swerved—you 
saw her in the witness-bos, and you will judge whether she was not a re¬ 
markably intelligent and clear obseiwer—she never swerved from the 
description she had given. She said he was clean shaven. You will 
recollect about that. The prisoner was shaved about the middle of 
December, and there was only some growth. Is it not perfectly natm*al 
that the girl who had only a comparatively short opportunity, but a very 
good opportunity, of observing the man, should not see what is called this 
stubbly growth on the upper lip, a growth, the barber said, of about 3-16 of 
an inch? That is the one point on which it is said that her recognition 
of the features aiid the appearance of the man is defective. You will 
judge whether that is sufficient. She identifies him without hesitation 
from amongst the forty people in the Commissioner's room in New York, 
and she identifies him here. I ask you to remember the very striking 
incident which took place in the Central Police Office. She asked that he 
should be dressed as he was on the night in question. He putjs on the 
coat No. 43 of the productions, he puts on the hat, and she makes him 
pull it down a little, and a little more,.and then she says, That is it; 
that is as I saw him on the night of the murder." Now, that is very 
striking testimony. I do not know that, under the circumstances, you 
could possibly have better testimony than that. I leave it with you 
to say whether it is likely, putting all things together, that that very 
intelligent and wholly unbiassed observer, that girl who had an excellent 
opportunity of seeing the murderer, could possibly have been mistaken. 

The last witness who saw the murderer was the girl at the turnstile. 
Now, so far as I know, the only observation upon her evidence is with 
regard to the time. She said it was any time between 7.30 and eight 
o'clock when the passenger passed her at a break-neck speed. All she 
can say is that it was after 7.30, she says between 7.30 and twenty-five 
minutes to eight, but let it be later, if you please. I do not contend—no 
man would contend—that this man made a straight course from the scene 
of the murder to the underground station. If he had done so he could have 
covered the distance in about five or six minutes, and we know that the 
murder must have taken place, and the murderer must have escaped from 
the house by fifteen or twenty minutes past seven. Of course, there is a 
network of streets there, a network of streets that were perfectly familiar 
to Slater, up and down which he might have doubled, and no doubt did 
double, before he reached the Subway station. My point is that he knew* 
perfectly where was the best place to get underground and to elude observa¬ 
tion. He knew the whole locality, and he knew his best means of covering 
up his tracks was to get down below, to get to the Subway, and to be taken 
by a train to some remote part of the city and then come strolling back to 
his house. The girl had an excellent opportunity of observing. He comes 
up, pitches down his penny, passes the turnstile without picking up his 
ticket, and she looks out, and has an opportunity of seeing him while he 
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goes down the flight of steps. She describes him exactly as Barrowman 
describes him. You would notice that both of them observed that he was 
holding his hands in his pockets, and tliat his coat was open. I suggest 
that the weapon was in his inner coat pocket, and he was holding it tight 
to prevent it falling out. Now this girl, having seen the man, having seen 
his face when he paid his money, has not the slightest doubt. She, like the 
others, picked him out from amongst the ten or twelve people she saw 
in the Central Police Office, and she never swerved between him and any 
one else. You have heard a body of evidence that cannot be lightly set 
aside, testimony which is in exact agreement with all the other evidence 
in the case, on the part of the four people who saw the murderer. The only 
question is, are you satisfied that their recollection of him and his appear¬ 
ance is so good that you can believe them when they say, without hesitation, 
that the prisoner at the bar is the man they saw? 

Now, gentlemen, I come to a different class of evidence altogether. 
We know nothing of the man’s movements until a quarter to ten at night, 
when he appears, excited, at the Motor Club in India Street. He interviews 
Gordon Henderson, the cluhmaster, whom he has seen only two or three 
times before; he begs him to giye him all the money he has in the club, 
and he will give him a cheque for it. Now, that is a strange request. Why 
does he now begin on this very day, 21st December, to collect together 
all the money that he can? Why was it he could not even wait till the 
next day to cash his cheque? I dare say you have your own ideas as to 
whether that cheque would have been honoured. Why does he go, gasping 
and panting, for money to this Motor Club, where he was hut little known 
as compared with the club adjoining, the Sloper Club? How is it that 
Henderson had his suspicions aroused by the excited man coming at this 
late hour, not a member of the club, and begging him for all the money 
he can lay his hands on? Henderson is not able to give him anything, 
except a very little loose change, which is insufficient, and he suggests 
that he should go next door to the Sloper Club, where he would find his 
friend Cameron. I suppose he, knowing Cameron’s financial resources better 
than you or I do, said that was no use, and then he left. Slater himself 
obviously felt that this was a very suspicious incident. Here is what he 
says about it in his letter, “ I am very down-hearted, my dear Cameron, 
to know that my friends in Glasgow, like Gordtm Heriderson^ can tell such 
lies about me to the Glasgow police. I have seen here his statements he 
made in Glasgow telling the police that a German came up to him and 
had told him Oscar Slater had committed the murder, and also that I have 
been on the night of the murder in his place asking him for mony, I was 
very excited and in hurry, I didn’t think it was very clever from him, because 
he like to make himself a good name by the police to tell such lies. I don’t 
deny I have been in his place asking him for mony, because I have been brocke 
in the Sloper Club. Only I will fix Mr, Gordon Henderson. I will prove 
with plenty of witnesses that I was playing there mucky, and I am entitled 
to ask a proprietor from a gambling house when I am broke for mony. 
He would not mind to get me hangt, and I will try to prove that from a 
gambling point I am right to ask for some money. I hope nobody propper 
mindet will blame me for this.” I wonder who are the gentlemen who were 
brought to prove that he was at the Sloper Gub that night, that he was 
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playing cards j that he had lost money and could not get money from his 
friends in the Sloper Club, and that he went to the adjoining club^ where 
he was not a member, and asked the clubmaster at a late hour of night 
to give him money to pay his debts in the adjoining club, and offered him 
a cheque. He did not ask for any sum of money; he asked for all the 
money that the clubmaster had. I suggest to you that Slater at this time, 
having committed the murder, was now getting all the means he could 
collect in order to enable him to effect his escape, for you wiU recollect he 
was disturbed before be had possession himself of more than one of the old 
lady's jewels. 

There is one other instance, and it is a very striking one. In the 
evening of 24th December—or it may have been the 23rd—there mounted 
the car at tlie foot of Union Street a man whom the conductor, who 
was a very good observer, identified as the prisoner. He went up on the 
top of the car and took his seat a little bit in front of the place where 
the electiicity comes down to cLiive the car. On the opposite side there 
was sitting a boy i-eading about the murder in the Evemng Citizen. As 
the car conductor comes up and asks the man where he is going there is 
a mumbled answer, and the conductor gives him a penny ticket. Then 
he turns to the boy, who has been reading about the Glasgow West-End 
murder, and asks him if the man has been got yet; and the boy answers, 
No, and I do not think they are likely to get him.” The conductor sees 
this man ffdgetting and looking suspiciously at him, and within a few 
seconds after he has paid his fare he rises, darts down the stair, runs up 
a side street, and rune full speed up the street, without waiting for the 
car to stop. Well, it is suggested that it is not very economical for a 
man to pay a penny and leave before he has reached his destination, hut 
that is not the observation I think that you are likely to make. He was 
very brave, he was perfectly cool, he was perfectly composed, amongst 
his cronies in the few days aftei' the murder. He never went to any of his 
clubs or any of his other familiar haunts, and the only time* we hear of him 
in the presence of the members of the general public we find that his 
guilty conscience is aroused, and he feels that the sooner he is out of the 
neighbourhood the better. At all events, there is that very striking 
incident. The conductor, having seen the man on the roof there, said of 
the prisoner, That is the man ”; and he has not the slightest hesitation 
about him any more than the other witnesses have. 

I come now, finally, to his flight from justice. I say, deliberately, “ his 
flight from justice,” because I am going to demonstrate that there was one 
reason, and one reason only, for his leaving Glasgow at that time, and that 
was to escape the hands of justice. His departure from Glasgow was, to 
use his own expression in his letter to his friend Rattman, ''absolutely 
suddenly.” That is Rattman's translation, " absolutely suddenly,” or, 
as we say in the letter as printed, "surprisingly.” Gentlemen, he left 
Glasgow on the night of 25th December without saying farewell to a single 
one of his intimate friends and cronies, without a single one of his friends 
knowing that he was going away. It is said that a fortnight, or three 
weeks, or a month before he spoke of going to America. I dare say he! did; 
I am certain he did. There is no doubt whatever he had made up his mind, 
as soon as the deed was aocomplished, that he would not stay in thia 
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country one moment longer than was absolutely necessary. He bad in view 
to go to America or somewhere else, and that he stated that to his cronies 
three weeks or a month before is, 1 think, not only highly probable, hut 
absolutely certain, What I say is, that, having this intention of going 
abroad unquestionably fixed in his mind, ho did go at the precise moment 
when he went suddenly, unexpectedly, and without giving a word of warning 
to a single one of his friends. I say that his flight was precipitated, and the 
moment fixed by the publication of his description in tlie newspapers at 
two o’clock on the afternoon of the 25th December. He had taken his house 
for eighteen months. Do you think that a respectable man, dentist or no 
dentist, having taken a house for eighteen months, and having made up 
lus mind to leave his hoiLse, would not have given some notice? I am 
assuming at this moment that he is a respectable man, who has fallen into 
tlie hands of the authorities by a mistake. Do you really think that a 
respec-table man who, having taken a house for "eighteen months from 
resi>ectable people, would have left without giving a word of warning? He 
gives no notice, and he leaves the house with the rent unpaid, of course. 
He has bought iil78 worth of furniture, and he leaves that. Happily, 
that was purchased on the hire-purchase system, and the furniture people 
got back the furniture. No notice is given to them. You would expect 
that a respectable man would go to the furniture people and would say, 
I am going away. Pray, take back the furniture/^ He leaves without 
giving any notice. On 9th December he sends his watch up to London 
to be repaired, and he tells the watchmaker that his address till 3Dth 
December will be 69 St. George's Road. At 6.12 p.m. on 21st December 
a telegram is sent off saying that he must have his watch at once, and on 
23rd December he sends another telegram saying, Must have watch 
now, leaving to-morrow night for the Continent." That was a falsehood, 
and he knew it, because on that very day, the 23rd December, lie was at 
Cook's office in Glasgow finding out about sailings for America. He was 
minded to go on board the “ Lusitania," which left Liverpool for New 
York on Saturday, the 26th. He was too late on the 23rd to effect 
arrangements for a berth, and he was asked by the clerk to come back 
the next day, that they were communicating with Liverpool, and would 
give him an answer then. On the afternoon of the 24:th this man, who 
was instantly leaving for the Continent, comes back to Cook's office, and 
is offered an inside berth, which he thinks is unsuitable. He thinks he 
would like an outside berth, and he does not take the berth that is offered. 
The clerk asks him to come back next day, and he agrees to come back 
the next day, the 26th. He never appeared on the 25th, Now, mind 
you, at this time he had given his name to Cooks’ people in Glasgow as 
Oscar Slater. On the 25th—^the day he was to go hack to Cooks' office— 
his name and his description, and all the rest of it, appear in the Glasgow 
papers, and he sees that the last thing in this world that he ought to do, 
if he studies His own safety, is to go back to Cooks' office as Oscar Slater. 
He accordingly straightway proceeds to pack up all his goods and effects 
on the 25th. So far as we know, he never leaves the house from the time 
he sees the paper until a little after six o'clock, when he goes down to 
the Central Station, and gets a porter to go up to his house. No arrange¬ 
ment was made beforehand. He walks down to the Central Station at 
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six o’clock and gets a porter to come up for his baggage at 8.20, and he 
goes on with his packing. The porter comes, and then you will remember 
the curious departure. The cab does not drive up to the door. Down 
he goes with the lady and the servant. You will remember what the 
servant upstairs and the neighbours said. He looks suspiciously about, 
and the lady is behind him. JNo doubt they go on and find their way down 
to the Central Station and take their places in the train. The booking 
clerk at the Central Station says that a man very like Slater came and 
bought two London tickets, third class. He says that he cannot recollect 
who it was that bought the other tickets that are down in his book, the 
two third-class tickets to Liverpool. I do not attach very much import¬ 
ance to this, and I will tell you frankly it depends entirely on the evidence 
of the booking clerk, who simply says, I recollect seeing that man, a 
man very like that man, buying two third-class single tickets for London ” j 
and he says, what is perfectly true, that a man with a London ticket may 
travel to Liverpool and break his journey there, going in the Liverpool 
carriage. It seems to be the regular practice to take a ticket for London, 
and break the journey at Liverpool, and no question is asked. 
When he arrives at Liverpool he does not go to the Cunard office and say, 
I am Oscar Slater, the man who was communicating with you through 
your agent Cook in Glasgow,” but he lets slip, as some men do even when 
they seek to be most careful, what he thinks to be rather a suspicious 
expression. When he is oflered a berth he says, “ Oh, well, I was 
offered that by your Glasgow agents,” and then, says the booking clerk, 
he seemed to have regi-etted having used the words Glasgow agents.” 
Whatever impression he may have produced upon the Cunard agent, he 
takes his passage on board the '' Lusitania ” under the name of Otto 
Sando, and the lady under the name of Amy Sando. Why J For two 
reasons. In the first place, because he knew that the police were on 
the track of Oscar Slater, and, in the second place, because he knew 
that upon a number of hia packages were the initials ” 0-S.,” and it would 
not do for him to travel under the name of Adolph Anderson, or George, 
or any other name but a name beginning with 0 and S. i^nd, accord¬ 
ingly, for some reason or another which has not been explained, which 
cannot be explained consistently with innocence, the man takes his pass¬ 
age for himself and the lady under false and assumed names. He does 
more. In the application form for tickets he puts in his name as 
Otto Sando, and liis occupation as dentist. Where is his destination? 
His destination was Queensland to the barber, his destination was San 
Francisco to the watchmakei*, his destination was Monte Carlo to the 
servant who was left behind. His destination was America generally. 
His destination is now changed, because the newspapers have reported 
bis name and his description, and his destination now is, '' American 
address, Chicago, 30 Staate Street.” On the back of his ticket you find 
the name Otto Sando and Mrs. Amy Sando.” You find his occupa¬ 
tion given as dentist, you find his final destination Chicago, and you 
find in pencil Hotel Chicago.” Now, I ask you, how can you account 
for this remarkable history of deception if this was an honest man, 
simply leaving this country for America in order to take up some busi¬ 
ness, in order to visit a friend for some entirely innocent purpose? Is 
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there any sort of explanation consistent T^ith innocence 1 1 submit to you 
there is no explanation of it which is consistent with anything but the 
view that he, knowing that the police were on his track, took every step 
possible in order to bafHe the ends of justice and to escape the hands 
of the authorities, 

That was not the end of his deception. In the course of his pre¬ 
parations, when he was collecting his money, he had to lift some money 
from the Savings Bank and some money that was invested in the public 
funds j and he had to write a letter to London in order to get that money. 
He wrote that letter to London on the 2l6t, and he got his money from 
the Savings Bank, some £39, on the 23rd, and his money from the public 
funds, some £49, on the 24th. In the letter which he wrote to the 
authorities asking for his money, he asks them to send it at once, as 
I have an urgent call to America because my wife is ill.'^ The postmark 
upon that letter is Glasgow, 5 p.m., December 2lBt."’ There is no 
talk here about escape from an importunate wife. We were told that 
the whole object of the visit to America was either to benefit the health 
of one lady or to escape the pursuit of another, but here he is now going 
to America, not to escape, but on the urgent call of his wife, who is said 
to be ill. 

What is the meaning of all this deception what is the meaning of 
all these deliberate falsehoods, what is the meaning of this collection of all 
his available resources, what is the meaning of his call on the pawn¬ 
brokers on 2l5t December to get £30 more upon this brooch 1 What is 
the meaning of his attempt, his eager attempt, to sell even the reversion 
of the pawn ticket, having got into his hands upwards of, roughly, 
£1351 Why was he collecting all this money? This man, who was 
hard up some weeks before, had begun to collect all his available resources 
in ordei that he might make his flight from justice absolutely certain and 
secure. My submission to you is that the circumstances connected with 
his flight bring home inevitable guilt to this man. These subterfuges 
and deliberate lies and falsehoods which he told, and the efforts which he 
made to conceal his tracks, are consistent with nothing but guilt on his 
part, and that synchronised in a remarkable degree with the publication 
of his description in the newspapers and the knowledge that was so brought 
home to him that the authorities were upon his track. 

Gentlemen, 1 submit to you in summary that the evidence shows, 
clearly and beyond all dispute, that this man was a man who was capable 
of this atrocious crime; it shows that this man was a man who had 
the whole knowledge necessary to enable him to commit the crime with 
BUCC66B; it shows that he was one of the few men who could commit a 
crime of this kind with any reasonable chance of escaping. As I said 
before, jewels are difficult things to deal with and to dispose of. Tliis 
was a man who had been seen elaborately taking the precautions neces¬ 
sary to accomplish a crime which was carefully planned, which was de¬ 
liberately carried out by cool and abandoned ruffianism. The evidence 
shows conclusively, not only had he taken elaborate precautions to cover 
up his tracks first, in anticipation of the accomplishment of his nefarious 
object, but he took the greatest pains when the supreme moment came to 
conceal his escape and to effect his flight with perfect safety. 
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Gentlemen, I have done. I cannot prove more in this case. I do 
not for a moment deny that you have to-day to discharge the most serious 
and the most responsible duty which you will probably have to discharge 
during the whole course of your natural lives. On your verdict un^ 
doubtedly depends a man^s life j and I need say no more to bring home 
to you a sense of the responsibility which now lies upon you. If any 
reasonable doubt ocoi^s to you, if you entertain any reasonable doubt 
as to the_ evidence bringing home guilt to this man, then you are bound 
to give him the benefit of that doubt. He may be, and probably is, the 
worst of menj but he is entitled to as fair a trial as if he was the best 
of men. He may be one of the most degraded of mortals, he may be 
a cheat, he may be a robber, a burglar, or the worst of characters, but 
that does not infer that he committed murder. He is entitled, therefore, 
to have all the benefit of as fair a trial as you can give to a citizen of 
most unimpeachable respectability. Gentlemen, he is entitled to justice, 
to no less than justice, but to no more than justice. My submission to 
you is that his guilt has been brought fairly home to him, that no shadow 
of doubt exists, that there is no reasonable doubt that he was the per¬ 
petrator of this foul murder. I adjure you to allow no feeling of senti¬ 
ment—if, indeed, sentiment is admissible in a case like this at all—^and 
no feeling of aversion to the consequences that may follow, to deter you 
from discharging the duty which you owe to your country, and the duty 
which is laid upon you by the oath which you took on Monday morning, 
to prevent you from finding and returning the verdict to which the 
evidence inevitably leads. 


Mr. McClure’s Address to the Jury. 

Mr. M'Clurh then addressed the jury as follows:—Gentlemen of the 
jury, I must confess to a feeling of very great responsibility in rising to 
address you now on behalf of the accused. Not only has he got, with 
slight resources and the assistance of a few friends, to fight his case single- 
handed against the forces of the Oown and the power of the Lord 
Advocate, but I think he has also to fight a most unfair fight against public 
prejudice, roused with a fury 1 do not remember to have seen in any other 
case. Certainly the newspaper campaign which has been conducted against 
this man Slater is without parallel for its absolutely irresponsible character, 
for the rumours it has set afloat, for the prejudice it has created. I am 
not saying this to you because I believe you have been moved by it, but I 
mention it because it is right that it should be mentioned and condemned. 
This man, in many quarters, has been convicted before he has been tried; 
but I ask you to bear in mind that you, gentlemen, and all of us here 
who have been present during these last three days listening to the 
evidence, are better judges than any outsider can possibly be of the rights 
and wrongs of this matter. If you ever had any preconception in yoTir 
minds because of what you have seen in the newspapers before you were 
empanelled—even as late as Saturday last there was a disgraceful attack 
upon the prisoner in an evening newspaper—lay that aside, and remember 
that the accused has to be tried by you upon idue evidence that has been laid 
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before you upon oath. 1 am certain you 'will do nothing that is unfair, 
and I am certain you will act up to the high conception of duty which, 
I trust, you entertain. The case has many difficulties, and you will weigh 
them ; but you will remember this, that if you come to an adverse verdict 
against this man there is not the least doubt that it will be followed by 
sentence of death, and that will be followed by his certain doom. If he 
is convicted, I would have you remember that there is no possibility of a 
commutation of the capital penalty ; and I say this to maJce you bear in 
mind the terrible power which you wield, and also to impress upon you 
your duty to weigh fairly the great issues which are before you. 

There is no doubt whatever—^it has been mentioned as the main thing 
against him—^that the person you are trying is what is ordinarily described 
as a person of disreputable life. People who frequent the clubs to which 
he resort^, who have no means of livelihood except gambling, and have 
for their friends all kinds of outcasts, live a life of their own, and none 
of us here touches it. Therefore, when appeals are made to you by the 
Lord Advocate, asking you to conceive what a respectable man would do 
under circumstances of this kind or of that, his appeal is beside the 
point. These people do not have influential friends, they have only friends 
of their own dass; and surely this is certain, that if one of them is 
charged with murder, and may have to die for it, you cannot, in common 
fairness, disregard the evidence of the people he has been living among. 
You cannot say, “ Because I cannot get people living under respectable 
social conditions to say something in his favour, he is therefore doomed. 
The Lord Advocate says, “ Where was he? If he cannot show to demon¬ 
stration by respectable witnesses -where he was, what do you think of him? 
Is he not guilty?'* Gentlemen, that comes, in simple language, to 
this, that unless the man could demonstrate an alibi by the evidence of 
the respectable —ihat is, by persons he never mixed with and never met'— 
then he is to pay the last penalty. That surely, gentlemen, is not the 
way ill which this case can be dealt with. If you can find proof convincing 
to your mind that the prisoner did the deed, then I, no less than the Lord 
Advocate, would not ask you to hold your hand. But your judgment must 
be a careful and considerate judgment When a man is being tried for 
his life he has a right to the benefit of all the doubts there may be. If 
you see any doubts in the evidence, then weigh them well. Remember 
that a fellow-creature is not to be sent to death unless his guilt is clear. 
Ilememl3er this also, that it is well to give a verdict in which there will 
be no after reproach for yourselves. 

Gentlemen, there were some circumstances in connection with this 
case—occurring before the case itself was investigated—which started an 
almost overwhelming prejudice against the prisoner. Sympathy, of course, 
exists in the breasts of none of us for the crime which was committed; 
and if we had the perpetrator, there is no doubt what we would do with 
him. But the horror of this murder overhung the city of Glasgow, and, 
as you have heard in the evidence, all sorts of absurd rumours were in 
carculation. These rumours, some of which were put to the witnesses, 
vwe things that I had heard myself—that this old lady was ihe friend of 
thieves, the recipient of stolen property; her house full of jewels; one 
person said to be her illegitimate daughter, and Slater himself said to be 
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her illegitimate soul lliere was not a word of truth in aU that, but 
it shows how the public mind was taken possession of. It was somathing 
to strike horror into the heai't of every household, that, in a common 
stair in Glasgow, at seven o’clock in the evening, when an old lady was 
left casually alone, a murderer could come across her threshold and kill her, 
and nobody know where the mux’derer was. It was the same excitement 
as there was in London when Jack the Ripper was feared—^feared, indeed, 
not only in London, but all over the country. When excitement of that 
kind takes possession of the public mind, the judgment becomes dangerously 
overbalanced; and 1 wiU make clear to you two matters creating totally 
unfounded prejudice against the prisoner which took possession of the 
public mind and influenced it wildly against him. 

In the first place, when the pawning of a diamond crescent brooch was 
found to have taken place exactly upon the 21st of December, the very 
day of the murder, the whole place was agog. A diamond ci'escent brooch 
was missing from the old lady’s house, and it was said, There is the 
murderer already disposing of the stolen property 1” How did this 
matter get to the police 1 It got to the police in this way, that Allan 
M'Lean was casually told at the club, by a friend of his called Anderson, 
that Slater, who had been a member of the club, and had been gambling 
there regularly for a period of weeks, had been disposing in Glasgow of 
a diamond crescent brooch in a pa^vnshop. This, we now luiow, was not 
Miss Gilchrist’s brooch at all, yet it is responsible for the blaze of suspicion 
against this man which immediately ensued. Two days after, a newspaper 
came out with a description of the supposed culprit. He was said to be 
a sallow-complexioned man, a dark man. And so was Slater 1 And for 
some days Slater had not been seen about the club 1 Then Allan McLean— 
I do not blame him for it,* he was quite right—^went to the police and 
said, “ I know a man who answers that description, and I know he was 
pawning a diamond crescent brooch.” So he took the police up to show 
them the place where this man Slater lived—^and this fatal suspicion was 
afloat. Gentlemen, we all know now, as 1 have said, that the diamond 
brooch had nothing at all to do with this old lady. It was a diamond 
brooch which, so far back as the month of November, had been pawned by 
Slater in the pawnshop of Mr. Liddell. Twenty pounds had originally 
been advanced on it; on 9th December, a fortnight before the murder, 
£10 more had been advanced on it; and on the day of the murder the 
prisoner, who owned it, and was going abroad, went back and got as 
much more as he could get on it, viz,, £30. That, of course, has nothing 
to do with this case, as we now Icnow, but the coincidence set the public 
mind on fire. 

Another circumstance—also, I shall show, of mere coincidence— 
strongly affected pubUo opinion. When Allan M'Lean guided the police 
to Slater’s residence. Slater had disappeared; he was gone! What more 
natural than to suppose that this was, as my learned friend said, a “ flight 
from justice”?" It was a natural supposition, yet I will be able to show 
you, I think, quite conclusively that this was no flight from justice. I 
^all show you that Slater had long purposed going abroad, and you will 
judge whether the steps that were taken to that end long before, and the 
things which he did on the very day of the murder, are consistent with 
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tho action of a man who hud still a murder to perpetrate—a man taking 
dcseisivc steps to depart before he had murdered anybody—apparently, the 
suggestion must be, on the chance that he would commit a murder at some 
later time I That is wdiat it must come to, for the prisoner had, in fact, 
concluded a number of his arrangements to leave for America before this 
murder was perpetrated. I have told you about the pawning of the 
brooch being an entirely false scent. Everybody admits that now. Wlxat 
about this flight from justice Let us see how' this stands. 

The key to the situation is to be got in the domestic establishment. 
What do Schmala and Antoine say? Slater, according to their evidence— 
^Yhich, by the way, was not alluded to in the speech of the Lord Advocate— 
had come down from London in November because, as he said, ti'ade in his 
line of business was bad in London. No doubt that was the motive 
that brought him. He had not been very long in Glasgow before ho 
was equally disgusted at the opportunities offered there, and he thought 
of moving. It is not as if this purpose was known only to himself and 
his immediate household—I mean Schmalz and Antoine. It was not so at 
all. It is absolutely proved, without any possibility of doubt, by a series 
of witnesses, that for at least three weeks before this murder occurred he 
had expressed to various people his intention to go abi'oad to America—^to 
San Francisco. I want you to foUow me here, because this does a great 
deal to dear up the situation. The intention of going to America was 
•expressed at least three weeks before to, flrst of all, Hugh Cameron. Hugh 
Cameron has sworn this explicitly • and, let me say this of him, that he 
cannot be called a witness who is specially favourable to the prisoner, 
because, whatever line of life was followed by the prisoner in Glasgow, to 
whatever depth he may have gone in his life, our information upon that 
depends entirely upon the evidence of Hugh Cameron. The Lord Advocate, 
in connection with the prisoner's habit of gambling, asked, “ Did you ever 
hear of him living in any other way? " and the answer of Cameron was, 
Not at that time." Then the Lord Advocate asked, “ Did you subse¬ 
quently?" and the witness said, "I heard it"—and you know what it 
was. There is no more evidence on that matter, unless what the girl 
Antoine said herself, that in the prisoner's absence she received gentlemen. 
That, however, is a subject we are not to go into. It should not have been 
referred to, and is not in the case j but you will remember the suggestion 
that was made upon it by the Lord Advocate—^that a man of a type so 
degraded was capable of anything. The prisoner does not look like it, 
but still, because of this vague and irrelevant accusation, he is supposed 
to be a man of such extraordinary brutal disposition that he will kill a 
woman. Well, Hugh Cameron, whose evidence raised this issue, cannot 
be accused of undue partiality. And what was his evidence? He stated 
that, three weeks before the murder was committed, this man was talking 
of leaving Glasgow, and the only thing that kept him from going was that 
he had a house on lease, and furniture on the hire-purchase system, and 
that he had to get some one first to take these over. When Cameron 
was asked, " Did he tell you that he was just on the eve of departure? 
he said, “ No, he did not tell me," But he added this—and you will bear 
it in mind—I did not understand he was just going; I thought it might 
be by the ‘Campania^ the following week." The witness Rattman said the 
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sani© tiling. He said, “ Not only did I know he was going, hut I saw 
a letter from San Francisco; I do not remember the name of the writer 
of it/’ Antoine gave the name as tliat of a man called Devoto, and his 
letter was not only seen by Cameron and Rattman, but Cameron stated ex¬ 
plicitly, " Although I did not know ho was going that week, I knew that 
his departure was imminent.” 

Now, that being the state of mind in which the prisoner was, he did 
make an efEort, which was spoken to yesterday, to dispose of his house and 
furniture. How did the witness Aumann impress you, gentlemen? He 
did not seem to be telling an untruth, and he stated that he was personally 
asked if he would take over tlie fiat. He told you that he went over the 
flat with Slater, and saw the woman Antoine there; that he went home 
and asked his wife if he should take it, but that she dissuaded him. It 
therefore comes to this, that three weeks at least before the murder the 
prisoner’s intention to leave was expressd to various friends, and, in point 
of fact, one of them had actually gone to look at the house with the view 
of taking it over from him. We have it in the evidence that some person 
in London called Freedman had also been approached with the same object. 

Let us now come to the Monday morning, 21st December. Two letters 
arrived that morning for Slater, and these letters were followed by results 
which, I think, you will appreciate. There was a letter that morning from 
Devoto in San Francisco, and there was another that came from Mr, Rogers 
in London. It is said by Antoine that she and Slater had been living 
together for practically the last three or four years. Slater has a wife, and 
his wife, apparently, when he and Antoine were together in Brussels, 
managed to make it so hot for them that they left for Boulogne. They 
travelled across to America under the names of Mr. and Mrs. A. George, 
so as to give his wife no clue. On this morning of 21st December, when 
there came the letter from San Francisco, and the intimation from Mr. 
Rogers that Mrs. Slater was making further inquiries regarding her 
husband’s whereabouts, Slater made up his mind that he would go to 
America, and expressed his intention in presence of Antoine and Schmalz. 
Now, it is not as if nothing followed upon that. You will ask me, Where 
are the two letters you are talking about? ” They are not here. But I 
ask you to note what followed. At two o’clock that day Schmalz was told 
that her services were dispensed with from the next Saturday, and that 
she could go back to London. Slater said to her, when he gave her her 
dismissal at lunch time that Monday, *^Tou will be able to find your way 
back to London by yourself.” Now, that was before the murder. The 
next thing is this, that, as we know, he posted a letter, the envelope of 
which bears five o’clock as the time of posting. That letter was sent 
from 69 St. George’s Road, and was written before the murder. Here is 
the letter— 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed yoa will find my savings bank book. Be kind enough to send 
me the money at once, as I have an urgent call to America because my wife is ill. 
n possible, wire the money on, and I will pay all charges here.—Ycurs truly, 

AnoLF Anuebson. 

The Lord Advocate, commenting on the terms of this letter, says that 
the prisoner’s wife was not ill, and he asks, “What does he mean by saying 
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that? He is a liar, and therefore he ia the mairderer.” That hardly follows, 
nor is it to the point. Tlie letter was all true except the words, my wife 
is ill.*’ Here, then, is a letter posted two hours before the murder, following 
upon the dismissal of the sEirvant. It says that the writer is going to 
America, and, in order to hurry up the Savings Bank people and to get 
attention, that he is going immediately, as his vrife is ill. I should think 
a stimulus of this kind is not unusual. Then we have this further circuin* 
stance, that he sent a wire to Dent, in London, who was doing something 
to his watch. In that wire he says, Dent, watchmaker, Trafalgar Sq\iare, 
London. If possible, please send watch at once.—Oscar Sinter.** That was 
sent off from the Central Station, Glasgow, at twelve minutes past six on 
Monday, 21st December, and it is in Slater’s handwriting. Now, the 
murder was not yet committed. It has been proved to you that he had got 
letters that morning which made him resolve to leave for America, and 
here are three facts which all go to show that he proceeded at once to make 
arrangements and realise what property he had. First, he dismisses the 
servant; second, he waites to the Savings Bank that he is going to Amei'ica, 
and asks for his money; third, his watch being at Dent’s in London, a wire 
is sent at 6.12, asking that it be retunied at once. These are three things 
which show that he was on the move before the murder was committed. 
Another thing is this: he had now raised i£60 upon this diamond crescent 
brooch which never belonged to the deceased lady at all. Having got the 
last advance of ^630—I suppose all the pawnbroker would give for it—^he 
went immediately, as has been proved by Battman and Aumann, to Gall’s 
public-house, and he was there between four and five o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, with the pawn ticket, to see if he could raise some further money on 
it. That is to say, he wished to transfer his remaining interest in this 
diamond brooch, on which he had raised £60, and he asked Aumann if he 
would be prepared to buy the pawn ticket. Is it not obvious that the 
person who was doing all these things was carrying out his expressed inten¬ 
tion to leave the country? He began by collecting whatever assets he had, 
and he was doing this up to the late afternoon of 21st December. There 
is no gainsaying that at 6.12 he was in the Central Station sending off a 
telegram. The telegram is in his handwriting, and 6.12 is the hour at 
which it was despatched. Accordingly, we have the prisoner, on the night 
when the servant girl says she left her mistress’s house to buy an evening 
newspaper, at the Central Station sending off a telegram asking Dent to 
send on his watch. That is at 6.12 p.m. It seems to me an extremely 
mlikely preparation for a man who was going to murder some one at seven 
o’clock, to be entirely absent from the locality of the crime during the 
whole afternoon, to be walking about raising money on his possessions, to 
be writing for the money in his Savings Bank account, to be wiring for his 
watch to be sent on. Is the person so employed going to commit a crime at 
or about seven o’clock? But there is this further to be said. The telegram 
to Dent involved this, that he could not get the watch for a day or two. 
The Post Office Savings Bank letter involved this, that he could not get 
paid that money for some days to come. In point of fact, he was not paid 
it till the 23rd, and he did not get the proceeds from the sale of his 2i per 
cent, stock till the 24‘tih. Can you conceive a man, who has been watching 
his chance to murder this old lady, spending the whole of the afternoon 
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in walking round the pawnshops where his property happens to be, inter¬ 
viewing his friends and trying to sell them pawn tickets for the residue of 
his pawned property, writing letters for money, telegraphing for a watch, 
involving himself so as to hinder an early departure? Can you conceive 
that as being a probable or likely thing? Can you conceive it as the act of 
a person who has his victim in view, and means to commit murder? 

What was said about his movements afterwards? Rattman was 
absolutely clear on the subject. He said that after 6.12—about twenty 
minutes past six—the prisoner came over to a billiard room where he 
(Rattman) was playing a game with Aumann. I'hey did not say that Slater 
stayed long with them; they both told you quite distinctly that Slater did 
not stay till the game w^as finished, that he left a few minutes earlier, 
and they put down the time as about 6.30. Slater had to go considerably 
further than Aumann; he had to go some 1400 yards in order to reach the 
vicinity of the deceased lady's house; he had just the same distance to go to 
reach Ixis own home. I do not know how long he would take to do that 
distance, but, suppose he took between t-en minutes and a quarter of an 
horn', then it would he a quarter to seven by the time he could be at the 
spot. For a murderer who has got a victim in view, he is cutting it very 
fine, do you not think? What is the idea of the prosecution, I wonder? Is 
it that the prisoner secreted himself in some passage round about, and 
watched for his chance in the absence of the servant girl? That must, 
1 should think, be the case for the Crown, but how can it be reconciled 
with the fact that the prisoner absented himself from the locality throughout 
the whole afternoon? Well, what about his subsequent proceedings? We 
cannot prove absolutely an alibi, but the evidence comes very near it. We 
have Antoine and the girl Schmalz, who both said that seven o'clock was 
the prisoner's ordinary dinner hour; and, looking back, they can remember 
nothing exceptional that night. He was not absent from dinner, Dinner 
may have been earlier or later by a few minutes—^that Schmalz admitted; 
but at any rate nothing happened to give these women an idea that they 
were living in the presence of the brutal murderer who had just despatched 
Miss Gilchrist. Things, they said, proceeded in the ordinary way; tliere 
was nothing to attract their attention. So far as I can see, we have pi'oved 
that he could not have been near the scene till a quarter to seven; and his 
own people think that he was in about seven as usual, or a few minutes after, 
I would press upon you, gentlemen, the evidence given by Schmalz, the 
servant, and by the girl Antoine. You may call Antoine what you like, 
but did she look yesterday as if she was telling a pack of lies ? Schmalz 
was cross-examined for about half an hour, and never lost a feather. She 
told a simple story, and she stuck to it, although she was tried and tested 
in every way. The girl Antoine—^you saw how much moved she was 1 What 
happened to her? Was it mercy, or was it because there was no success with 
Schmalz? The Lord Advocate never asked her a single question in cross- 
examination. If a witness is dismissed without any questions being asked, 
is her story being accepted ? The Lord Advocate may say, It was not worth 
my while "; but it remains the fact as regards this important evidence that 
he has not spoken about it to-day—he has not mentioned the name of 
Schmalz or Antoine. Did either woman strike you as being an untruthful 
witness? And if Antoine lives the life that is alleged, is she to be deprived 
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of evei 7 human right? If she speaks a word for a man whom she believes 
to be innocent, is she to be told, " We know what you are, and we will not 
accept a word of what you say ” 1 If the man who is being tried for his 
life says, “ Here is a person who has something to say in my favour ”— 
is your reply to be, “ We cannot accept it: it may be the only thing you 
have to rest on, but still it is not to be accepted, because you lead a life 
that is deplorable’’! In the concluding remarks of the Lorci Advocate he 
did tell you that you must have no reasonable doubt left in your mind 
before convicting the prisoner in this case. Do you see any reason whatever 
to doubt the evidence that was given by that loyal woman, be she what you 
like? The servant girl told us a plain story. Is she not to be believed 
either? Remember their evidence squares absolutely with the evidence given 
by Rattman and Aumann, and almost demonstrates the impossibility of the 
prisoner being guilty. The murderer must have been long about the place; 
how else could he see if there w^as anybody going in or out, or that the coast 
was clEiar? Yet Slater was elsewhere. 

Now, gentlemen, the murder is committed, and there was the hue 
and cry. Everybody in Glasgow is up to see if they cannot hunt the 
murderer down. What is done by the alleged murderer? What about his 
flight fiom justice ” ? On Tuesday he is at the pawn office redeeming his 
binocular glasses. When he was redeeming them he told the witness 
Kempton, I am going to America,” and he discussed the advantages of 
going by the Anchor Line. Now, that is on the day when all the papers are 
full of the murder. Is that like the action of a murderer—just doing the 
same thing as he had done the day before when he was coUecting his 
things, and taking measures to get his money paid and his piop'erty 
realised? I ask you to consider this—he had succeeded (it is said) in per¬ 
petrating this crime, and next day he walks quietly down to the pawn¬ 
broker’s, and does the same as he did the day before—only this time it is 
his binocular glasses ! That does not strike one as the proceeding of a man 
w’ho was engaged in a flight from justice.” One other strange thing is 
this, which I omitted to mention, the prisoner was seen after the murder— 
upon the same night. His people say (as I have already said) that he went 
home in the usual course for dinner about seven o’clock on the 21st. Well, 
at 9.45 he presents himself at a club to see if he could raise the wind. 
The clubmaster refuses to give him any money on his cheque. What was 
his appearance when he presented himself there? The clubmaster says that 
he was absolutely composed; wdl, he said (I think) that he was excited a 
little, but so little that he thought he had been losing money. ^ That is the 
man who was fleeing from justice; yet, at 9.46 he presents himself to the 
clubmaster Henderson, and Henderson sees nothing at all in his appearance 
to suggest that he had come from murder. He asks for money, and he is 
refused. He goes away making use of the expression that his friend 
Cameron, to whom he was referred, is “ no use.” If these are blood spots 
that are on that coat now, these blood spots were freshly on it then, aijd 
yet they were not seeni If he was the murderer, what did he do with his 
coat? Where was he washing his coat so that nothing was seen, and there 
is not a speck of blood to be found on it? And, mind you, he has done the 
whole of that between 7.10 and 9.45. He has washed his clothes so 
thoroughly that the medical men cannot find a speck of blood now I This 
is the coat that the murderer was wearing, if the Crown is right. Now, 
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is there a man any^’Lere of sucli extraordinary callousness that he can 
remain in a billiard room to mthin a quarter of an hour of such a tragedy, 
and after coolly call upon this man at the club, T^earing the very garments 
in TV'hich he committed the murder ? The clubmaster says, “ I saw no sign of 
his being put out in any way; I thought he had been losing money at cards, 
as he seemed annoyedV’ That is all. If this case is fairly considered, 
gentlemen, there is no answer to the case put forward for the defence. 

But to proceed. Cameron says that on the 22nd or on the 23rd—I am 
not sure which he says—he got iJae pawn ticket himself. Slater had tried 
Rattman, and he had tried Aumann with the pawn ticket, but they would 
not purchase. Rattman gave the ticket hack to Slater, and Slater, on the 
Tuesday or Wednesday, handed it to Cameron, who tells you that he tried 
Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Allan, but with no result. Now, that is Tuesday 
or Wednesday. Is this procrastination what you would expect from a man 
who had committed the crime? Again, either on the 22nd or 23Td, I do 
not remember which, Nichols, the barber, who has no association in any way 
with the prisoner, says that Slater came into his shop and talked about 
going to Queensland, and he adds that he also talked about going 
to San Francisco. We aU know that the latter is quite probable; and 
it is worthy of remark that, according to Nichols, he had then a very notice¬ 
able moustache. I shall refer to that circumstance later. On the 23rd 
he wired Dent again from the Charing Cross Post Office, and, in order to 
hurry up Dent, I suppose, he wired, “ M\ist have watch; leaving to-morrow 
night for the Continent ” ; he was going to America. By this time actually 
Rattman and Cameron had his address as C®sar Caf6, 344 Broadway, San 
Francisco.” Not only at twelve o'clock does he wire tx> hurry up Dent, but 
at fotu' o’clock ho is at Cooks’ to see about tickets by the " Lusitania ” for 
New York on the Saturday. He told Coolts’ that he was going to America, 
and the only question was as to the price of the berth. A question was 
raised the following day as to whether it was to be an outside or an inside 

berth_^but does’^not all this show that every action is directed towards 

getting his affairs put right and starting for San Francisco as the result 
of his resolve upon the Monday morning? We have the letter from Messrs. 
Cook to the Cunard Line, and the answer of the 24th that the applicants 
could have Room E76. Ihe steamer plan was shown on the 24th to Slater, 
and he said, " That is an inside berth; I would much prefer an outside one.” 
And then the letter of Messrs. Cook to the Cunard Line proceeds—“ He, 
however, replied that he could do better with you in Liverpool. We asked 
him if he would take our ticket for Room E76 and endeavour to adjust 
with you in Liverpool on Saturday. He has promised to give us his decision 
to-m-OTrow, on receipt of which we will advise you.” Gentlemen, the murder 
had been committed tiiree or four days ago by this time; the flight from 
justice has not yet begun 1 The prisoner, in the most leisurely manner, is 
going round the ordinary places that a man would go to when he is preparing 
a departure. The Tna u in Cooks’ office says that in manner he was perfectly 
cool and collected on the 23rd, and yet on the 23rd that extraordinary man 
Sancroft, the tramway car conductor, says that his mere asking of a boy 
if there was anything found out about the murderer led Slater to jump from 
a car and race for his life, apparently, up a side street. This is the man 
who is going about quite cool and collected 1 Sancroft made his evidence 
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quite absurd when he said, “ I cannot say whether the man heard the con¬ 
versation between the boy and myself, but I thought it strange.” Sancixjft 
did not know at that time even what the suspected man was like—^he said 
he had not yet got the published description of the man; yet, having seen 
a person leaving a tramway car in a hurry, and thinking back on it, 
Sancroft realises he is an amateur detective, and that he has got the man. 
As against that you have the evidence of those people among whom the 
prisoner went, cool and collected. 

Slater did not go back to Messrs. Cook on the 26th, as was expected, 
and the reason is quite simple. These people, called Freedman, arrived 
in Glasgow on the morning of ths 26th. It is suggested that this is all a 
story, that it is not true that the accused was trying to dispose of his flat 
before leaving for America; but you have got this fact, in the first place, 
that Aumann was up and looked over the flat, and you have this also 
definitely proved, that Mrs. Freedman, and another person arrived on 
the Friday morning from London. They were at the Alexandra Hotel. In 
reply to a post-card from them, Schmalz was sent over to the Alexandra 
Hotel twice on the Friday morning. She said that she did not see Mrs. 
Freedman the first time, but on the second occasion she brought her over 
to the flat. It was then arranged that Schmalz was to stop and hand over 
the keys to Mrs. Freedman on the Saturday, and then leave for London 
herself, and this she, in point of fact, did at 10 p.m. The Freedmans did 
arrive, and that put the arrangements a little out, and led to Slater failing 
in his appointment at the office of Messrs. Cook. Anyhow, we are now 
arrived at this point: on the 23rd the prisoner has lifted his £39, and on 
the 24th he has got £49 as the proceeds of his per cent, stock. He saw 
Cameron the same evening. Further, Cameron, during the day of the 24th, 
went with him to the Cunard offices and tried to get a £5 note for five 
single notes. They were ultimately successful after trying two or three 
places j he got a £5 note at the Grosvenor Restaurant. They then went 
to the post office in Hope Street, where the accused got a letter registered 
and sent to Germany. Cameron says that he was told it was the prisoner’s 
Christmas present to his people. 'Phe post office girl proved the despatch 
of that letter. Now we are at Friday, the 25th, the day tliey leave for 
America. 

All these preparations, you will bear in mind, were carried through by 
the prisoner tmder the name of Oscar Slater. When it comes to the b'riday 
he goes down to Nichols, the barber, and recovers the bottles, shaving 
materials, and things of that kind which he had deposited there. He tells 
Nichols, the barber, that he is leaving that night to join the '^Lusitania” 
at Liverpool. He has gone as Oscar Slater all through the week doing 
these tiunge openly, and he tells the barber on the very night 
of his departure ^at he is going to travel by the Lusitania ” 
to New York. Is there a vestige of suspicion in all this of a person who is 
on a flight from justice'! What plausibility is there in the suggestion that 
it was because of the evening papers on the Friday afternoon that he fled 
from justice? He has been doing all this through the week, and has not 
concealed his movements or his name in any way at all. On the Friday 
evening he goes down to the Central Station and engages a badge porter 
about six o’clock* The porter goes up to his house about 8.20, What 
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possible suspicion is there about anything that happened that evening I 
Those two ladies, the Misses Fowlis, who lived in the flat above, took a 
very keen interest in the proceedings of the Slater household, and hung 
over the banisters to see what was happening; they said they were waiting 
for the postman I They saw the baggage being taken out of the house. 
Now, we know that was arranged for before. There was a servant from 
the Bernstein’s house, which waa on the same stair. She said she thought 
it was very strange, these people going away, because a detective had come 
to Bernstein’s house half an hour before, and she thought that Slater was 
clearing out because the detective had been there. This, gentlemen, is a 
mere afterthought. You know that the prisoner had been preparing to go 
away for days before, and he knew nothing of the detective’s visit. There 
was another strange suspicion. After the porters had carried away the 
baggage the Misses Fowlis looked out of the window, and they suggest that 
^ese people went away separately, as guilty people might—^that Slater 
went by himself and the others went behind. Suppose you were going to 
the station with tw*o ladies and wanted a cab. Would you not go in advance 
to get the cab! We know from the railway porter and from the badge 
porter that tliey all arrived at the station in a cab. What groimd is there 
for suspicion in this simple matter ? Then it is said that the prisoner too-k 
tickets for London, and went off to Livei-pool instead. This is a matter 
which has not been definitely cleared up; but is it not a curious thing 
that there were two third-class tickets taken for Liverpool by the 9.6 train 
that night, and no one can suggest whose tickets they were unless those 
of Slater and Antoine? Where is the flight from justice? It has not begun 
yet, and nothing suggesting subterfuge occurs until tickets were taken at 
Liverpool in the name of Otto Sando. Let me say a word upon that 
matter. I ask you to remember this, that the accused was a man living 
witli a woman who was not his wife, and she was travelling with him to 
the States. On the previous occasion when they went abroad they took a 
false name, Mr. and Mrs. George. They are going abroad again, partly 
because of this bother with Mrs. Slater in London, which Mr. Rogers had 
written about, and also because Devoto had written for Slater to go to San 
Francisco. Remember the woman pleaded to be allowed to go when the 
prisoner thought it would be unwise for her to go in the winter, and it was 
her weeping that eventually led to her being taken. In the main facts there 
is nothing suspicious. Taking the name Otto Sando was very natural, 
because whatever name he took must coincide with the initials already on the 
luggage. They wanted to travel under some other name than that of Slater, 
and they wanted to arrive at America as man and wife, because there is 
trouble upon landing if a man comes with a woman who is not his wife. 
Now, that is plain enough. I have no idea why he put down “ Chicago " 
as his destination. I do not know why he did a lot of things; hut, on the 
broad facts and grounds of this case, it is surely very plain that this cannot 
be called a Eight from justice. You see how slow the flight was; and it was 
only because, by a mere coincidence, the police visit inspired by MTean 
happened on the day already fixed^ for the prisoner’s departure—^the very 
day, too, upon which the description was published in the newspapers— 
that he was supposed to have fled at all. When this matter is examined 
there is nothing, I earnestly submit, to lead you to say that this man had 
anything to do with the perpetration of the crime. 
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1 have disposed, I think, of those prejudicial matters which led every¬ 
body to regard Slater as being xmdeniably the murderer of this old lady. 
It was because he had pa•^vned a brooch which was supposed to have belonged 
to her, and because, when he was looked for, it was foimd that he had 
apparently fled from justice. 

I now come to the direct evidence which had been led to support 
the allegation that he is the perpetrator of the crime. My learned friend 
began by saying that the first witness he had against the prisoner was Mrs. 
Liddell. Just about five minutes before seven, on the night of 21st 
December, when she was going home, she saw a man (so she said) leaning 
against the railings. She said she got “bristly,"’ and she gazed at him. 
His face was not sallow j it was not white—^but it was ivory white. She also 
explained the coat he wearing, and she said it was this man Slater. 
She was a person who was anxious to give you the idea that she had very 
critically examined everything, and she asked the prisoner to turn round 
in the dock. This was unnecessary. She had seen him befoi-e at the police 
office. She was asked if the coat produced was the coat he was then wearing, 
and she said it was not, because she had examined the man’s clothing very 
carefully, and there was a broad hem on his coat. She said hie coat was not 
a waterproof coat, hut was a heavy cloth coat. She just looked over her 
shoulder—^and he glided awayj and she laiows no more about the man. 
That is not very convincing, and the coat she speaks to is not Slater’s coat. 
Then how were you impressed with her evidence! The murder was per¬ 
petrated within a quarter of an hour, and she never thought of mentioning 
this mysterious man at all. She never mentioned him till Wednesday, the 
23rd, and she said her statement was received as a jest in the family. Her 
brother said to her that there was no use in more of the family mixing them¬ 
selves up in this affair, and the other members of the family received her 
story as a jest 1 

The next witness is Helen Lambie. I frankly confess that I do not 
know where I would have been in this case with the evidence of Helen 
Lambie, unless, by good fortune, I had got the shorthand notes of the inquiry 
in New York. It is deplorable to think that a man’s life might depend 
on a chance circumstance of that kind. You got a story in the witness-box 
here months after the event, and I must say it had little correspondence 
with the first inapression^ of some of the witnesses. It is not that the 
people are consciously dishonest; but, having first thought the prisoner 
was only like the man, when they are taken back and are shown him another 
time they say, “Yes, that is the man we saw before." They identify 
him really as the man shown at the previous inspection, but from this 
gradually they become convinced that they were certain at first sight. The 
important thing, however, is, what did they say when they saw him the 
first time! Now, this is crucial, and I must refer you to the evidence that 
was given in America. Let me make a few preliminary observations. Yon 
remember that Helen Lambie travelled to America with the littie girl 
Barrowman, and they occupied the same cabin. I do not laiow what you 
think would be likely to occur in the way of conversation between a girl 
of twenty-one and a girl of fifteen who were occupying the same bedroom 
for ten days, and who were both going to ^ve evidence as regards this 
strange affair—they knew they were both to be witnesses. The Lord 
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Advocate said to Mary Barrowman, “But, of course, Mary, you were 
advised by the people coimected with the case not to apeak about it,’^ and 
she said, “Yes, I was not to speak about it.” Do you believe they did not? 
What happened next was this. These two girls were in the corridor of the 
Court, and Slater came down between a man, who is 6 feet 3 inches, and 
another man who was wearing a medallion. Neither of these two was at all 
like the man who was wanted. With the two girls there was Detective 
Pyper. Detective Pyper tells you that he never saw the men approaching j 
the first he knew about it was both girls exclaiming, “Oh, there he is going 
into the Court i ” He says that he was looking in the other direction, 
because he was expecting the arrival of a Mr. Fox, who was conducting the 
Crown case in America in the extradition proceedings. While he was looking 
for Mr. Fox the man had walked about 10 or 12 yards down the corridor. 
Helen Lambie’s first remark was, “ Oh, I could almost swear that is the 
man.” The little girl Barrowman, you will remember, had been to Mr. 
Fox's office already in the forenoon, and had been prepared by photographs 
of Slater which had been submitted to her. Detective Pyper said ihat 
they were not very good, and that she failed then to recognise them as 
photographs of the man whom she had seen running down the street in 
Glasgow. But when the girl saw the man walking down the corridor, a 
man who was like (I suggest) the man in the photographs, she said that 
she identified him. What happened between Helen Lamhie and the girl 
Barrowman while the man was walking towards them nobody knows, 
because no independent witness can speak to it; may the suspicion of one 
not have prompted the other? Well, at any rate, the evidence is distinct 
that all Helen Lambie said at first was, “ I coxild almost swear that is the 
man.^' Now, let us see why she could almost swear it was the man. When 
she came into the American Court she was asked, Now, do you see the 
man here you saw that night? ” Here is her answer, which has been read 
to you before, “ One is very suspicious, if anything.” Gentlemen, is fhat 
an identification? She then proceeds, The clothes he had on that night 
he has not got on to-day, but his face I could not tell.” She was then asked, 
“What did you say about hie face?” and she replied, “I could not tell 
about his face; I never saw his face.” Grentlemen, she did not see his face 
—but perhaps it will be more satisfactory if I read her evidence in detail. 
It proceeds thus— 

Tell ua what kind of clothes he had on, if you can—a description?—^It 
was a three-quarter, something like a waterproof coat, three-quarter length. 

Had it any colour that you could recognise?—It was a kind of fawn colour. 

What kind of a hat or cap or what did he have on?—^It looks like one of 
those Donegal caps. 

Now, can you give us anything further in connection with this man that you 
can tell us about ?—No; I could not. 

Did you notice anything about his walk?—^Yes, sir, I did. 

XeU ns what about his walk that impressed you?—He didn’t walk straight, 
but it was some- , . , , » 

But his gait, his manner of walking, was there anythmg about that that yon 
noticed? Did you notice anything about the style of walking?—Yes, sir.^ 

What was there about that that impressed you?—He was sort of shaking him¬ 
self a little I’ll show you how he was walking. (Illustrating,) 

Since you have been here have you seen anybody walking like that?—Yes, 
sir, I have, sir. ^ ^ ^ . 

Is that man in this room?— Yes, he is, sir. 
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Point him out to us if you can?—1 \vouidn*t like to say. 

Kov?, point out the man; that is all we ask you to do. 

Mr. —I object unless you ask her whether she has seen more than 

one man walk like that. 

The CoMMissiOMEE—^The question is, do you see in this room among all of 
US people here the man that you passed that night?—think you ought to let 
the man walk, and I can pick mm out. 

You have seen him walk?—Let him get another chance; give the man a 
chance. 

Cross-examination by Mr. Miller —Didn’t you state a moment ago that you 
did not see the man’s face?—Neither 1 did. 1 saw the walk; it is not the face I 
went by, but the walk. 

Now, gentiemen, that is the evidence that Helen Lambie gave in 
America. 

Lor» Guthrie—^Y ou might read the two or three intervening eentencea. 

Mr. McClure —Yery well. Tliey are as follows: — 

The Goicmissiomer —Is the man in this room that passed you in that hall¬ 
way? 

The Witness— Yes, sir. 

The Commissioner —Where is he. Point him out?—He is sitting here. 
(Indicating the defendant.) 

Is that all you have to identify this man as the man you saw in the hall?^ 
Yes. 


Now, that, of course, is not the story that was given hy Helen Lamhie 
here. It was the walk, and the walk only, in America. • I know that yester¬ 
day, owing to the request of some of the jurymen, Slater was made to walk 
down one of the passages after the Court rose, and the gentlemen of the 
Jury were present. I cannot tell what impression the parade made upon the 
minds of the jury—^you will consider that for yourselves. I would submit 
that the way the man walked was in no way characteristic. There was 
nothing in his gait that would enable you—^much less a person who saw a 
man walk across Miss Gilchrist’s hall for two seconds before he got out of 
the door—^to identify him as the person who had been in that hall. That is a 
matter for you to judge of; but you will also recollect that Detective Pyper 
was asked whether he saw anything characteristic in Slater's walk by which 
he could recognise him, and he said there was nothing in the walk of the 
man that impressed him. Mr. Wamock, who was in America, said that' 
hy looking very closely he thought he could see some sort of pitch of the 
knee. I only put it to you as fair men, is that evidence upon which you 
would ever think of taking a man's life? But Helen Lambie has gone back 
on her original story. She now says that she got a look at his face, and she 
flays the man was clean shaven. Well, Slater was not, if you accept the 
evidence of Nichols, who shaved him on the 25th. He had then a very 
noticeable moustache. 

The next witness is Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams says to you that he was 
standing in a better position than Helen Lambie to see the man who was 
in the house, and, while he thought the prisoner is very like him, he would 
not flwear to him. Here is what he said in America—and I ask you to 
remember that he and the little girl Barrowman and Helen Lambie were 
an in the room together when this took place— 
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The CoMMissiONEfi—la there anybody in the room that you identify aa the 
man? 

The Witness —I couldn’t say positively. This man (indicating the defendant^ 
is not at all unlike him. I onfy got a paaaiog glance at him. 

Mr. Adams I thought was very fair, and he said undoubtedly that there was 
a resemblance. Then I read this further from his evidence in America— 

Did you notice his crooked nose?—No. 

Did you notice anything remarkable about his gait and walk?—No, 1 thought 
he walked like a commercial traveller. 

An ordinary walk?—Just an ordinary walk. 

What, gentlemen, becomes of Helen Lambie’a identification?— 

You don’t swear this is the man you saw?—^No, sir. 

You don’t identify him with the man that passed you?—say he resembles 
him in appearance. That is all I can say. 

He had also seen a photograph before. Now, you are trying a man for his 
life, and there are two witnesses who (let us suppose) had Bq[ual oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing the culprit, and the one said, I will not swear to this 
man; he is like him, but I will not go further than that; and the other 
said, “I could almost swear that is the man”; would you be prepared on 
that evidence to find it proved that he was the man and to take his life? 
Would you not, gentlemen, be taking a large responsibility? Mr. Adams, 
who failed to identify, says that he was in a better position to see than 
Helen Lambie; Helen Lambie says it was not bis face at all that attracted 
her attention, but only his walk—which has no marked peculiarity—surely 
it is plain that the safe evidence was that given by Mr. Adams, and not 
by Helen Lambie I The witnesses for the Crown have said that this man’s 
walk is not peculiar in any respect at all. 

Now, what about Barrowman? She is going along the road, when out 
of a close comes a man. You will remember it is seven o’clock on a 
December night. He ran down the steps very fast, we know—^that is the 
evidence of Mr. Adams, who used the expression ''like greased lightning.” 
The person—^whoever he was—^hesitated for a moment, then turned and 
ran, as hard aa he was able, past the little girl, and down West Cumberland 
Street to the left. Can you take it that the little girl’s identification is 
worth your serious regard? It is said that the man had on a Donegal hat. 
A Donegal hat is a tweed hat with a rim all round it. It is also said that 
he had &:own boots. Gentlemen, they have been through all bis baggage— 
they have produced everything that would assist them—^but there are no 
brown boots, and there is no Donegal hat! The only thing similar is the 
waterproof. Now, this man was running as fast as he could. I would ask 
you, would you undertake to identify a man who raced past you on the 
street—in the vicinity of a lamp, it is quite true? The description originally 
given in the paper was this—and this is from Barrowman —** The man 
wanted is about twenty-eight or thirty years of age, tall and thin, with his 
face shaved clear of all hair. A distinctive feature is that his nose is 
slightly turned to the right side*” How could the little girl Barrowman 
possibly see all that when the man was flying pastT '' He wore one of the 
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popular round t^veed hats known as Donegal hats, and a fawn-colom-ed over¬ 
coat, which might have been a waterproof, and also dark trousers and 
bIo^vn boots.’' Who has come to say that the possessions of this man 
included brown boots or a Donegal hat^ Can you yourselves now say 
that a nose slightly twisted to one side" is rightly descriptive of the 
prisoner’s nose? Would you say that all these things could be accurately 
observed by a young girl in a momentary glance like that? It is past belief. 

Tlxe nest witness is Annie Armour, who was employed at the Subway 
station. Her evidence is not of great importance. She heard about the 
murder some time after, and it recalled to her mind that one night between 
7,30 and 8—she cannot exactly tell when—a man hurried up to the 
booking office, flung down a penny, passed on without waiting for a ticket, 
and went down the stair to the station. She said that his coat was 
darker than the coat of the prisoner produced, and she had no doubt he 
was clean shaven. Now, the prisoner was not clean shaven. You know 
from Nichols, the barber, that he had a very noticeable moustache at the 
time, and 1 say no more upon this. 

Accordingly you have these three leading witnesses for the Crown, 
Lambie, Adams, and Barrowman—Adams declining to say more than 
that the prisoner is like; Barrowman alleging that she, with an instan¬ 
taneous glance at a man flying along the street, is able to give a detailed 
description, which, however, does not tally closely with the prisoner; and 
Lambie—if we take her American evidence, which was the first-^nly 
referring to his walk. As you saw, the walk has no peculiarity, and 
Detective Pyper said there was nothing in it to attract his attention. I 
do not see how, in a matter of this gravity, you can accept and act upon 
evidence so inconclusive and uncertain. And that is the only evidence of 
real moment in the case. 

I make also this remark—do you not generally find that wdien a bloody 
murder has been perpetrated, the person who perpetrates the murder has 
blood upon him? The man who escaped that night certainly had blood 
about him. Where he is God knows, but we know where this man isl 
We have got this man’s clothes, and they bear no trace of blood. Where 
did he wash his clothes between. 7 and 9,45? How had he got rid of 
everything? Again, what about the weapon? The doctors are uncertain 
as to the hammer being a likely instrument to cause the injuries that 
resulted in death, hut, even if it were, hammer and coat alike are abso¬ 
lutely free from blood. Do you see any plausibility in the suggestion 
that the hammer has been scraped and washed to remove traces of blood? 
Our doctors tell you that they would have great difficulty in removing 
traces of blood in that way; but, suppose it was tried, why did the 
murderer not wash and scrape the whole handle, and especially where 
his hand gripped the weapon? It must have been covered with blood if 
it was used, yet it has not been cleansed, and upon it there was no blood 
found- Why is the prisoner so different from all other murderers? There 
is no trace of blood on anything belonging to him, and how could he get 
rid of it all in two hours? 

There is only one other point remaining, that is, as regards the very 
extraordinary identification of the prisoner as a man who was going about 
the neighbourhood, lurking, and secreting himself in doses. First of all, 
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there w£Ls the ftuxiily of M^Haihe. Mrs. identihed the prisoner as 

the man who had walked backward and forward in this street. That, 
of course, would not prove that he was the man who committed the crime / 
it would only show that he was in the neighbourhood, and no more. 
The daughter, again, in the month of March, would not say that this was 
the man, although she now agrees with her mother. But there is another 
point—all the M'Haffies have described the man they saw as a man who 
was wearing checked trousers and light-coloured spats. The prisoner has 
never been seen anywhere with checked trousers or with light-coloured 
spats, and none of these has been found in his baggage. Was he so 
careful as to destroy not only the clothes that he wore on the night of the 
murder, but also all the clothes that he had worn at any other time 1 And 
you will recollect this: one of the Miss M'Haffies was asked by his 
lordship if, when the man asked at the door for Anderson, he had a 
foreign accent, and she said No.'' Now, the prisoner's foreign accent 
is pronounced. That is the family of M'Haffies. Nearly every one of 
these witnesses contradicts the other. 

Take now Miss Cunningham, who walked with the witness Campbell 
to dinner every day, and saw this strange man. She identified the 
prisoner, curiously, from a photograph. She says that ‘'the man was 
absolutely clean shaven, and that she had a good opportunity of seeing 
him," while the photograph from which she recognised the prisoner was 
that of a man with a black moustache. That is not very convincing. 
When she saw the accused she said, " That is the man." Campbell, on 
the other hand, says that he was nearer the man than she was, and he 
declines to say that the prisoner was the man. He will only say that 
he resembles the man, and that is all. Then there are two other 
witnesses, Bryson and Nairn. These are both witnesses as to Sunday, 
20th December. Bryson says that at twenty minutes to eight he was 
walking along the street and saw a dark-haired man with a sallow com¬ 
plexion, who had a long nose of a peculiar shape, prominent in the middle, 
broken, and had a slight mousta^e. He told you how this man was 
gazing, with an intentness that he had never seen equalled, at the house 
opposite. The man was at that time in a black morning coat or jacket, 
and with slightly grey trousers, sNaim saw, it is supposed, the same 
person at 9.16. Naim is the witness who only saw his back, and he 
says that the man had dark hair. Now, there is an hour and a half 
between these two witnesses. When Bryson saw the man he had a black 
morning ooat and slightly grey trousers j when Naim saw him he had 
a light coat and a black cloth cap. Between 7.40 and 9.15 this man 
had presumably gone home and dianged his coat before coming out for 
a second period of observation! 

Against all that, I want to know what weight you are going to give 
to the evidence given by the witness Reid to-day and the evidence given 
yesterday by Schmalz and Antoine? Reid left for Belfast on 21st 
December, and his last Sunday in Glasgow, the 20th, was passed dining 
with Slater along with his little boy, aged five. He positively swore that 
on 20th Decemter he dined with Slater, going there about six and not 
leaving till 10.30. If there is any truth in that—which is spoken to by 
three witnesses—^what comes of the evidence of Bryson at 7.40 and of 
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Kaim at 9«X5t It cannot have been Slater, Then also 1 ask yon'to 
remember Bryson’s statement that he made a remark to his ^vife upon 
the appearance of the man, and said that he was there for no good; but 
his wife does not remember of any man being there, or of her husband 
making any remaik whatsoever. Would any one with a sense of 
responsibility accept such evidence! 

Finally, there are two policemen. One of them said he saw a man 
feigning that he was drunk, and the other said that he saw the prisoner 
~and he identified him rather curiously. He had waved his hand to a 
man because,he thought he kxmw him—^mistaking him for his friend 
Paradise, to whom he thought he was waving his hand. If he could make 
a mistake like that, surely he might quite well mistake some one else for 
the'prisoner. This kind of evidence is really no good at all; the 
possibility of error is manifest. Just take this contrast : the man wanted 
is alleged to have been clean shaven by Mrs. Liddell, Helen Lambie, 
Barrowman, Adams, and Armour. It is, on the contrary, proved that 
Slater had a moustache by Battman, Aumann, Cameron, Reid, Nichols, 
Ae barber; Gibb, the biUiard room man; Kempton, and Tracey. It 
is demonstrated by these people who knew him well that the prisoner had 
a noticeable moustache at the time the murder was committed. Now, 
I have really done with the evidence, and I believe I have demonstrated 
that, upon anything like a fair view of it, the prisoner cannot be identified 
as the murderer. No responsible jury, I think, would ever venture to 
convict. 

1 should like now, in concluding, to make a remark upon a case that 
happened. Do you remember the case of Adolph Beck? He was a man 
against whom allegations were made by a number of women in London. 
Beck, in mistake for a man called Smith, was sworn to by ten women 
and two policemen, and he got seven years' penal servitude. The women 
had all had full opportunities of knowing him; he had sat and talked 
with them all, at times, for half an hour or an hour; and all ten women 
swore that Beck was the man who had got jewellery from them on various 
representations. The charges were backed up by the evidence of two 
police coxistables who knew Smith; and so Beck got seven years' penal 
servitude. The unfortunate man served the whole of his time and then 
came out. Smith had not beai convicted, and was by this time at his 
old game, with the same class of fraud on a new lot of people. Again 
some women who had been defrauded in this way came forward, and they 
accused Adolph Beck. He was once more tried, protesting his innocence 
as he had done during the earlier trial; but he was convicted again on 
positive evidence given by people who said they had passed a certain time 
with him, to whom he had talked, and whom he had defrauded.^ He 
was sentence to five years' penal servitude. The judge who tried the 
case, on reflection, thought that there was something wrong about this 
conviction, and the result was a Parliamentary inquiry before Lord Justice 
Collins. After everything had been sifted out, both the oonvictiems 
against Beck were quashed, and the taxpayers of this country paid him 
^3000 as a solatium for the injury that had been done to him. 

!>. > Now, ten witnesses in Beck's case swore to the accused as a man whom 
Ifi^y knew and had spoken to. In the subsequent inquiry witnesses came 
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Tvho said that, knowing both Smith and Beck, they did not think there 
was a great resemblance between them. Gentlemen, Beck was not tried, 
on a capital charge. If he had been tried on a capital charge and con¬ 
victed, what would have been the reparation 1 You cannot give £2000 to- 
a dead man 1 In that case there was the sworn testimony of ten con¬ 
curring witnesses who had ample opportunity of knowing him. Was that 
class of evidence not better than the stufE you have got here—self¬ 
contradictory, inconclusive, given by .witnesses who had no personal 
acquaintance with the accused^ What are you to do in this case! Are 
you going to say, with that warning in front of you, that you find this 
man guilty of the murder of this old lady! If you do so, then it is quite 
certain that it is final, no reparation can follow. I ask you to bear that 
in mind. I do not believe I am speaking at present to men who are in 
the least wanting in a sense of responsibility. I am speaking to men 
who have listened with great care, and are thoroughly prepared, I believe, 
to lay aside all prepossessions created by the newspapers, and to judge 
the case only by the evidence which has been led. Can you lay your 
hands on your hearts now and say that you are convinced that this is the 
man who committed that murder! If you are, then the responsibility 
is yours, and not mine. If you are not convinced up to that point, 
surely you will give this man—I will not say the benefit of the doubt— 
but the benefit of the evidence which has been led, I think it is proved 
that he was not out of liis house on .the 20th, and there is only a blank of 
about a quarter of an hour unae'eount^d for on the 21st, when this murder 
was committed, Tliat might happen to any of us, and are you on that 
account to sacrifice a life? I do not believe it for a moment: the evidence- 
warrants an acquittal. And, while nobody expects any of you sitting in 
the jury-box to do more than exercise a sound judgment, you will take 
care, I trust, that your judgment is sound. If, co-ntrary to my expecta¬ 
tion, it should lead to an irreparable wrong, then yours alone will be the 
responsibility. 


Lord Guthrie’s Charge to the Jury. 

Loan Guthrie, in charging the jury, said—Gentlemen of the jury, 
there are cases in the criminal Courts, as well as in the civil Courts, where- 
the judge, addressing the jury, draws their attention to the important 
nature of the issue they have to try. Obviously, in this case, any such 
observation would be an impertinence. You have shown by your close 
attention that you thoroughly realise the gravity of the charge against 
the prisoner, that this is a case where a human life is involved. 

When a man, going on an unlawful errand, uses force which results 
in death, that is murder, whether he intends to kill or only means to 
overcome resistance, or to prevent an alarm. In this case, looking to th^ 
nature and number of the injuries, it is certain that the man who killed 
Miss Gilchrist meant, at all events in the later blows, not only to .prevent- 
her giving an alarm, but also to make certain that she should not ulti¬ 
mately recognise and identify him. In short, dead men (and deatf 
women) tell no tales.** I do not agree with Mr, McClure When hw 
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assumed, in the powerful, accurate, and judicious speech which he made 
for his client, that the man who entered Miss Gilchrist^s house went with 
deliberate intention to murder her. He argued that the prisoner could 
not be the man who killed Miss Gilchrist, because his conduct immediately 
befora was inconsistent with his having mui'der in his heart. Gentle¬ 
men, it may well be that the man who killed hliss Gilchrist went without 
any intention of murder. Why should he? She was at the time the only 
person in the common stair (the servant had gone out for an indefinite 
period), a feeble old lady of eighty-three years of age. He, no doubt, 
expected she would make no resistance, that she would give him the keys, 
and that he would get away, possibly masked so as to avoid her indentifioa- 
tion, without touching her at all. This expectation failed. She did 
resist, she cried out, she knocked on the floor ^the meaning of which he 
would at once know), and then arose the necessity to silence her. 

In this caise there is no question of law for me to discuss and de¬ 
termine. There are questions of fact and of fact alone, and yours must 
be the responsibility, because it is your opinion on the facts that must 
•determine the verdict. Therefore, it might be enough that I should now 
leave the case with that statement in your hands, but long experience in 
criminal matters and professional training may enable a judge to help a 
jury to make up their own minds, first by observations on the different 
classes of evidence led, and then by directing attention to the vital parts 
of the evidence. 

As Mr. M'Clure well said, it is only evidence that we have got to look 
at, not rumour, whether in the newspapers or outside the newspapers, and 
we have surely got enough evidence in this case to serve the turn, for the 
Crown examined sixty witnesses and the defence examined fourteen, 
making seventy-four in all. 

The case appears to have given rise to the usual crop of rumours, 
mostly unfounded, or so entirely exaggerated as in no way to represent 
the truth. It would, again, be impertinent to suggest that you need to 
be warned not to take any of these into consideration. 

First, let us consider the evidence as a whole. You have direct 
evidence, and you have circumstantial evidence. By direct evidence I 
mean evidence directly identifying the prisoner with the person who was 
undoubtedly the murderer. You will have no doubt that the man that 
Lambie and Adams saw leaving the house, and the man that Barrowman, 
the message girl, saw on the street coming out of the close was the same 
man, and was the murderer. You may probably also think the man who 
haunted the street in the vicinity of the house for days before the murder 
was identical with the person who was seen leaving Hie house by Lambic, 
Adams, and Barrowman. If you think he was the murderer, then, in 
re^rd to him also you have direct evidence. But, whether he was the 
prisoner or not, whether the man leaving the house was the prisoner or 
not, is for you to determine. 

Then we have a good deal of circumstantial evidence in regard to 
the prisoner’s conduct before, on, and after 21st December, which I shall 
refer to later. Much of that evidence is important, when taken along 
with its surroundings, although taken by itself it may be of little or no 
■consequence. For instance, a man passing under an alias, a man giving 
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a false address and a false profession, a man showing excitement, a man 
wanting to release his funds, a man wanting to go hurriedly to another 
country—these things by themselves are consistent with innocence, but, 
coupled with the direct evidence, if you accept it as applying to the 
prisoner, they may be suggestive or even conclusive of guilt. They may, 
to put it otherwise, afford important material in the way of corroboration. 

You have heard a good deal about evidence of character and about 
evidence of financial circumstances. I think you will agree that both 
arc double-edged. The prisoner may found upon these elements as being 
in his favour, and the Crown may found on them as being against him. 

About his character, proved by his own witnesses, by Cameron, 
his companion and friend, and by Schmalz, his servant, there is no 
doubt at all. He has maintained himself by the ruin of men and on 
the ruin of women, living for years past in a way that many blackguards 
would scorn to live. That is an illustration of what I mean when I 
talked of evidence being double-edged. It is nothing remarkable to find 
a man of that kind taking a wrong name, telling a lie about his destina¬ 
tion, going by different names, murder or no murder. He called him¬ 
self Otto Sando after the murder, in view of going to America, the par¬ 
ticular name being selected apparently to square with the O.S. (Oscar 
Slater) on his boxes, but then he had long before gone by the names of 
Ceorge and Anderson, and it is possible that a desire to avoid the pursuit 
of his wife—^rather a nebulous person, so far as the evidence is concerned— 
mav have had something to do with this concealment. He called himself 
a dentist in Glasgow, although he did not possess a single dentist's tool,* 
but he had assumed the same blind years before in London. He says to 
one person he is going to the Continent, to another that his destination 
is Monte Carlo* to another Chicago, to another San Francisco. If you 
or I had told false stories about where we were going, if we were to travel 
under an assumed name, there would be a strong inference that we had 
been doing something of a serious kind that we wanted to conceal. In 
the case of a man like Oscar Slater, whose life has been a living lie, that 
inference does not necessarily arise. These stories I have referred to are 
all lies. But, then, the man's life has been not only a lie for years, 
but 5s so to-day. 

Gentlemen, I use the name Oscar Slater." But that is not his 
name, I never knew a case like the present, either in my own experience 
or from reading. What is his name? He knows, and probably Antoine 
knows; but the Crown, with all its means of investigation, has failed to 
find out. We do not know who that man sitting in the dock really is. 
His fellow-countryman admitted that there was no such German name as 
Slater. We do not know where he was born, who his parents are, where 
he was brought up, what he was brought up to, whether he was trained 
to anything. We do not know whether he ever did an honest day's work 
in his life. The man remains a mystery as much as when this trial began. 

The Lord Advocate founds on the prisoner’s admittejily abandoned 
character as a point in support of the Crown. He is entitled to do so, 
because a man of that kind has not the presumption of innocence in his 
favour which is a form in the case of every man, but a reality in the^ 
case of the ordinary man. Not only is every man presumed to be inno- 
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'Cent, but the ordinary man, in a case of brutal ferocity like the present, 
has a strong presumption in his favom\ In addition, a man wmIIi the 
prisoner’s sinister record may be capable of exhibiting a callous behaviour 
even immediately after committing a murder. You will remember that 
Mr. M‘Clure founded upon the prisoner’s demeanour shortly after the 
time of the murder. The Lord Advocate replies that a man of such a 
character after the crime is over does not exhibit the symptoms that 
you would expect in the case of a man of ordinary respectability, who had 
been goaded into violence by drink or passion. You will consider that 
matter from both points of view, telling in favour of the prisoner and 
telling against him. 

The financial circumstances also have been mentioned. The man 
is said to have been hard up; he urgently wanted to realiso m<jney. I 
do not think that these two circumstances, if they existed, would have 
much significance. They were not confined to that period. He w^as hard 
up and wanting to realise money for years before the murder was oom- 
mitted- 

Gentlemen, all these circumstances are relevant to the case, but if 
you make up your minds to convict the prisoner, you ought to be able 
to say to yourselves, '' We have disregarded his character, and we have 
disregarded his financial circumstances, we have convicted him irrespective 
of these,” But, if you reach a conclusion against him, it may well 
strengthen that conclusion to reflect on the two elements that I have men¬ 
tioned. In short, they should not be factors in reaching a conclusion, 
although they may very well support the conclusion after it had been 
reached. 

Next we must consider the evidence of identification and its value. 
Not a word too much has been said on that matter by the Lord Advocate 
and Mr. M'Clure. It is extremely important, I express the point thus 
—^it would not be safe to convict the prisoner meiely on the evidence of 
personal impression of his identity with the man seen flying from the 
house, on the part of strangers to him, without reference to any marked 
personality or personal peculiarities, and without corroboration derived 
from other kinds of evidence. My proposition involves a distinction 
between the identification, by personal impression, of a strange person, 
and the identification, by personal impression, of a familiar person. Sup¬ 
pose a father told you that his son, who- was resident in his house, had 
been seen by him in Princes Street yesterday. That would be admirable 
evidence. But if a person who had only seen the son once in his life told 
you that he had seen him in Princes Street yesterday that w^ould be 
evidence of slender value, unless the son had a marked personality, or 
unless he had some peculiarity about him, such as a very peculiar walk, 
or unless there were corroboration, such as that the man, when spoken to, 
answered to the name of the particular individual. The distinction may 
be vitally important in this case. Some of us may have doubles. We 
have been told that we have been in such and such a place by a competent 
and honest witness, who is quite sure about it, and yet we had never been 
there at all. The most august case is that of PTia Majesty the King. The 
illustrated papers are fond of publishing a double of His Majesty, a person 
who has superficially a startling resemblance to the King, but who would 
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never be mistaken for the King hj any one about the Court. Then^ again, 
people differ as to the extent of a resemblance, or even "whether there is 
any. You may have seen a strong resemblance, but one of your friends 
says that he can see no resemblance at all, and, when the two people are 
brought together, you see that there is nothing but a very general 
similarity. That applies to the personal impression of a stranger in 
reference to a stranger. Now, obviously, if the persons are not strangers, 
then the position is entirely different, and it will be for you to say in 
this case whether some of the evidence o-f identification—such as that of 
the M'HaflSies, who say that they saw the person watching the house for 
days—is to be taken as the evidence of strangers, or as the evidence of 
persons who had an opportunity of familiarising themselves, and who did 
familiarise themselves, with the individual. Then you will say whether 
in this case there were the marked personality and also the personal 
pecxiliarities which may very well enable a man to be identified with 
certainty even by persons who are strangers to him. And you will say, 
thirdly, apart from all that, whether the points of corroboration detailed 
to you by the Lord Advocate are or are not sufficient to show that, if the 
identification is not by itself sufficient, at aU events it is sufficient when 
taken along with the corroboration on which he founded. 

The case of Adolf Beck was most properly dwelt upon by Mr. McClure 
—a very startling narrative. In that case women—^not of respectable 
character, but acting admittedly bona fid&, and competent to form a 
reliable opinion, with no motive to make a wrong statement—swore, 
without doubt or hesitation, that the man in the dock, Adolf Beck, was 
the man who had defrauded them. And it turned out that they were 
wrong. They had mistaken Beck for another man, Smith, the real 
criminal. There was no corroboration, and in point of fact Adolf Beck 
had a resemblance to the man Smith. Sad to say. Beck was convicted. 
Now, in this case, there is one thing quite clear—^the prisoner is like the 
murderer. But, then, he ia not charged with being Hke the murderer; 
he is charged with being the murderer. Yet I do not think you can 
doubt, after the body of evidence led before you, that he has at least a 
marked resemblance to the man who haunted the street outside Miss 
Gilchrist’s house, and to the man who was seen coming from the house. 
You have to say whether the Crown has proved that he is the man. Keep 
this also in view—^the witnesses brought before you as to identification 
were all Scotch, while the prisoner is a foreigner. A Scotch person has a 
much more delicate sense of identification in regard to one of his own people 
than he has in regard to a foreigner. Suppose you are dealing with a 
negro. White people say that they cannot see any difference between 
negroes. That is because we are not accustomed to see them. In the 
same way with a foreigner. A Scotchman is apt to say, Oh, he is a 
foreign-looking man,” and he does not know the subtle differences that, 
of course, exist among foreigners as they do among our own people. There¬ 
fore the mere fact that a witness thought that the prisoner was the same 
as the man seen leaving the house, because both of them had a foreign 
appearance, goes for very little, if it goes for anything at all. 

These are the observations I think it proper to make in regard 
generally to the different classes of evidence, and that brings me to the 
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quostion of what tho direct evidence is. It has been gone into very fully 
and very fairly and moderately by the Lord Advocate and by Mr, M'Clure, 
and I do not intend to go through it, but I may tell you that I have a 
note of the pages wliore each witness expresses the exact state of his or 
her impi’ession, and I shall detail them, if you express a desire that I 
should do so* Some say, think he was like'"; some say, “I think 
he was very like *'; some say, That is the man'^* some say, ‘‘ I will 
swear that is the man.'* Gentlemen, I do not think you will attach 
cardinal importanoe to the mere form of expression. That depends largely 
upon the idiosyncrasy of the witness, I take a single illustration. The 
girl Lambie was shown the coat No. 43, and when she was asked if that 
was like the coat, she said, ''No, it is the coat.'* That is evidently 
inaccurate. Why, dozens of coats like that could he produced out of the 
shops, and, in the absence of accidental marks, nobody could be certain 
of the particular coat. If they professed to he certain, it would simply 
show that they did not know the meaning of language. They could only 
say, "It resembles the coat in every way." That is an illustration of 
how one witness—in this instance, a superficial and unrefleotive girl of 
small mental capacity—^fails to see the difference between two things that 
are quite different, being able to say, " That is like the thing " and 
being able to say, "It is the thing," If you agree with the 
remark I have made about Lambie's evidence in regard to the 
coat, as involving a want of power of discrimination on her part, you 
may come to the same conclusion in regard to her identification of the 
man leaving the house. When she says that the prisoner is the man, 
you may think she only means that he is like the man. 

But the real question for you is, however they may phrase it, had 
the witnesses any doubt in their own minds that the prisoner was the man 
whom they saw haunting the street outside the house, and leaving the 
house? The Lord Advocate has pointed out to you that, neither in regard 
to the crucial witnesses nor in regard to the witnesses who came into 
incidental contact with the man, have any of them expressed any positive 
doubt. By positive doubt, I mean what occurs every day in the criminal 
Courts. A witness brought up for identification says when asked, "Was 
that the man who robbed you? "—" Well, I think so, but I think he was 
taller than that man, or I think he had darker hair, or I think he had a 
mark on his face," and so on. The witness, although identifying the 
person, expresses a doubt. Now, the Lord Advocate quite properly stated 
that in this case not one of the witnesses has stated a doubt in that sense ; 
they have not said that, while they think he is the man, there is a difference. 
A difference of dress amounts to nothing, because the way in which the 
prisoner is dressed now is not necessarily the way he was dressed at that 
time. 

In considering the (Question of identification, you will also keep in 
view that the prisoner appears to have a^ distinct personality, a marked 
individuality—^you have only to look at him to see that he has—because 
the most casual people, such as the Cunard office clerk, who only met 
him once or twice for a short time, have identified him* in reference to 
occasions when the defence does not dispute that he was the man. It 
is suggested that there was failure of identification on the part of the 
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telegraph clerk, who said she did not know who gave in a certain 
telegram sent by the prisoner. But we have no evidence that it was the 
prisonei* who gave it in; the fact that the telegram was signed by him 
does not imply that he handed it in. It is, therefore, clear that the 
prisoner is not just the ordinary type of person of whom we say, “ You 
cannot expect anybody to identify that man; he is like a himdred other 
persons/' Instead of that, the prisoner impressed hie individuality on 
every one he met under totally dissimilar circumstances. 

In regard to the three crucial ^litnesses—^Lambic, Adams, and 
Barrowman—^Mr. M'Clure has properly said that you must not throw out 
of account what they said in New York. No doubt, as the Loi*d Advocate 
put it, they were there in difficult and unfamiliar circumstances, and 
perhaps methods were used there that would not be allowed here. Still 
we have their evidence recorded, and you have to consider the identifica¬ 
tion in New York as well as in the Glasgow Police Office and in this 
Court. The girl Lambie said three things in New York which are 
important for yew to notice. First, she said, '' One is very suspicious, if 
anything.'' It is a little difficult to know what she meant, because the 
sentence doe© not explain itself, and the reporter may not have caught 
the whole answer. Then she said, ‘'I saw the walk. It is not the 
face I went by, but the walk." Third, she said, " I could nearly swear 
that was the man." You have heard her evidence here, and I do not go 
over it. Here she is positive that the prisoner is the man, but, again, I 
suggest to you that you should take that in connection with her identifica¬ 
tion of the coat, and you will probably hold that what she really means 
is, ** So far as I can see, he resembles him in every particular." On© 
witness will say, I swear that is the man "; another, sensitive and 
tixnid, but meaning precisely the same thing, will say, I will not swear 
it> but I believe that is the man." The question is, hod they, when they 
were first examined, any doubt on the matter? If they had a doubt on 
the matter, then that will necessarily weigh with you in your opinion as 
to the weight of their evidence. Mr, Adams sums up his view by saying 
that he identifies the prisoner. He was asked by Mr. M'Clure, " You 
do not give an absolutely confident opinion that that was the man?" 
and he answers, ^ No, it is too serious a charge for me to say from a 
passing glance." Gentiemen, one cannot but regret—do not blame Mr. 
Adams, the circumstances were very peculiar—that he did not slam that 
door. The man escaped, and Mr. Adams had only a passing glance at 
him, and Mr. McClure rightly tells you that it is for you to judge whether 

that passing glance in the case, on the one hand, of a man, who 

undoubtedly resembles the prisoner, and in the case, on the other hand, 
of a prisoner who has undoubtedly a strong personality, is or is not 
sufficient when taken along with other things. 

Then as to the girl Barrowman. You will consider whether, young 
as she is, she was not a more impressive witness than Lambie. She 
showed no sign of want of mental capacity, or want of judgment and good 
^ sense, and she displayed no animus. She says she had no difficu% in 

I telling that the prisoner was the man when she saw him in New "Sork. 

You heard about the dramatic incident of the two girls pointing out the 
man when they were standing with Detective Pyper. Then you will 
It m 
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remember that, on being confronted 'with him in the room at New York, 
she iirst said that he was something like, then that he was very like, and 
then tliat ho was the man, and sho has no doubt now that he is the man. 
It is for you to consider whether that sequence can be fairly founded on 
m weakening her evidence, or whether it has not the opposite effect, as 
indicating caution and discrimination—^he is something like him,* he is 
very like him ; ho is the very man 1 At the same time, you will not forget 
—^what Mr. McClure strongly founded on—^that she bases her opinion on 
what she calls the twist in the nose. Gall it a twist in the nose, or a 
broken nose, or a peculiar nose, it is for you to judge whether the prisoner’s 
face has not such personal peculiarity as makes all the difference in a 
question of identification by personal impression. 

In addition to these, fhere are Mrs. Liddell and the other witnesses, 
eleven in all, who speak to a person haunting the part of the street 
opposite the house. Four of these witnesses say that they are positive 
that the prisoner is the man, viz., Mrs. M'Haffie, Police-Constable Walker, 
Euphemia Cunningham, and Bryson. The other witnesses—Margaret 
M^Haffie, Madge M'liaffie, Annie MHaffie, Campbell, Nairn, and Gillies— 
say, generally—I can give it in detail if you like—that he resembles the 
man, but they will not swear it. Margaret M'Hafl&e says that she can 
identify him quite well, but she adds that at one time she was not quite 
sure; Madge M'Ha£&e says she is not quite sure; he is just 
like the man, but she cannot swear. Annie M'Haffie says 
that she is not quite certain, but he is like the man. William Campbell 
eays that there is a general resemblance; he will not say more. Naim 
says that he is certain he was the man he saw, but he will not go the length 
of being positive, which is an obvious contradiction in terms, although we 
may understand what he means. Gillies says that he resembles the man, 
but he cannot say that he is the same man. That leaves Mrs. Liddell, in 
regard to whom you have a very distinct remembrance, I am sure, of the 
way she gave her evidence, how she left the witness-box, got the prisoner 
to stand up, looked at him from the side, as she saw the man who haunted 
the street, and then said emphatically, I believe the prisoner was tho 
man standing at the railings.’’ ' 

The questions for you are—and they are purely jury questions— 
so far as identification is concerned, first, has the prisoner such a marked 
personality, and had the witnesses Lambie, Adams, and Barrowman such 
an opportunity to observe the man leaving Miss Gilchrist’s house, and 
are tiiey sufficiently credible witnesses to enable you to hold it. proved 
that the prisoner is the same man I Second, has the prisoner such a 
marked personaUty, and had the eleven or twelve witnesses above referred 
to such opportunities for seeing the man who haunted the street, as to 
enable you to hold it proved that the prisoner is the same man? I 
assume—^but again it is for you to say—^that there can be no reason¬ 
able doubt as to the identity of the man haunting the street and the 
murderer. Lastly, is there corroboration, in other parts of the evidence, 
of the personal impression given you by these witnesses, assuming that 
they are strangers, and assuming that there is no such marked per^ 
sonality or personal peculiarity as would add weight to the mere personal 
impression! 
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Come, then, gentlemen, to tlie pm*ely circumstantial evidence. You 
may tliink the direct evidence suliicient, and in that case the circum¬ 
stantial evidence will only be of interest to you as coutirming the view 
otherwise reached. If you do not, that may be either because you throw 
the direct evidence aside altogether and think it of no value—which I do 
not tnink you will do—or because 3 "ou think it nut sulficieut in itself. If 
you tbrovv it aside altogether, there is in this ease no such circumstantial 
evidence as would entitle you, taking that evidence by itself, to convict 
iho jn'isouer. But if you are impressed by the direct evidence, although 
not salistied that it is sudicieut by itself, you will then proceed to con¬ 
sider anxiously the alleged circumstantial evidence. You have points both 
for and against the prisoner. In his possession nothing was found belong¬ 
ing to Miss Gilchrist. Tlie police at iii’st thought that the diamond brooch, 
which ho had pawned on the 21st, had been part of Miss Gilchrist’s belong¬ 
ings, but that turned out to bo a mistake. In her premises nothing was 
found belonging to him. As you know, robberies and murders have often 
been traced by the offender having in liis hurry left behind him a cap or 
other article belonging to him, which had been proved to be his, and 
which has convicted him. Then nuthing was found in his possession on 
which you can rely as being connected necessarily with the murder. You 
have heard about the cout,"and you liave heard about the hammer. The 
dociors say that, w’hilo the stains on the coat and the marks on the top 
part of the hammer were thought by them to be due to mammalian blood, 
there was not enough material for them to apply confirmatory tests to 
show that the stains and marks were produced by mamm<aliaii blood, or 
even blood at all. The hammer in itself is a perfectly innocent weapon, 
but it is a weapon which might have been used to do the deed. If my 
suggestion to you at the beginning is correct, viz., that the person who 
went to got the jewels from Miss Gilchrist never thought that murder 
would bo necessary, he would have a hammer with him not for a murderous 
purpose, but to break open any box in which Miss Gilchrist’s jewels might 
be kept. These are strong points in favour of the prisoner, and you will 
give them due weight. Had the facts been the other way, there might 
have been enoxtgh in any of these points to convict the prisoner, ta&n 
along with the evidence of identification. If, the following day, he had 
pawned some jewel of Miss Gilchrist’s, you would have convicted him, or 
if his cap had been found in her premises. There is nothing of that kind 
in the case. 

Two points remain. What about his conduct after the murder? 
There is material tliere for yo\ir serious consideration. The incidents may 
be significant, although minute, such as the incident on the top of the 
tramway car, 

Mr, M'Cliire has put it to yon that at 6,12 the prisoner is proved to 
^avc calmly taken a telegram to the post office, and to have sent it off, 
and Rienod it. Such conduct is said to be inconsistent with the idea of his 
then plotting murder within less than an hour of the murder. You will 
consider whether there is any evidence to support either of these sugges¬ 
tions, I have pointed out that probably the man who went to get the 
jewels never thought of murder being necessary. As to the telegram, 
there is no evidence that the prisoner sent off a telegram at 6.12, A 
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telegi'am signed ** Oscar Slater '' was sent oli, but the telegraph clerk 
cauuut tell wiiether it was seat by a man or by a \Yoman, Slater may 
have sent tiio telegram or he may not, but we do know that he was, 
according to the statement of liis friends Aumaiin and Rattman, at 
Johnston's billiard rooms some time about live or six. The suggestion 
is that tlieir evidence is inconsistent with his having committed the 
offence, because you cannot conceive a man plotting murder being in a 
billiard room within half an hour of the offence. If ho was not plotting 
murder, but only plotting die getting of jewels from an unresisting old 
lady, there does not seem to be much in that. But, then, the second 
suggestion is that he had not time, after leaving the billiard room, to 
be at the place of the murder by the hour it was undoubtedly committed. 
You will consider whether, suppose he left at 6.30, and suppose he walked 
out to West Princes Street, he had not plenty of time to 
be there, and to see the servant girl leaving and to see 
that his opportunity had come. The servant girl talks about 
being usually out seven minutes. We know quite well how variable the 
time of hei' absence would be. He may have trusted to her being a good 
deal longer than that on this occasion, as she had no doubt been before. 
Suppose you are not to take Aumann's evidence, which was that Slater 
was at the billiard room about 6.30 to sell the pawn ticket for the brooch, 
and did not stay long, suppose you prefer Rattman's statement that the 
prisoner left somewhere about 6.30, you will consider whether the prisoner 
would have had any difficulty in being at the scene of the murder by 
seven o’clock- 

As to what happened after seven o'clock, you will remember what 
was said by Antoine—^that poor, pathetic figure we saw yesterday—and 
by the servant Schmalz. They do not speak definitely about that par¬ 
ticular occasion, but their evidence is that, during that week, Slater was 
always home for dinner by about seven o'clock. You will judge whether, 
in a disreputable house such as Slater's, we are, without evidence, to 
credit the statement that hours were so punctual and so regular that the 
inmates always dined at seven o'clock, or ten minutes afterwards. Schmalz 
admits that the dinner was sometimes as late as 7.30 or eight, so that 
there is nothing in her evidence to exclude the Crown's case that Slater 
left the billiard room at 6.3tf,' committed the murder, fled from the house 
empty-handed, being surprised by Adams and Lambie, and was at home, 
say, by 7.30. 

Gentlemen, the prisoner was not bound to prove that he was not the 
murderer, He was quite entitled to say, ''I defy you, the Crown, to 
prove that I am the murderer." He was entitled to lead no evidence 
at all, and to rest his defence on the inadequacy of the Crown's case. 
But he has chosen, in accordance with the letter he wrote to Cameron, 
to bring evidence to show that at the time of the murder he was engaged 
elsewhere, and could not have committed the offence. You will judge 
whether or not he has done so satisfactorily to your mind. Suppose he 
has not, that would not entitle you to convict him. It is not for him to 
disprove the charge; it is for the Crown to prove it, and unless^ they 
prove it to your mind satisfactorily, then he is entitled to your verdict. 

As to the time immediately after the hour of the murder, you have 
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heard how, at 9,45 that night, Slater went to the club and saw Gordon 
Henderson, Henderson sa 3 ''s that Slater seemed excited, but his excite¬ 
ment did not connect itseh in his mind with the commission of any crime. 
He thought he might have been losing money at cards. That exhausts 
the evidence so far as relating to the night in question. 

Mr. M'Clure spoke of his witnosses as a credible body of witnesses. 
You have seen them. You know their ocoupatioiij you know how Antoine’s 
fate is bound up -with tho prisoner’s in the past and will be in the future, 
you know what kind of person tlxe servant is, and in what employment she 
has been, and it is for you to say whether such witnesses form a credible 
body of evidence or not. But, even if you think they do not, still yuu 
have to come to a conclusion as to whether the Crown have proved the case 
on their own evidence. 

With regard to the alleged flight from Glasgow, it is quite clear that 
Slater intended, at some time or other, to go to America. It may he 
doubtful what place he was going to in America, but I do not think it can 
be suggested that he was not intending to go abroad. It is for yoti to 
say wliether, in tho circumstances detailed to you, there was a hastening 
of that intention, which is suggestive, if it docs not pove, that he had 
a new and very serious motive of expediting his going abroad. 'Kie 
realisation of the money, and the attempt to sell the pawn ticket, were all 
before tho murder, llie limit of £10 was given to Cameron, and after¬ 
wards, apparently, the prisoner was willing to take any mone}^—he was 
willing to ttike £4—^l)ut you will judge whether that was sufficient to show 
that there wiis, as tho Lord Advocate called it, a flight from Glasgow, which 
could only be consistent with his desire to escape from the conseciuenccs 
of a crime of a serious nature. It is quite certain he was not biick in the 
clubs after tho 2 l 5 t, and, altliough he was in Johnston’s billiard rooms on 
the 23rd for the first time he did not play. Then you have got the 
incident connected with his being, or alleged to have b^n, on the top of 
the tramway car. The weight and effect of all that is eminently matter 
not for me to enlarge upon or discuss, but for you, as men of the world, 
to consider. 

That is the whole case. Mr. M'Clure has made some observations on 
the Lord Advocate not having cross-examined Antoine. You will keep 
in view her position, and the weight to be given to a witness with such 
tremendous motives as slie has for standing by the prisoner, and with the 
record that she has in the past. But you will also remember that, if you 
read tho evidence as I do, her statements were not inconsistent with the 
Ccovm case. I noted that she did not say that the tickets were taken for 
Liverpool. There is a question there, which has not been cleared up, as 
to whether tickets were taken for London or Liverpool. She, who must 
know, did not say, and was not asked to say, that Hie tickets were not 
taken for London, but for Liverpool. If she had said that, and had not 
been cross-examined on it, the defence might have made a point which is 
not open to them. 

Gentlemen, the case is entii^ely in your hands. If the whole matter is 
in the r^on of speculation or suspicion, then you cannot convict. Mr. 
M'CSure said that, if you had a doubt on the matter, you could not convict. 
One knows what he meant by that—^he meant reasonable doubt, and the 
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Oscar Slater. 


LoihI Quthrle 

distixictioii is an iinportant ona, Thara is xxothing almoBt m human 
aJSairs that does not admit of speculative doubt. Many eminent persons 
have doubted whether we leally existed. A brilliantly satirical treatise was 
wiitten to show that the great Napoleon never existed, but we do not 
look upon these as reasonable doubts. If you have a reasonable doubt 
on the matter, you will ac<iuit in one form of verdict or another. It is 
a serious lliing that a brutal offence of this kind, on an unofiending old 
lady, in a crowded part of a town alleged to be civilised, in an age aUeged 
to he civilised, should go undiscovered and unpxmished, but it is a much 
more serious thing to convict any prisoner on insufficient evidence. 

Gentlemen, I suppose you all think that the prisoner possibly is tlie 
murderer; you may very likely all think that he probably is the murderer. 
That, however, will not entitle you to convict him. Tlie Crown have 
undertaken to prove, not that he is possibly or probably the murderer, but 
that he is the murderer. That is the question you have to consider. If 
you think there is no reasonable doubt about it, you will do your duty and 
convict him ; if you think there is, you will acquit him. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict at five minutes to five o^clock, 
and returned in an hour and ten minutes. 

Clbbk of Court—W hat is your verdict, gentlemen? 

Foreman of thb Jury —^The jury, by a majority, fiLad the prisoner guilty 
as libelled. 

The Prisoner —My lord, may I say one word? Will you allow me 
to speak? 

Lord Guthrie —Sit down just now. 

The Clerk —^Then this is your verdict, The jury, by a majority, find 
the panel guilty of murder as libelled”? 

The Foreman— Yes. 

Mr. Morison —I move for sentence. 

While the verdict and sentence were being recorded, 

The Prisoner —^My lord, my father and mother are poewr old people. 
I came on my own account to this country, I came over to defend my 
right. I know nothing about the affair. You are convicting an innocent 
man. 

Lord Guthrie (to Mr. M'Clure)—think you ought to advise tho 
prisoner to reserve anything he has got to say for the Crown authorities. 
If he insists on it, I shall not prevent him now—^will you see what he says? 

The Prisoner —^My lord, what shall I say? 1 came over from America, 
knowing nothing of the affair, to Scotland to get a fair judgment. I 
know nothing dbout the affair, absolutely nothing, I never heard the 
name, I know nothing about the affair. 1 do not know how I could be 
connected with the affair. I know nothing about it. 1 came from 
America on my own account. I can say no more. 

Assuming the black cap, Lord Guthrie then pronounced sentence of 
death in the usual form, adjudging the panel to he executed in Glasgow 
prison on Thursday, 27th May. 

Lord Guthrie thanked the jury for their attendance at that long and 
complicated trial, and said they would he excused from jury service during 
the next thiee yearn. 

The prisoner was then removed, and the Court rose. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Notices issxted by the Ulasgow City Police with eeferbncb to the Murdeb 

Off Miss Gilchrist. 


( 1 ) 

Glasgow City Police. 


IklURDER. 


About 7 p.m. on Monday, 21at December c\irrent, an old lady named Marlon 
GQchrist was brutally murdered in a house at 15 Queen’s Terrace, West Princes 
Street, where she lived, the only other occupant being a servant woman, who, 
about the hour mentioned, left the bouse to purchase an evening paper, and on 
her return in less than fifteen minutes afterwards found that her mistress had 
been brutally murdered in the room in which she had left her. 

On her return with the paper the servant met the man first described leaving 
the house, and about the same time another man, second described, was seen 
descending the steps leading to the bouse, and running away. 


Descriptions. 


(First) A man from twenty-five to thirty years of age, 5 feet 7 or 8 inches 
in height, thought to be clean shaven; wore a long grey overcoat and dark cap. 

(Second) A man from twenty-eight to thirty years of age, tall and thin, clean 
ehaven. nose slightly turned to one side (thought to be the right side); wore a 
fawn-coloured overcoat (believed to be a waterproof), dark trousers, tweed cloth 
hat of the latest make, and believed to be dark in colour, and brown boots. 

Please have every possible inquiry made within your jurisdiction, and com¬ 
municate any information that may be obtained to the Superintendent, Criminal 
Investigation Department, or to 

J. V. Stevenson, 

Chief Constable. 


Police Headquarters, St. Andrew’s Square, 
Glasgow, 25th December, 1908. 


{^Note.—This bill was issued to the police forces onfy.] 



Oscar Slater 


( 8 ) 

Glasgow Cm Police. 

£200 Reward. 

MURDER. 


“Whereas on Monday night, 21st December, 1908, Miss Clarion Gilchrist, an 
old lady, was foully murdered in her house at 15 Quccn^s Terrace* West Princes’ 
Street, Glasgow, by some person or persons unknown, 

Notice is hereby given that the above reward will be paid by tho Chief 
Constable of Glasgow to any one giving such information as shall Icad^ to the 
apprehension and conviction of the person or persons who committed the crime. 

Such information may be given at any Police Office in the City, or to the 
Subscriber, 

J, V. Stevenson, 

Chief Constable. 


Central Police Office, 
Glasgow, 131st December, 1908. 


APPENDIX 11. 


Excerpts prom Print op Productions in causa His Majesty’s Advocate 
AOA iNsT Oscar Slater. 

No. 6. 

List op Jewellery Belonging to Deceased, prepared by Mr. Dice, 
Auctioneer and Valuator, Glasgow. 

Gold bracelet. 

Silver card case 
Morocco manicure case. 

Silver necklet, brooch and earrings. 

Silver solitaires. 

Pail gold eyeelassea and chain. 

Brass button nook. 

Lace pin. 

Curb bangle. 

Gold ban^e with pendant. 

Half hoop ring with 5 diamonds. 

Half hoop ring with 6 emeralds. 

Half hoop ring with 5 sapphires. 

Half hoop ring with 5 rubies. 

Scent bottle with silver top. 

Silver guard and pencil case. 
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Pair gold spectacles. 

Rope of pearls. 

Set 3 diamond star brooclies. 

Gold onyx pearl and diamond brooch. 

Gold onyx pearl and diamond bracelet. 

Lace brooch and pair earrings with topaz. 

Small ring with diamond and rubies, and gold enamelled ring. 

Gold bangle with 3 rubies. 

Gold watch with black dial, and albertina and seals. 

Single stone gipsy ring with diamond. 

Gold bangle, 9 carat. 

Signet ring. 

Two keener rings. 

Pair gola sleeve links. 

Emerald and diamond ring. 

Ruby and diamond ring. 

Pair diamond earrings. 

Circular diamond brooch pendant. 

Diamond necklace. 

Two pairs gold earrings. 

Gold catch with diamonds. 

Pair gold solitaires. 

Thin gold eycfjlass chain. 

Two small plain gold rings. 

Gold keeper ring;. 

Cameo brooch with gold mounts. 

Two silver bracelets. 

Silver pebble brooch. 

Gent.'s gold watch with gold fob, seal, and key. 

Florentine brooch with gold mounts. 

Gold-mounted brooch with hair. 

Pair gold eyeglasses. 

Silver shaving brush holder. 

Pair pearl and onyx earrings and small brooch. 

Gold bangle with pearl and turquoise. 

Garnet and ruby lace brooch, ‘‘arrow.** 

Pearl and ruby brooch. 

Gold eyeglasses. 

Gold necklet with onyx, pearl, and diamond pendant. 

Pair cameo earrings with gold mounts.£1132 12 0 

Two diamond bracelets.250 0 0 


£1382 12 0 


No. 7. 

IjxVYXB, in German, Accused to Max Eattmann, dated 26th December, 1908 
(in envelope), of which the following is translation:— 

Oscar Slater, 
c/o Ctesar Caf^, 

544 Broadway, San Francisco. 

North Western Hotel, 

Liverpool, 26A2/1908. 

Dear Max,—Surprisingly leaving Glas^w, Forgot to say good-bye. Let me 
hear from you as you have my address. Freedman^s took over my flat; keep 
yourself as well as your wife well, and remain.—Tour friend, 0. Sr^aTXE. 

My French girl leaves for Paris from here. I will ixdorm you over certain 
xnatters regarding San Francisco later. Tell Carl Knnstler^ Soloata, and Willy, 
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Oscar Slater. 


And respectftUly Beyer to write. You can also make enquiries whether Beyer has 
poid the £15. He looked very pale latterly. 

Best wishes to Soldata, Kunstler, and Willy. 


No. 8.. 

(a) Lsttbr, D. H. Jacobs to Accused, dated 28th December, 1908. 

Now York, Dec. 28th, 1908. 

326 Third Avenue. 

Dear Oscar,—Just a line to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and pleased 
to know that you are welL also Mr. Rogers and my friend Arthur Playdell. As 
for sending you emeralds I would be only too pleased if you sent me the cash, 
but I cannot afford to send goods to Scotland ana wait for months for the money, 
I get rid of all I have made and have to pay cash for them before my man makes 
them, and no sooner you send cash I can forward you anything you want, and 
you want anything quick, communicate with Joseph Oesterman, 68 Trinity 
Square, Boro, S.B., London, Dngland, who has got my code cable book smd can 
communicate with me on all business matters. Mr. Rogers knows him and saw him 
when Wrone was in London. We all send our beat respects to you, the wife, and 
Mr, Rogers.—Yours tffjdy, D, R. Jacobs* 

Buy [? or bring) all you can when you come over. 

(6) Bntblobb in which above letter was enclosed, with note on back thereof. 

Oscar Slater, Bsq., 

c/o Mr. Anderson, 

69 St. George’s Road, 

Glasgow. 


Scotland, Eng. 

If not delivered return to 

D. B. Jacobs, 

326 Third Avenue, 

New York, U.S. 


No. 9. 

(a) LaiTTBB, Accused to Dent, London, dated 9th December, 1908. 


Glasgow, 9/12, 1908. 

69 St. George^s Road, 
c/o A. Anderson. 



J. Dent, Esq., London. 


G. received. Mart have had a fall or heavy blow. Bal. pivote are badly 

bent, and back cover strained. We will repair and send in 10 days, ^ 
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(5) TELBQBAaii Accused to Bent, 21st December, 1908. 

December 21, 08. 

Dent, watchmaker, Trafalgar Square, London. If possible please send watch 
at once, Oscab Slateb. 

(e) Tbleqbam, Accused to Dent, 23rd December, 19QB. 

December 23, 08. 

Dent, 34 Cockspur Street, London. Must have watch. Leaving to-morrow 
night for the Continent. Oscab Slater. 

69 St. George's Rd. c/o A. Anderson. 


(d) Accused’s Card with address, 

Oscar Slater, 

Dentist, 

36 Albemarle Street, W. 


Telephone 1624, Mayfair, 

Address till 30th December— 

69 St Georges Road, 

c/o A. Anderson, 

Glasgow, 


No. 10. 

Card bearing name and address, Oscar Slater, Dealer in Diamonds and Precious 

Stones, &c., 

Oscar Slater, 

Dealer in Diamonds and Precious Stones, 


33 Soho Square, 

Oxford Street, W. 


No. 11. 

File ov Letters, &c., containing 

(1) Letter, Thos. Cook & Son to Canard Line, 
Liverpool, 23rd December. 


Messrs. Ounard Line, Liverpool. 


83 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, 23 Deer., 1908. 


Lusitania,” 26 Deer., 1908. 


Dear Sirs,-—Kindly wire na to-morrow if you can offer married couple a second- 
dlasB room at £24 (£l2 each), per the above to New York, and oblige.—Yoore 
truly. Trobcas Cook k Bok, 

per J. B. 



Oscar Slater. 

(2) Teleoeam from Cunard Line to Messrs. Cook, 24th Decemoer, 


To Cotrroii, Glasgow. Seconds, Lusitania.** Saturday. Offer couple 
room E76, twelve pounds rate.—CrNAB.0. 


{3) Lextbe, Thos. Cook & Son, to Cunard Line, Liverpool, dated 24th December. 

83 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, 24th December, 1908. 

Messrs. Cunard Line, Liverpool. 

** Lusitania," 26th December, 

Dear Sirs,—We beg to thank you for your wire of date, offering room E76 
at the £12 rate in favour of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Slater. This gentleman has 
called to-day, and is very much disappointed at not having an outside room. We, 
however, explained to him that the rate of £12 provided only for inside accommo¬ 
dation. He, however, replies that he could do better with you in Liverpool. We 
asked him if he would take out ticket for room E75 and endeavour to adjust with 
you in Liverpool on Saturday. He has promised to give us his decision to-morrow, 
on receipt of which we will advise you.—^Yours truly, 


Thos. Cook &; Son, 
Per W. Dalziel. 


(4) Letiee from Messrs. Cook & Son to Cunard Line, dated 25th December, 1908. 


83 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, 25 Deer., 1908. 


Messrs. Cunard Line, Liverpool. 

“Lusitania," 26.12.08 to New York. 

With further reference to your wire of yesterday offering Cabin E76 per the 
above in favour of Mr. and Mrs. Slater, please note they nave not called here 
as promised, so we shall be glad if you will kindly release cabin. 

We shall be glad to know if they book with you to-morrow.—Youra truly, 

Thos. Cook & Son, 

Per W. D. 


(6) Application Foem to Cunard Co., for Contract Tickets. 
CoNAED Line. 


(IJ Steamer, “Lusitania,** sailing from Liverpool on the 26.12.08; (2) Name 
In full, Otto Sando and Anna Sando; (3) Age 38 years; (4) Sex, : (5) 

Married or single, Married; (6) Calling or Occupation, Dentist; (7) Able to 
and write, Yes; (8) Nationality (country owning polititsal allegiance or of which 
citizen or subject), Germany, U.S. citizen, American address, Chicago, 30 Staaie 
Street. 



Appendix II. 

(6) CoNTHACT Ticket for two Bertha from Cunard Co. 
in name of Hr. and Mrs Otto Sando. 

CuNABD Line. 


Second Cabin. 


Tht Cunard Stcamsh\^ Companyt Limitidf 
Royal Mail Simmers. 


Second Cabin Passen^'or’a Contract Ticket. 
Not Transferable. 


British steamship “ Lusitania/* of tons register, to take in passengers 

at Liverpool for New York on the 26th day of December, 1908. 


Names. 

Ages. 

No. of Statute 
Adults. 

Mr. 0. Sando, 

■p 

• 

A 

1 

Mrs. n . - - 


■ 

A 

1 


Deposit 

Balance 

Total 


£28 0 0 
0 0 0 

£28 0 0 


I encaco that the person named in the margin hereof shall bo provided with 
a second cabin pas.sage to and shall be landed at the Port of New York in the 
United States of America, in the British steamship “ Lusitania,’* with not less 
than 20 cubic feet for luggage for such statute adult, and shall be victualled during 
the voyage and the time of detention at any place before its termination according 
to the subjoined scale, for the sum of £28 including Government dues before 
embarkation and head-money, if any, at the place of landing, and every (rther 
charge except freight for excess of luggage beyond the nuantity above specified, 
and I hereby acknowledge to have received the sum of £28 in full payment. 

The luggage carried under this engagement, whether in excess of 20 cubic 
feet or not/shall be deemed to be of a value not exceeding £10, unless the value 
in excess of that sum he declared and paid for. 


[Bill of fare.] 


For and on behalf of the Canard Steamship Company, Ltd., 

Andebw Dakxbx. Meaens, 
per J. FoasvTH. 


26th December, 1908. 




Oscar Slater, 


On back of Ticket. 


The following information is required for use 
of the United States authorities. 


Name, - 
Age, 

Married or single, 


Mr. Otto Sando. 
Mrs. Anny Sando. 

38. 

27. 

Married, 


Occupation, 


Dentist. 


Country of birth, 


Germany. 

England. 


Last legal residence, 


Scotland. 

Scotland. 


Country claiming allegiance - 
(Nationality), 

Final destination, - . - 

(Toym), 

If ticket to destination, - 
If In possession of $50 or less, 


U.S.A. 


Chicago. 

Chicago. 


Yes. 


If ever in the United States before, 


Yes, 

Yes. 


No. of packages of luggage, 


9 . 


(Hotel) Chicago, 
(in pencil.) 


Notice to Passengers. 


For and on behalf of the Gunard Steamship Company, Ltd., 

_ Ahdesw Danim, MzAaiis. 


No. 12. 


Lwim, Aoouaed to Hugh Cameron, Glasgow, addressed from Tomhs Pn«u, 
New York, dated 2nd Yebruaiy, 1908. «*<»» 

New York, 

Centre Street. 
Tombs, 

Dear BWand Cameron,—To-day H is nearly five weeks I am keni bar. in 
prison for the Glasgow murder. ™ 
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I am very down-hearted my deai* Cameron to know that my friends in Glasgow 
like Gordon Henderson can tell such liars about me to the Glasgow police. 

I have seen here his statements he made in Glasgow telling the police that a 
German came up to him and had told him Oscar Slater had committed the murder, 

and also that 1 have been on the night of the murder in his place asking him for 

mony, I was very excited and in hurry, I didn’t think it was very clever from him, 
because he like to make himself a good name by the police to teU such liars. 

I don’t deney 1 have been in his place asking him for mony because I went 
brocke in the Slopor Club. Only I wall fix Mr. Gordon Henderson 1 will prove 
with plenty of witnesses that I was playing there mucky, and I am entitled to 
ask a proprietor from a gambling house when I am broke for mony. 

He would not mind to get me hangt and I will try to prove that from a 

gambling point, I am right to ask for some money. I hope nobody propper mindet 
will blame me for this. 

The dirty caracter was trying to make the police believe I done the murder, 
was excitet, asking for mony to hop off. 

I think you know different remember whe have been in the Cunard Line office 
't'Lying change for a £5:0:0 note, we have been in three or four differend 
place after found some change in the Grosvenor have posted with you on Hope 
Street office a registered letter. 

I shall go back to Glasgow with my free will, because you know so good than 
mysoAfs that I am not the murder. 

I hope my dear Cameron that you will still be my friend in my troubel and 
tell the truth and stand on my side. You know the best reason I have left Glasgow 
because I have shown to you the letter from St Francisco from my friend, also 1 
have left you my address from St Francisco. 

I rocly was surprised I don’t have seen your statement because I think you 
was too strait forvard for them. They only have taken the statement against 
me and not for me. ^ Likely I will be in Scotland in fourteen days and so quicke 
your hear that 1 am in prison in Glasgow send mo the best criminal lawyer up you 
get recomendet in Glasgow I stand on your dear Cameron. 

Keep all this quiet because the police is trying hard to make a frame up for 
me. I must have a good lawyer, and after I can proof my innocents befor having 
a trial, because I will prove with five people where I have been when the murder 
was committed. 

Thanking you at present, and I hope to have a true friend on you, because 
every roan is able to get put in such a affair and being innocent. 

My best regards to you and all my friends.—-I am, your friend, 

Oscar Slater, 

Tombs, New York. 


No. 13. 


Letter, Robert Rogers, London, to John S. Marr, Glasgow, 
dated 5th October, 19UB. 


36 Albemarle Street, W, 

London, Oct. 6, 1908. 

Dear Sir,*—In reply to yours of the 4th inst. I beg to state that Mr. A. Anderson 
has been my tenant for over two years. He is a highly respectable gentleman, 
and has always been prompt in his payments.—Vours faithfully, 

Robert Eocbrs. 
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No. 14. 

Lettbb^ Davenport k Co.^ London, to John S. Marti Glasgow, 
dated 5fch November, 1908. 

7 and 8 Now Coventry Street, Piccadilly. 

London, W., Novr. 5. 1908. 

Tlie person reierred to in your letter of yesterday's date was a tenant of a 
client of ours, and he always paid his rent regularly and left the place in good 
condition, and we have had no complaints, and as far as wo know ot him, should 
consider him a desirable.—Yours faithfully, DAVBNPoax dc Co. 


No. 15. 

Tobn Faeeb wrapper of a Registered Parcel addressed to Accused, 
23rd De; 1909. 

Registered Fragile with care 


R. London W.C. 1 
No. 1292 


Fee paid. 


Dent 


Oscar Slater, Esq., 

o/o A. Anderson, Esq., 

69 St Georges Road, 
Glasgow. 


No. 16. 


Missive of Let of house at 69 St. George’s Road, to A. Anderson, 
with Visiting Card of A. Anderson attached. 


Stamp 

5h 


(a) Missive, 


Glasgow 6th Novr. 1908. 


Mr, John S. Marr, 

175 St. Vincent Street. 

Sir,—I hereby take from you that house 3 up 1 situated at 69 St. GeorcM 
Road from 28th Novr. 1908 until 28 May 1910 at the rent of £42 : - : - say Forty 
two pounds stg. per annum Sterling payable quarterly in equal proportions at the 
usual terms. 

I also agree to pay my proportion of stair lighting at each term of Martinn... 
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I accept the premises in good tenantable condition^ and will leave them in the 
same state (ordinary tear and wear excepted). I agree to replace any glass 
broken from within. I bind myself to observe all the usual regulations as to stair, 
close, and washing-house, and I will not keep any dog on the premises. I also 
bind myself to flit and remove, and deliver up all keys at the end of this lease 
without any warning or Process at Law, and not to assign the lea^e or let the 
whole or any part of said premises without your consent in writing. 

I will not hold you liable for any damage done to my effects from any bursting 
of water pipes, or flooding from without or within ; and I will at the letting season 
give every facility to show the premises to any intending future tenant until they 
are let or unoccupied by me. 

Name, A. Anderson. 

Occupation, Dentist. 

Address, 126 Renfrew Street. 


(b) Visiting Card with (2) addresses on the back thereof, 

136 Renfrew Street, 2 up, 

c/o Oamphell. 


A Anderson, 

Dentist. 



Addrtmts on back. 

36 Albemarle Street, 

Piccadilly. 

R. Rodgers, same address. 

Devonport & Co,, 

7 & 8 New Coventry Street, 
London. 


APPENDIX IIL 

MSMOrtlAIi ADDRESSED TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOB SCOTLAND 

BY IMb. Ewing Speirs on behalf of Oscar Slater. 


NOTE. 

The following is a cony of the Memorial which I, as the Solicitor acting for Oscar 
Slater, addressed on nis brhalf to the Secretary for Scotland, craving commutation 
of the death sentence. I also sent to the Secretary for Scotland a Public Petition, 
siirncd by over 20,000 members of the public, on Slater^s behalf. 

Thereafter the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Haldane, Minister for War, and Lord 
Guthrie (the Judge who presided at the trial) were, it is understood, consulted, 
with the result waat the Secretary for Scotland advised His Majesty to commute 
the death sentence to sentence of penal servitude for life. 
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Oscar Slater. 


Ab be seen from tbe Memorial, the principal points which I emphasised 
on Slater’s behalf were— 

(1) That evidence against his character was before the Jury, and strongly 
commented upon by the Counsel for the Prosecution; and while the Jury was 
afterwards told by the Counsel for the Prosecution and the presiding Judge not 
to allow tho evidence against Slater’s character to influence them against him. 
there is a very strong general opinion to the effect that it must have influenced 
the Jury. As the Accused did not plend good character, his character should not, 
according to the law of Scotland, have been attacked. 

(2) That the evidence of the identifying witnesses was weak and contradictory; 
and that all the identifying witnesses had either read Slater’s description, or seen 
his photograph in the newspapers, before pointing him out. It is surely ]ilain that 
such evidence is most unrelialble, and is not identification in the proper sense. 

A quite separate point against the conviction, and, in my opinion, ono of vital 
importance, is set forth on pages 8 and 9 of the Memorial regarding the evidence 
of the Crown witness, ^fisa Agnes Brown, who, although cited as a witncs.q for the 
Prosecution, and although in attendance at Court during the whole trial. u;;s not 
,examined as a witness, and so neither Judge nor Jury heard her evidonfo. Had 
the Jury heard her evidence, contradicting as it does, on ino.st eR.seiitial points, 
the evidence of the main Crown witness (the message girl Barrowmanh I venture 
to think that the already weak identification evidence would have been rendered 
contradictory beyond the possibility of a conviction. 

It is worthy of special note that Miss Brown was one of the origins! Crown 
witnesses, and her deposition, taken for the Prosecution, was sent to Nou* York, 
and produced in the extradition proceedings there. 

It is the general opinion that Oscar Slater is in a very anomalous position. 
There were no extenuating circumstances in connection with the crime, hut the 
death sentence has been commuted. Slater, however, is still » prisoner. If 
there is a doubt about his guilt, he ought to be free. 

It appears to me that, in the whole circumstance.*?, and especially in view of 
what has been said with reference to the evidence of the witness Agnes Brown not 
having been laid before the Jury, there is strong reason for a further inmu’ry into 
this unfortunate man’s case. Bwxko Spsibs. 

190 West George Street, Glasgow. 


Uhto Thb Rioht Honourable Lord Pbntland, His Majbbtt’s Setubtaht 
OP State for Scotland. 


MEMOEIAL ON BEHALF OF OSCAR SLATER. 


This Memorial is humbly presented on behalf of Oscar Slater, presently a 
Prisoner in the Prison of Glasgow, who was, in the High Court of Justiciary at 
Edinburgh, on Thursday, the sixth day of May, Nineteen hundred and nine, found 
guilty of the charge of murdering Miss Marion Gilchrist in her house In West 
Princes Street, Glasgow, and sentenced to death. The Prisoner is a Jew. and was 
born in Germany. He is 37 years of age. 
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The Jury returned a verdict of “Guilty “ by a majority of nine to six, and 
tho legal advisers of the condemned man hold a very strong opinion that the 
verdict of the majority of tho Jury was not in accordance with the evidence led, 
and that this evidence was CLuite insufficient to identify the Prisoner with the 
murderer, and so to establish tho Prisoner’s guilt. This view, they believe, is 
shared by tho general public of all classes in Scotland, and hy the Glasgow press 
{vidt leading article in The Giasgoie Herald of 7th May, 1909, sent herewith). 

Vour Memorialist has endeavoured in this paper to deal with the matter as 
briefly and with as little argument as possible; but in view of the fact that the 
trial of the I’risoiRT occupied four days, it is inevitable that tho Memorial should 
extend to some length. 

It is common ground that the late Miss Gilchrist, a lady of about 82 years 
of agOi resided alone with her domestic servant, Nellie Lanibie, a girl of about 
21 years of age. 

Accordin:; to the evidence of Lambie, the latter left Miss Gilchrist alone in 
tho house at' seven o'clock on the evening of 21st December, 1908, and wont to 
purchase an evening paper. Lanibio deponed that she securely shut the house 
door behind her, and also the door at tho close, or street entry; that she was only 
absent about ten iniimtos; that on returning about ton minutes past seven o’clock 
she fimnd tho close door open ; that upon ascending the stair she found Mr. Adame, 
a gentleman who resides in tho flat below, standing at Miss Gilchrist’s house door; 
liiat Adams informed her that lie had gone up to Miss Gilchrist’s door because 
he had hoard knocking on the floor of Miss Gilchrist’s house, and had rung the 
bell, but that he could obtain no admittance; that the lobby was lighted by one 
gas jet turned half up, but giving a good light; that Lambie thereupon opened 
tho house door with her keys; that upon the door being opened a man came 
through the lobby or hall of Miss Gilchrist’s house, passed Lambie and Adams, 
went downstairs/and disappeared; and that, upon Lambie and Adams enterhi" 
the house, they found Miss Gilchrist lying on tho dining-room floor dead, her head 
having been smashed. 

Upon the Wednesday following the murder (23rd December, 1908) the Glasgow 
Police were informed by a message girl named Mary Barrowman (about 15 years 
of age) that she had seen a man wearing a Donegal hat and a light coat running 
out of the close which leads from the street to Miss Gilchrist’s house shortly after 
seven o’clock on the night of the murder; that the man passed her, running at 
top speed; that she noticed that he was dark, and clean shaven, and that his 
nose was twisted towards the right side. The servant Lambie had also informed 
the Police that a gold crescent brooch, set in diamonds, had disappeared from 
Miss Gilchrist’s house on the night of the murder, and that this was all of IVIiss 
Gilchrist’s property that she missed. These statements were published in the 
Glasgow now.'^papers on Friday, 25th December, 1908, and following upon this the 
witness Allan Maclean, a member of a club to which Slater belonged, informed 
the Police that Slater’s appearance somewhat corresponded with the description 
advertised, and that he had been trying to sell a pawn ticket for a diamond brooch. 
Following up this clue, the Police went to Slater’s house at 69 St. George’s 
Hoad, Glasgow, on the night of Friday, 25th December, and learned that he and 
Miss Andr^ Antoine, with whom he had been cohabiting, had left Glasgow that 
night with their belongings. Tho Police thereafter ascertained that Slater had 
sailed on the “Lusitania” for New York from Liverpool on Saturday, 26th 
December, and cabled to the Authorities at New York to detain and search him on 
his arrival. This was done, and the pawn ticket, which he had been trying to 
sell, was found upon him, hut turned mt to he a pawn thhH for a hroom 
hdonged to Miss Antoine, had netvr hdonged to Miss Gihhrisi, ana had hem 
patoned a eonsiderabte time before fits murder* Proceedings, however, were 
instituted for Slater's extradition. The witnesses Lambie, Adams, and Barrow- 
man gave evidence in America, purporting to identify him as the man seen leaving 
Miss Gilchrist's house, and Slater was (he states of his own consent) extradited, and 
brought back to Scotland for trial. 
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An advertisement was published by the Authorities in Glasgow ofioring a 
reward of £200 for information which would lead to the arrest of the murderer. 

The only evidence against Slater, which might be called direct evidcnp, war 
the evidence of the persona who saw a man walk out of the lobby or ball in AHsb 
Gilchrist’s house on the night of the murder (Lambie and Adaxnsh or leaving the 
dose leading therefrom, or running along the street (Batrowman). 

At the trial Lmihie professed to identify Slater, as the man whom she had seen 
leaving the house, by tne side of bis face. ^ It was put to her, however, and 
clearly proved, that when she gave evidence in New York in the extradition pro¬ 
ceedings she stated in Court there that she did not see the man’s face, and pro¬ 
fessed to identify him by his walk. When Slater’s own coat, the one found in 
his luggage, was shown to her at the trial, she at once remarked, even before it 
was unrolled, that it was not like, the coat the man in the lobby wore—it the 

coat. It was obviously impossible that she knew it to be the same coat. Lord 
Guthrie referred to this in his charge to the jury as a typical example of the 
nature of her evidence. With regard to the positive nature of her evidence 
generally, it is interesting to note that her first answer in America^ when asked 
if she saw the man, was, “One is very suspicious, if anything.** She stated that, 
when she saw Slater in the Central Felice Office at Glasgow, she recognised him 
in his “own coat.’* It was proved that he was not then wearing his own coat, but 
one with which he had been dressed for identification purposes. 

The witness only saw the man who was leaving the house for a moment or 
two. Adams and she contradicted each other as to where she was when the man 
walked across the lobby, Adams deponed that she was by the lobby (^lock and 
walking towards the kitchen. If so, she must practically have had her back^ tn 
the man. She says she was on the threshold of the door. In any event, her view 
was momentary. 

The witness Adams, who deponed that he had a better view of the man in 
the house than j&am&ie, stated at the trial that he, standing at the threshold, 
saw the man’s face as he approached, that their eyes met, and that the man walked 
slowly towards him, face to face, but Adams would not go further than to say 
that Slater resembled the man very much. He is superior to Lambie and Bar- 
rowman in years, education, and intelligence. Your Memorialist begs to emphasise 
the fact that this witness had a much better view of tho man than any of the other 
witnesses. 

The witness Barrownan stated at the trial that the man ran out of the^ close 
and rushed past her at top sensed, brushing against her, and that he had his hat 
pulled well down over his for&ead. The witness is a message girl, about 15 years 
of age. She also stated that the man had on brown boots, a Donegal hat, and^ a 
fawn coat, and that he was dark and clean shaven, and that his nose had a twist 
to the right. She professed to have noticed all these things as he rushed past 
her at top speed. At the trial this witness stated in cross-examination (1) that sho 
was proceeding in the opposite direction from the man, to deliver a parcel, but 
that she turned and went some distance after him; that she thought ha was 
probably going to catch a tramcar; but she could not explain why she should go 
out of her way to turn and follow a man running for a car in a busy city like 
Glasgow; and (2) that, although the girl Lambie and she had occupied the same 
cabin on the voyage to America, which lasted about twelve days, she had not 
once discussed the appearance of the man, and that no one had warned her not 
do so. These two statements do not impress your Memorialist as bearing the 
stamp of truth. This girl started the description of the twisted nose. She is the 
only witness who refers to it. Her view of the man’s face must necessarily have 
been momentary. Slater’s nose cannot properly be described as “twisted to 
the right.” It has a noticeable prominence in the centra 

All of these three witnesses had, as has been said, only a momentary view 
of the man, and it was proved that before Barrowman professed to identify Slater 
in New York she was shown his jphototjraph, and that both she and Lambie, before 
attempting to identify him, in New York, saw him being brought into Court hp a 
Court official, wearing a ladge. In her New York evidence she first said, “ He 
is something like the man I saw.** She afterwards said, “He is very like the 
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man that I saw.** At the trial she stated that he was the man. These facts very 
much reduce, if they do not altogether vitiate, the value of the evidence of thesL* 
identifying witnesses. 

Another witness, Mrs. Liddelli who is a married sister of the witness Adams, 
stated that, at five minutes to seven on the evening of the murder, she saw a 
dark, clean-shaven man leaning against a railing at the street entry to Miss 
Gilchrist’s house, but that this man wore a heav^ brown tweed coat and a brown 
cap. It is to be observed that Constable Neil, who passed the house at ten 
minutes to seven, saw no one there; and Lambie, who left the house promptly 
at seven, or, as she said in America, “perhaps a few minutes before seven,” saw 
no one there. Further, Mrs. Liddell did not observe where the man went to; 
according to her he merely glided away; and although she was in Miss Gilchrist's 
house that night and saw the body, and would naturally be greatly concerned 
over the murder, she did not recollect having seen this man until the Wednesday 
after the murder. Even taking her evidence as absolutely true and reliable, it pro¬ 
vides an excellent object lesson on the difliculty and responsibility of convicting on such 
evidence as this, because the man she saw was obviously dressed differently from 
tho man seen by the other three witnesses. Her evidence does not, to any 
appreciable extent, further the case against Slater, as she stated that she thought 
this man was Slater, but admitted that she might be in error. 

The other witness is a girl named Annie Armour, & ticket clerk in the Sub¬ 
way Station at Kelvinbridge, who says that between 7.30 and 8 that evening a 
man, whom she identified as Slater, rushed past her office without waiting for a 
ticket, and seemed excited. Lord Guthrie in his charge to the Jury did not 
refer to this witness, and your Memorialist thinks advisefly. The mere question 
of time is sufficient to render her evidence valueless. She is sure the incment did 
not happen before 7.30. According to the other witnesses, the murderer must 
have run from the house by at least 7.15. It was proved that it would only 
take a man five or six minutes to run from the scene of the tragedy to this station, 
either by the most direct route or by the route which Barrowman*s evidence 
suggests he took. Then it is impossible to suppose that she could get anything like 
a good view, even of the side face, of a man who rushed past her in the way she 
described. 

All the witnesses who saw the man on the night of the murder (Monday) say 
that he was clean shaven. It was proved that on the next day or two after the 
murder Slater had a short, black, stubbly moustache. 

These were the only witnesses called by the crown to identify Slater with tho 
murderer. Further circumstantial evidence, however, was led by the Crown to 
show that, on occasions before the day of the murder, Slater had been seen stand¬ 
ing or walking up and down West Princes Street—Mrs. M'Haffie, her daughters 
and niece, Campbell, Cunningham, Bryson, Nairn, and O’Brien and Walker (two 
policemen). Xt may be noted that Slater’s house was situated about throe minutes' 
walk from West Princes Street. 

These witnesses did not all agree in their evidence. Some said that Slater 
waa the man they had seen; others, equally or perhaps better able to judge, only 
said that he was very like him. l%ie Memorialist does not propose in this paper 
to deal at length with this part of the evidence, except to point out that two 
witnesses (Nairn and Bryson) say they saw Slater in West Princes Street on the 
Sunday evening previous to the murder. Against this there is the evidence that 
Sflater on this aay, as usual, spent all Sunday (day and evening) in his house. 
Three witnesses from Paris, London, and Dublin spoke to this. Coming from 
different places, they had no chance to concoct a story. 

At Slater’s trial it was suggested that there were various circumstances tend¬ 
ing to create an atmosphere of suspicion around him; but it is submitted that 
alf these v&te capable of explanation, and in no way pointing to Slater's guilt as a 
murderer. Slater had written to Cameron that he could prove where he was on 
lie evening of the murder **by five people,” When this letter was written, be 
thought that the date of the murder was the Tuesday, the 22nd. 
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Tha evidence of his witnesses was to the effect that on oveninff of the 
murder he was in a billiard room until 6.30 p.m., after which he wont homo for 
dinner. 


It was shown that Slater dealt in diamonds. There was, however, no evidence 
of any dishonest deaUng of any kind. The brooch said bo have been missing 
from Miss Gilchrist’s house has not been traced. 'Hiere was no evidence of any 
kind led to show that Slater ever knewy or even heard of , Mm GUchpei or her 
house, and the Memorialist would emphasise the fact that it was the missing 
brooch that put the Police on the track of Slater, 


With reference to Slater’s departure for America on 25th December, 1908, 
it was proved that he had formed the intention, some weeks before the murder, 
of going to America. Cameron, Rattmau, and Auinann proved this. Slater 
had in fact, tried to get the last named to take over his flat. ’nic. letter from 
Jacobs, of 28th December, and the card bearing the words ** address till 30th 
December,” produced by the Crown, also corroborate the evidence of this inten¬ 
tion of leaving, which is further corroborated by the evidence of Nichols, the 
barber, a Crown witness. 

On the morning of 21st December, 1908, Slater received two letters—one from 
London, stating that his wife was demanding his addrosis and the other from 
San Francisco, asking him to come over. These wore spoken to by t^chmalx, his 
servant girl, and Miss Antoine. Further corroboration of his inicnlitm to leave 
is (1) on the morning of 21st December he raised a further £30 from Mr, Liddell, 
pawnbroker, on his brooch, and on the seme day tried to sell the ticket; (2) he 
wrote to the Post Office for payment of the money at his credit j (3) he wiretl to 
Dent, London, to send on his watch, which was being repaired, immediately; (4) 
on the Monday morning he gave notice to the servant girl that she* would not be 
required after the following Saturday (these events all happened bi'fore the murder); 
(5) on the Tuesday morning he redeemed a pair of binoculars frtwi another pawn¬ 
broker whose assistant, Kempton, proved this, and who stated that he was in 
no way excited; (6) on the 23rd and 24th December ho made inquiries at Cook’s 

« ng Offices regarding berths, and betrayed no signs of any excitement; on 
rd he was, in the evening, in Johnston’s billiard room, which ho used to 
frequent; and on the 24th he spent the afternoon about Glasgow with his friend 
Cameron, who gave evidence; (7) on Friday morning a Mrs, Freedman and her 
sister arrived from London to take over his flat, so that ho and Miss Antoine 
left on Friday night. 


A rumour got abroad at the time to the effect that he hooked to London 
and left the train at Liverpool. This rumour was published in the various news¬ 
papers, to Slater’s great prejudice, but nothing of the kind was proved at the 
trial. The Police were evidently misled by the fact that he wimt by a I.)Ondon 
train, but it was proved that there were two carriages in that train for Liverpool, 
and also that Slater’s luggage, consisting of nine boxes, was labelled to XJverpool, 
The Porter who labelled the luggage was called, and stated that Slater told him 
that he was going to Liverpool, and entered a Liverpool carrlago. 


The point was also raised against Slater that he used various aliases. He had 
been staying apart from his wife for about four years, during which time he 
cohabited with Antoine. She stated that Slater’s wife was a drunken 
woman, and caused him a deal of trouble. At one time ho adopted the name of 
** George,” and when he came to Glasgow on the last occasion no took the name 
of “Anderson.” On the voyage to America he took the name of Otto Sando, 
because his luggage was labelled O.S. At times he called himself a dentist. 
There was no evidence that he really was a dentist. Miss Antoine explained 
that he adopted the title of dentist, as he required a designation of sonio sort, 
although he was a gambler. A great deal was published in the newspapers about 
a hammer that had been found in one of his boxes. This turned out to be an 
ordinary small domestic nail hammer, jpurchased on a card containing several other 
tools, the lot costing only 2s. 6d. He, of course, took the hammer to America 
'with him with all the ,rest of his belongings. 

Nothing incriminating was found in any of .his boxes. 
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No evidence whatever was led to show how the murderer gained access to 
the house. 

It will be conceded that identification evidence, especially in a serious charge 
of this kind, must be examined very carefully, and should have little weight 
attached to it, unless it is very clear. 

To sum up, the only real evidence in the case is that of those who saw a 
man running away on toe night of the murderand, as has been pointed out, 
these witnesses had only a momentary glance at him. Adams does not positively 
identify the prisoner a.s the man. He says he closely resembles him. 

Lambic’s Now York evidence has already been referred to, and her evidence 
at the trial cannot bo reconciled with it. 

Lambio and Barrownian both saw him in custody before trying to identify 
him iti New York, and the latter, before identifying him, was shown his photo- 
graph. 

All tho other identifying witnesses c«aUed to give evidence as to his having 
been seen in the vicinity on days previous to the murder were taken down to 
the Central Police Office when Slater returned from America to identify him. 
Thev wore shown into one room together, and then separately taken into a room 
in tlie Police Oflicc, where Slater wa.s amongst about a dozen men, none of whom 
were like him. (Cunningham says she could see that the other men were police¬ 
men in plain clothes.) All these witnesses knew that Slater had arrived from 
America, and was in the room. They had all read his description in the news¬ 
papers, or had seen his photograph. They all, therefore, looked for, and had 
no difficulty in pointing out, a dark, foreign-looking man, with a somewhat 
peculiarly shaped nose. It is submitted that this is not identification evidence in 
tho proper sense at all. Had these people been able to pick out, as their man, 
from amongst several others, a man whose description they only know from what 
they had pri'viouslv seen of him, unassisted hy description, arid unassisted by a 
photograph, tho value of their evidence would have been entirely different. 

Some Crown witnesses ideni,irir>d him as the man they had seen and talked 
to (Shipping Clerk, Porter, &c.), but they, of course, were able to do so. None 
of the identifying witnesses had ever spoken to him. 

Identification evidence is a class of evidence which the law distrusts. The 
most famous authority is the case of Adnlf Beck. Bock was, in 1896, sentenced 
to seven years' penal ser\dtnde, on the evidence of ten women, who swore po.gitively 
that he was a man whom they had each met on two occasions, and spent some 
time with in their own houses, and who had defrauded them, and on the evidence 
of two policemen, who swore positively that Beck was the man who had been 
previously convicted of similar crimes, taken along with certain circumstantial 
ovidnnee—that he was known to frequent a hotel, on the notepaper of which one 
of the wnmen had received a letter. Again, in 1904, Beck was convicted of similar 
crimes on similar evidence. It was subsequently demonstrated that Beck com¬ 
mitted none of the crimes, b\it that a man bearing a general similarity to him 
-was the criminal. 

In the report issued by the Commission appointed to investigate the matter, 
consisting of Lord Collins, Sir Spencer Walpole, and Sir John Edge, the following 
passage occurs:—■“Evidence of identity, upon personal impression, however hrma 
rfds, is of all classe.? of evidence the least to be relied upon, and, unless supported 
by other evidence, an unsafe basis for the verdict of a Jury/' 

Now, the evidence in the Beck case was infinitely more overwhelming and 
consistent than in this case; and the report in the Beck case, and the report on 
which it followed, make it clear that on the evidence in this case the Jury had no 
right to bring in a verdict of ** Guilty." 

A good deal was said the learned Lord Advocate to the Jury about 
Slater's immoral character, ft was not disputed that he was a gambler. It was 
also admitted that he had cohabited for about four years with Madame Antoine, 
who was of doubtful virtue, and who gave evidence. Yet the learned Lord 
Advocate addressed the Jury to the effect that the prisoner “had followed a 
life which descended to the very depth of human degradation, for, by the universal 
judgment of mankind, the man who lived upon the proceeds of prostitution has 
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suak to the lowest depth, and all moral sense in him had been destroyed.*' This 
he cited as proof of the disappearance of an obstacle which had previously been 
in his way, viz.TP/ie<Acr it was conceivalh that such a man as Sinter couiti 
commit such an inhuinaniy brutal crime. The only evidence on that point was 
that of Cameron, Slater’s friend, who, in cross-examination, said he had heard 
that Slater lived on the earnings of prostitution, but who did not say he knew. 
’i'’he Jury were distinctly told by the Lord Advocate, and by the prisoner’s Counsel, 
and by the Judge, to banish from their minds anything they had heard rt-garding 
ihe man’s character j but they had previously heard all about it, and the Memorialist 
feels strongly that they were evidently unaole to do so. 

Public feeling is also very strong on the point that the question of Slater’s 
character should never have been brought before the Jury. 

The Memorialist thinks it is only fair to prisoner to point out that he was 
all along anxioue to give evidence on his own behalf. He was advised by his 
Counsel not to do so, but not from any knowledge of guilt. He had undergone 
the strain of a four days' trial. He speaks rather broken English—although quite 
intelligibly—with a foreign accent, and he had been in custody since January. 

Apart from what has been set forth above, your Memorialist begs to draw 
attention to the fact that on the Crown list of witnesses is the name of a witness, 
^liss Agnes Brown (No. 46). This lady is 30 years of age, and a very intelligent 
school teacher. Your Memorialist is informed that she told the Police and Pro¬ 
curator-Fiscal that on the night of the murder, about ten minutes pa.d seven 
o’clock, two men in company rushed along West Princes Street from the direction 
of Miss Gilchrist’s house, and passed close to her at the corner of West Princes 
Street and West Cumberland Street; that one of them was dressed in a blue 
Melton coat with a dark velvet collar, black boots, and without a hat; that both 
men ran past the opening of West Cumberland Street, straight on along West 
Princes Street, crossed West Princes Street, and ran down Rupert Street, a street 
further west, and opening off the opposite side of West Princes Street. Your 
Memorialist understands that, in the identification proceedings before referred to, 
this witness pointed out Slater as the man in the Melton coat, as she thought. 
This witness’s evidence is thus in sharp contradiction on material points to that 
of the message girl Barrowman (who had only a momentary glance at the man), 
but upon whose evidence so much weight has evidently been laid, and who says 
that Slater was dressed in a light coat, a Donegal hat. and brown boots, was 
alone, and ran down West Cumberland Street . 

Your Memorialist respectfully submits that this illustrates tho danger of con¬ 
victing a man upon the kind of evidence given in this case. Mi.^s Brown waa in 
attendance at the trial, but was not called as a witness. Even on the evidenro led, 
the votes of two more jurymen in his favour would have liberated tho pri.soner. 
In England the probability is that a conviction would never have been obtained. 

Your Memorialist is authorised to state that Slater’s Counsel agree that tho 
evidence did not justify the conviction. 

Your Memorialist, who has all along acted as Slater’s Solicitor since he wa-< 
brought hack from America after the Extradition Proceedings, and who has had 
very many interviews with Slater, begs respectfully to state his absolute belief in 
Slater’s innocence. 

May it therefore please the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 
Scotland to take this Memorial into his most favourable considorntion, 
and thereafter to advise His Most Gracious Majesty to exercise bis 
royal prerogative to the effect of commuting the sentence passed upon 
the prisoner, or to do otherwise as in the circumstances may seem 
just. 


And your Memorialist will ever pray. 


Ewing Spsues, 

190 West George Street, Glasgow, 
Oscar Slater^s Solicitor, 

Dated this seventeenth day of May, One 
thousand nine hundred and nine. 

264 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Deposition of Aonbs Baowk 

At Glasgow, th© thirty-first day of December, One thousand nine hundred and 
eight years. 

In presence of Arthur Thomson Glegg, Esq., advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of 
Lanarkshire, 

Compeared Agnes Bbown, who, being solemnly sworn and examined, 


1 am thirty years of age, a school teacher, and reside at 4B Grant Street, 
Glasgow. 

On Monday, 21st December, 1908, about 7.8 p.m., I left the house there 
to attend evening classes in Dunard Street School. I went west along Grant Street 
to West Cumberland Street, and turned north along the east side of that street 
till I came to West Princes Street. I was in the act of stepping off the foot pave¬ 
ment there to cross West Princes Street at an angle towards Carrington Street 
(a north-westerly direction) when two men came rushing past me from the direction 
of George*s Hoad. They were on foot pavement (south foot pavement of West 
Princes Street). TOiey were going very quickly, and the one nearest me came 
against me in passing; he merely touched me. He never spoke, however, and 
both continued running west along West Princes Street. They kept on the foot 
pavement for a little (ustance, and then they crossed to the centre of the street. 

I stood for a moment at the corner of Carrington Street to see where they 
went, and they turned down Rupert Street towards Great Western Road. I then 
passed down Carrington Street to Great Western Road, but I saw no more of 
them. In crossing that road 1 saw the time on a dock in a chemist’s shop— 
that it was then 7.12. 

I returned homo from my classes shortly after ten o’clock and then learnt of 
Misa Gilchrist’s murder from my two sisters, 

I did not at the time associate the two men with the murder, but next morn¬ 
ing, after reading a description in the Glasgow Herald of a man who was said to 
have left deceased’s house, I thought he might be one of the two men referred to. 

I did not see the face of either man, but, so far as I could make out, they were 
each about thirty years of age, and about 5 feet 9 inches in height. The one next 
me was of medium build, with dark hair, and seemed to he clean shaven. He 
wore a three-quarter length grey-coloured overcoat—I think tweed—dark trousers, 
probably brown, dark tweed cap without flaps, and had both hands in his coat 
pockets as he ran away. I took no notice of hia boots. 

The man furthest irom me was of medium build, but seemed to be squarer 
than the other man. He had very dark hair, probably jet black, well groomed 
and glossy, and was bareheaded. 

He wore a navy blue overcoat with velvet collar, dark trousers, and black 
boots. 

He had also a stand-up white collar, which seemed very clean, and carried 
something in his left hand, the one furthest from me. 

I could not say what this was. It might have been a walking-stick, but I 
thought it looked clumsier than a walking-stick. 

I know the house which was occupied by Miss Gilchrist. 

Zt is about ZOQ yards east from the corner of West Cumberland Street and 
Princes Street* where the two men ran past me. 

All which I declare to be truth. ^ 

Aokbs Beown. 

A. T. Gebgg. 


Re-examined, says— 

I adhere to the above statement as correct, and have to add that on Sunday^ 
21st February, I saw in the Centra! Police Office prisoner, Oscar Slater, 

He was then dressed in a grey Melton overcoat with velvet collar, and was 
bareheaded. 
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I recognised him as one of the two men I had seen running away on the 
Monday night in question. He was bareheaded when I saw him running away, 
and the man who was with him was wearing a dark, close-fitting cap. 

It is possible that Slater might be wearing another coat under the Melton over¬ 
coat, as the latter is large enough to cover aimthiT overcoat. 

I also recognised Slater by his profile. I did not get a front view of his face, 
but I picked him out of a number of men, twelve to fourteen, as I think, in the 
police office, and I have not the slightest doubt about him. 

It was not only by his profile and back view but the shape of his neck and 
ears and square shoulders. 

I did not see Slater with a cap or hat when ho was running away, but the 
man who was with him had a cap like the dark greenish cap shown mo. 

I think the second man resembles a man whom I had seen repeatedly in Grant 
Street, always between seven and eight- That ptrret runs purallol with West 
Princes Street. 

I have seen Miss Gilchrist frequently at her back bedroom window, and 1, 
have seen her lift the window, I cannot say that I saw lier put anything out. 
These occasions were when she seemed to be dressing. 

Also truth. 

Aones Beown, 


APPKNDfX V. 


Act of An-TOTTitNAL Relative to Capital Sentenckh 
A t Edinburgh, the first day of June, Nineteen hundred and nine. 
Present^ 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justico-Coneral. 

The Right Hon. tbo Lord Justice-Clerk. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Kinncar. 

The Hon. Lord Guthrie. 


Tlie Lord Justice-General, Lord Justice-Clerk, and Lords Corntnissioners of 
Justiciary, by virtue of the powers conferred upon the Court by an Act pa.ssed in 
the third session of the second Parliament of King Charle.^ tho Second, entitiiled 
“Act concerning the Regulations of Judicatories,” and “The Criminal Procedure 
(Scotland) Act, 1887,” 50 & 51 Viet. cap. 35, do hereby enact and declare that 
from and after tho passing hereof the mode of pronouncing and recording tho 
sentence of death shall be as follows, Hdelicit :— 

1. After the verdict of the jury finding the pannel guilty has been r#*corded, 
the judge or judges present shall sign the sentenee of death on & paper separate 
from the record, and immediately thereafter the presiding judge snail pronounce 
sentence. The said sentence may be wholly written or partly written and partly 
printed. * ^ 


2. Immediately thereafter the clerk shall engross the said sentence in the recowl, 
and the 3 udg 6 or judges present shall sign the same. 


3. It shall not be necessary that the pannel should 
the presiding judge shall have pronounced sentence. 


be present in Court after 


4. The Court shall not proceed to other business until the said sentence has 
been engrossed in the record and signed as above provided. 


The said Lords ordain this Act to be recorded 
printed. 


in the Books of Adjournal and 
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APPENDIX Vr. 

COPY of Statements submitted to the Secebtary foe Scotland, and of thff 
Evidence taken at the Inquiry held by the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, on 
the 23rd, 24th, and 25th April, 1914. 


Scottish Office, 

Whit eh all, 

8 th April, 1914. 
Sir. 

As you are aware, the Secretary for Scotland has recently received 
through Mr. David Cook, Writer, Glasgow, certain information bearing upon the 
case of Oscar Slater, who was convicted of murder in the High Court, Edinburgh, 
on 6th May, 1909, and sentenced to death, which sentence was afterwards com¬ 
muted tn penal servitude for life. The information in question is submitted 
by Detf’ctiye Lieutenant Trench, of the Glasgow Police Force, and ia of such o. 
nature a.fi in the ScLTetary fnr Scotland's opinion to call for full inquiry. Mr. 
!M*Kiiinon Wood understahila with satisfaction that you are prepared to conduct 
an inquiry into these matters, and I am accordingly to transmit to you Mr. 
Trenc'h’a statemont and relative dociunents, and to intimate to you that the 
Secretary for Scotland appoints you to inquin^ and report thereon for his con- 
siderat'r'i, 

3ii !he opinion of the Recrotarv for Scotland, as advised, the inquiry should be 
loonductf'd in private, should be limited to questions of fact, and should in no 
way ndate to the conduct of the trial, a view in which lie understands you 
concur, but subject to thoijo limitations it is his desire that you should exercise 
your own discretion as to the conduct of the inquiry. 

I am to add that the cxpen.sos of the inquiry will be defrayed from the Vote 
for Law Charges, ibc., in Scotland. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood will bo glad to receive in due enurso your formal 
acceptance of the appointment herein intimated, and should there be any matters 
on wliich you desire further information or guidance he will be pleased to give 
them his consideration. 

I am, &e., 

(Signed) John Lamb. 

flames G. Millar, Esq., K.O., 

Sheriff of Lanarkshire, Glasgow. 


Sheriff’s Chambers, 

County Buildings, Gla-sgow, 

27th April, 1914, 

Sm 

In terms of your letter of the 8th instant, I received instructions to hold 
an inquiry into certain information bearing upon the case of Oscar Slater, who 
was convicted of murder in the High Court, Edinburgh, on 6th Hay, 1909, which 
was submitted to you by Detective Lieutenant Trench, of the Glasgow Police 
Force, through Mr. David Cook, Writer, Glasgow. The inquiry was to bo 
conductf‘d in private, limited to questions of fact, and should in no way relate to 
the conduct of the trial. 

On receiving these instructions I , communicated with Oaptam Stevenson, 
Chief Const-able of the Glasgow Police, and Mr. J. N. Hart, Procurator-Fiscal, 
At interviews with these gentlemen they promised me every assistance. 

The method of the inquiry was as follows;—As it was an extrajudicial one, 
the witnesses were not put on oathi but they were warned to tell the trutiL 
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Ths only peiaons prasent were the witness, Mr. Andrew Sandilands, my clerks 
and myself. I put questions to the witnesses and dictated the purport of the 
answers to Mr. Sandilands, who took it down in longhand. At the conclusion 
of the statement it was read over to the witness and signed by him as being 

true. . ■ • • V 

With regard to the manner of those making statements, I think it is enough 
to say that Miss Birrell and Miss Brown seemed to me to be very intelligent, 
cPTefnl, and trustworthy witnesses. Mrs. Gillon, Miss Mary Barrowman, anti 
Mr. MacBrayne seemed to me to be honest and anxious to tell the truth. ^ I 
should further say that Miss Birrell, Mrs. Gillon, and certain of the police 
witnesses exhibited signs of great surprise when Lieutenant Trenches statements 
were read to them. 

With these explanations 1 beg humbly to report the statements made at the 
inquiry for your consideration. 

I return Lieutenant Trench’s precognition, with the accompanying papers 
which you sent to me. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Jambs G. Millah. 

The Bight Hon. T. McKinnon Wood, M.P., 

Secretary for Scotland, 

Scottish Office, Whitehall, London. 


Statement of Detective Lieutenant Teench Submitted to 
THE SecretABY for Scotland. 

John Thomson Trench (45), Detective Lieutenant Glasgow Police Force, Central 
Division, says:— 

1 joined the Glasgow Police Force as constable in May, 1893. I have been 
promoted from time to time. My last promotion was in November, 1912, when I 
received my commission as Lieutenant of Police. 

The murder of Miss Gilchrist having taken place in the Western District, the 
police of that Division were first on the scene with regard to investigation. The 
matter being a grave one, the assistance of the Central Division was necessary. I 
was one of the officers deputed to make certain inquiries. Latterly the case 
was pr^tically taken from the Western, and all investigations, &c., were made 
by officials of the Central Division. On the night of the murder, Superintendent 
Ord and Lieutenant Gordon visited Gilchrist’s house. On their return to the 
Central, Gordon gave such information as he had gleaned. 1 was one of the 
officers present. Keith was another. Along with Keith I went to the door 
of the nouse. We did not enter. At this time the only description of the 
wianted man which we had to go upon was the description to be found in No. 1 
of the Inventory herewith. (It will be noted that the description is meagre 
indeed.) 

I am aware that on 22nd December, the day after the murder, Superintendent 
Douglas, along with Detectives Pyper and Dornan, drove in a taxi-cab to the 
house^ of A.B,* ^ I am also aware that they did so in view of the information 
supplied by Nellie Lambie. I have endeavoured from time to time to elicit 
what took place in A.B.’s house, but I am without information. 

On 23rd December I was instructed by Chief Superintendent Orr to visit 
and take a statement from Miss Birrell, 19 Blythswood Drive. I had particular 
instructions ^ to question her with regard to A.B. and as to what Lambie said 
when she visitea her house on the night of the murder. I visited Miss Birrell, 
and. from her received the statement word for word as contained in her precog- 


*The le^s A.B. ub sttlistitutBd for the name throughout. Certain passages in the statement 
rdatmg to A.B. have been omitted, and these omissions are marked by asterisks 
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nition No. 2 of the Inventory. On receiving the statement I returned to the 
Central Police Office.^ I toH Superintendent Orr and Superintendent Ord what 
]\Iiss Birrell had said. Chief Superintendent Orr seemed impressed with the 
statement, and remarked **This is the first real clue we have got.” I was 
instructed to write out the statement. I did so. In handing that statement to 
Superintendent Ord, he said, “I have been ringing up Douglas (that is, Super¬ 
intendent Douglas, of the Western), and he is convinced that A.B. had nothing 
to do with it.” 

Up to this point there had been no mention of a man with a peculiarly 
t\vis:4'd imse, and no mention of a Donegal hat. 

On Thursday, 4th December, the girl Barrowman came into the case. At 
that- time she was living at 9 Seamore Street. At the same address there resided 
Detective M'Gimpsey of the Northern Division, now Lieutenant M'Gimpsey of 
the Central Division. 

Reference is here made to No. 3 of the Inventory. For the first time a 
man with a nose slightly turned to the right comes into the case, but it will 
be noticed that the word ** Donegal,” somewhat glibly used by Lambie and 
Barrowman at the trial, has not come into any of the descriptions. I will deal 
with how the word “Donegal** came into the case. 

A comparison of Lambie’s description with Barrowman*s description is sig¬ 
nificant. 

A reference, to No. 3 of the Inventory shows that the police evidently 
believed that the man whom Barrowman had seen was not the same man as had 
left. ihi‘ house when Lambie entered. In point of fact, the police first believed 
that, there were two men connected with the crime. Latterly the two men became 
one—Oscar Slater. I particularly draw attention to page 299 of the book of the 
trial, and to the portion underlined.* 

On 25th December a man named Allan MXean, who was a witness at the 
trial, called at the Central Police Station and made the statement, a copy of 
which is No. 4 of Inventory. But for MXean’s call, Slater's name would in 
my view never have been connected with the tragedy. The pawn ticket referred 
to in the statement was proved on inquiry' to relate to a brooch which at no time 
was the property of ^liss Gilchrist. The brooch was in pawn on the day of 
the murder. I wish particularly to draw attention to the fact that following 
MXean*s call the machinery was put in motion to find Slater in order to clear 
up the matter of the brooch. Of course every possible suggestion that might 
lead to a result was followed up. 

Detective Inspector Powell was sent with Allan M'liean to search for Slater, 
and it militated against Slater that Powell did not there and then interview 
him. MXean only knew Slater as “ Oscar,” and Powell was despatched to make 
inquiries with regard to a Mr. Oscar, In point of fact, had Powell been bold 
enough to have knocked at Slater's door, he would have seen Slater, and the 
matter could have been cleared at least so far as the brooch was concerned. 
I refer to No. 5 of Inventory—Powell’s statement. He was not examined as 
a witness. In this connection I also refer to the evidence of the porters, John 
Cameron and John Mackay, No. 13 of Inventory. It will be seen that they 
were engaged on the 25th of December by Slater between the hours of six 
and seven o'clock. In other words, Slater made arrangements for his departure 
before MXean had been at the Central Police Ofl&ce and before Powell had made 
such m<^uiries as he did. 

Until 2 p.m. on Saturday, 26th December, no reference from any witness 
can be had relating to a man with a Donegal hat. The Donegal hat came into 
the case not from Barrowman, Adams, nr Lambie, or from any other Crown 
witness, unless MXean mentioned that Slater was in the habit of wearing a 
Donegal hat. Further, by this time there was every opportunity to find out 
what manner of clothing and what particular manneir of head covering Slater 
was in the habit of weanng. It is only too significant that the two vital 
witnesses, Lambie and Barrowman, had given their statements describing a man 
with a head covering entirely different to a Donegal hat. I refer to No. 6 of 
Inventory issued on Saturday, 26th December, from which it will be seen that 


* This and subnequent similar refereneea are to the first edition of the present Report.-»En, 
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by this date a fairly accurate description of Slater had been procured somewhere 
and somehow. 

When it was learned by the police that Slater had fled, or rather believed 
by them that he had done so, it was assumed that he had gone to London. The 
only authority for such an assumption is to be found in the statement of 
Lieutenant Gordon, who had interviewed Slater’s maid. Comparing the state¬ 
ment referred to with Gordon’s evidence at the trial (page 176), underlined, 
disposes that Gordon materially altered the statement made to him by the maid. 
This ^int is of vital importance. Detective Anderson was on Saturday morning, 
26th December, instructed to make inquiries at tlie various railway stations. 
Reference is made to his s^tement. No. 7 of Inventory. It will be seen that 
Anderson obtained information that two railway tickets to London for the 9,5 
p.m. train on Friday night had been issued to a man 31 to 32 yojirti of a.ge, 
5 feet 4 or 5 inches in height, dark hair and complexion, light dark moustache. 
This description was supplied by the witness Brown, the booking clerk who 
issued the tickets. No inquiry was made regarding Liverpool by the police. 
It_ will be noticed that the police did not direct their attention to passengers who 
might have hooked for Liverpool. 

It is now well known that on the night when Slater and his woman left 
Glasgow there was a through carriage to Liverpool attached to the 9.5 p.m. 
train. This was Christmas night, hence the unusual practice. I also know 
that when Slater’s agent was making inquiries regarding the through carriage, 
he was told repeatedly by various ofiicials in the Central Station that it was 
imbbish, there was no through carriage. In that connection it must be noted 
that Slater all along persisted that he travelled in a through carriage. Latterly 
an official was found who did remember that there was a through carriage on 
C^istmas night.^ It is of the utmost importance to have regard to the fact 
that only two tickets were issued at the Central Station for Liverpool for the 
9.5 trmn; that only two persons left the train at Liverpool (Slater and his 
woman). I refer to No. B of the Inventory, being telegram from Chief of 
Police, Liverpool, to Chief of Police, Glasgow; No. 9 of Inventory, telegram 
frtm Chief of Police, Liverpool, to Chief of Police, Glasgow; No. 10 of Inventory, 
being statements of Detective Chief In.spector Duckworth and Detective Sub- 
Inspector Bell, of the Liverpool City Police. 

It is beyond doubt that if Slater and his woman travelled to Liverpool 
witti ^ndon tickets, four people must have left the train at Liverpool—the persons 
who travelled to Liverpool with Liverpool tickets, and Slater W his woman, 
who are sa-id to l^ve trav^ed with London tickets. It is self-evident that only 
two persons^ teavelled to Liverpool. These were Slater and hia woman. 

gfc Liverpool, Slater and his woman proceeded to the North 
W^ton Hotel. Inference is here mads again to the telegram and statements, 
made no swret of who he was, where he was going, 

^ere he had come from. Max Rattman produced at the trial a letter dated 
26th Dw^ber, 1^8. The letter will be found on page 301 of the book. It will 
be noted that, with the exception of the letter to Rattman, all the other evidence 
was suppressed or at least not brought forward. Emphasis was laid bv the 

0“ the®steamer Slater haS changed Ms „me to 
Otto Sando. It is worthy of comment that if he was changing his name with 
a purpose, he would not have used a name anything like Os^. In fact hia 
is* initials O.B. ^en baggage arrived at the Central Police 
^ package bore labda, “Lime Street, Liverpool” I read the 
labels. mere seems nothing paouhar in Slater changing his name on the 
ebmmer. He was known m Glasgow as Anderson, and in Edinburgh as Smita, 
My eiperiOTBe u a detective warrants me in saying that men who like Slater 
hvB OT their wits not infrequently change their names ’ ’ 

convince me that, so far from Slater absowiding 
hu departure for Liverpool to catch the " Lusitania ” waa as onef 
M daylight. S^ter s maid furnished Gordon with an address in London wI^b 
P oliJ Police commumcatTd irith Te Lwdon 

dinTte inquiry should be made of the maid in the hope ^t a mo“ 

dpfin^ statement as to where Slater had gone would be forthcoming. On m 
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December a telegram was received that the maid had stated that Slater and his 
woman had gone to Liverpool and were travelling to America. The maid, it 
may be mentioned, is anything but a flupnt English speaker. It was in this 
way that the Glasgow Police directed inquiry at Liverpool. 

I refer to No. 11 of Inventory—statements by Mary Cooper and Catherine 
Fitzpatrick. These pei'sons were not examined at the trial. They were not 
even on the Crown List, Every one who has seen Slater is impressed with his 
distinct foreign appearance. I draw attention to the fact that no witness adduced 
at the trial who had seen the supposed ninrderor spoke of him as of foreign 
appearance. Cooper speaks of him as a Gernmn Jew. 

On 3rd January, 1909, along with Detective Keith, I visited Nellie Lambie 
at 15 South Kinning Place, at the house of her aunt. She was lodging there. 
I had with me a sketch of Oscar Slater which I had received from Superintendent 
Ord. I showed the sketch to Lambic. She could not identify. She said she 
did not know him. The sketch was a fair ropresentaiion of Slater, and had 
evidently been drawn by some one who knew him. Although I had not spoken 
to Lambie, I was aware, having taken Miss Birrell’s statement, that she had 
declared that A.B. was the man. I touched on A.B., asking her if she really 
thought he. was the man she saw. Her answer "was, “ It’s gey funny if it wasn’t 
him I saw.” . . . My conclusion after meeting Lambie was that if she had 

had any one to support her she would have sworn to A.B. So much impressed 

was I that I mentioned the fact to Snpcrintenrlent Ord next morning, asking 
if he thought that A.B. might not be the man. His only answer was, “Douglas 
has cleared up all that, what can we do? ” 

Compare Lambie’s evidence, page 64 of the book (underlined), with the state¬ 
ment which she made on the night of the murder and which she persisted in on 
the 3rd of January. Her evidence cannot be characterised as a mistake, iliere 
is another word for it. Lambic knew A.B. as a visitor to the house. Her 
identification of him is more valuable because of that fact. If A.B. was the man 
whom Lambie saw leaving the house as she entered, the whole mystery (as yet 
unexplained) of how the murderer obtained access to the house is cleared up. 

I am forced to the conclusion that Mary Barrowman was not at or near Miss 

Gilchrifit’a close at the time the murderer rushed therefrom. I have had from 

her employer and from his sister an emphatic statement, No, 15 of Inventory, that 
Barrowman did not deliver a message on the night of the 21st at Howitt’s 
house. In the original statement supplied by Barrowman to the police, No. 12 
of Inventory, she makes no mention of having been at a Band of Hope meeting. 
In the statement I find as follows, vis.:—“Shortly after 7 p.m. on Monday, 
“21st December, 1908, I was on my way from the shop with a message to Cleve- 
“land Street, and was passing along VC'eat Princes Street, and when near close 
“ No, 47 (where hTr. Adams resides) I saw a man running out of the close No. 
“49, and he looked towards St. George’s Road and immediately turned west- 
“ wards. I wondered what was wrong, and turned round and watched him, 
“ following him a few yards, and saw that he turned into West Cumberland 
“Street, running all the time. 

“ I went and delivered my message and returned to the shop by Woodlands 
“ Road, and after leaving onr shop at 8 p.m. I went to my brother’s shop at 
“ 480 St. Vincent Street, and while going there I again passed' along West Prmces 
“Street, and saw a crowd opposite No, 49, and learned of the murder, and I 
“then thought of the man I had seen running out of the close there. He was 
“a man about 28 or 30 years of age, tall and slim build, no hair on face, long 
“features, nose slightly turned to the right, dressed in a fawn overcoat like 
“ waterproof, dark trousers, brown boots, and tweed cloth hat of respectaJble 
“ appearance. 

“ I did not see any other person near the close or about, but I think I could 
“ recognise the man again, although I could not say that I ever saw him before.” 

I refer to Barrowman's evidence, pages 108 to 115 of the book, in particular 
the passages underlined. If one would put themselves to the trouble of com¬ 
paring the statements, it cannot be doubted but that Barrowman either Hed in 
her original statement or lied at the trial. 
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There is no reference in her original statement to any Band of Hope meet¬ 
ing, nor is there any reference to a man knocking up against her. The state¬ 
ment with regard to the knocking up against her is either of her own invention 
or most have been put into her mouth. 

I have drawn in red ink on the plan at the end of the book the^ route which 
Barrowman swore she followed from her employer’s shop at Barrington Drive 
to Howitt’s house at Cleveland Street. A glance will suffice to let one under¬ 
stand that she chose a most roundabout and circuitous means of arriving at her 
destination. I have gone over the ground and, as near as may he, Barrowman 
added somewhere between 10 and 15 minutes to her journey. In short, if she 
had chosen the natural route she would not have been in West Princes Street 
at all, unless to cross the street, but not at a point near to Gilchrist’s house. 

Couple the circuitous route which undoubtedly Barrowman says she followed 
with the fact that she neither saw Adams, Lambie, Miss Adams nor Mrs. Liddell, 
the four people who rushed out hot haste upon the heels of the murderer. None 
of them saw Barrowman, notwithstanding the fact that you will find in her 
evidence that she was there for such a length of time as to enable her to follow 
the man for a certain distance, turn again, passing Miss Gilchrist’s close. 

Instead of finding anything or any one to corroborate Barrowman that she 
was at or near the close when the murderer left the close, everything goes to 
prove that her story of having seen the man was a cock-and-bull story of a 
young girl who was somewhat late in getting home and who wished to take the 
edge on by a little sensationalism. 

Slater on arriving in Grlasgow had with him nine packages: a number of 
these were trunks, and had not been opened. They were sealed by the American 
police. I was present when the packages were opened. Every package and 
trunk was carefully and systematically packed. A very considerable amount of 
time must have been spent in the packing. The linen and fine underwear were 
folded with camphor interposing between the layers. In no sense did the trunks 
reveal a hurried departure. 

Prom a trunk I lifted the hammer upon which the Crown built their theory 
of the commission of the crime. Alongside of the hammer were other took 
which go to make up the card bought by Slater. The hammer weighed one-half 
pound. I saw nothing on the shaft to indicate to me that it had been either 
scraped or cleaned. For what it may he worth I look upon the hammer as a 
most unlikely instrument to have caused the injuries. Like Dr. Adams, who 
was not used as a witness although the first medical man on the scene, I lean 
to the view that Miss Gilchrist was done to death by a chair. 

(Signed) JoHir Thomson Trench. 


Docttmbnts Produced bx Detective Lieutenant Trench 

AND BeEERRED to IN HIS STATEMENT. 

No. (1). 

9.40 p.m. An old lady was murdered in her house at 15 Queen’s Terrace 
between 7 and 7.10 p.m. to-day by a man from 25 to 30, 6 feet 7 or 8, t.Tn'nira 
clean shaven. Wore a long grey overcoat and dark cap. 

, Robbery appears to have been the object of the murderer, as a number of 
boxes in a bedroom were opened and left lying on the floor. A large-sized 
crescent-shaped gold brooch, set with diamonds, lar^ diamonds in centre, graduat¬ 
ing towards the points, is missing and may be in possession of the murderer. 
The diamonds are set in silver. No trace of the murderer has been got. Con¬ 
stables will please warn booking clerks at railway stations, as the murderer will 
have bloodstains on his clothing. Also warn Pawns on opening regarding brooch 
and keep a sharp look-out. 
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No. (2). 

Margaret BirreU, lata of 19 Blythswood Drive, now residing at 6 Kelvinaide 
Terrace, or 275 Wilton Street, Glasgow;— 

1 am niece of the late Marion Gilchrist, who residad at 15 Queen’s Terrace, 
West Princes Street. My mother was a sister of the deceased. Miss Gilchrist 
was not on good terms with her relations. Few, if any, visited her. . . . 

I can never forget the night of the murder. Miss Gilchrist’s servant, Nellie 
Lambie, came to my door about 7.15, She was excited. She pulled the bell 
violently. On the door being opened she rushed into the house and exclaimed, 
*’Oh, Miss Birrell,^ Miss Birrell, Miss Gilchrist has been murdered, she is lying 
“dead in the dining-room, and oh, Miss Birrell, I saw the man who did it.” 
I replied, “ My God, Nellie, this is awful. Who was it, do you know him? “ 
Nellie replied, “ Oh, Miss Birrell, I think it was A B. I am sure that it was 
“A.B.” I said to her, “My God, Nellie, don’t say that. . . . Unless you 

“are very sure of it, Nellie, don’t say that.” She again repeated to me that 

she was sure it was A.B. The same evening Detectives Pyper and Doruan 
visited me, and I learned from them that she had told them that it was A.B, 
I told a number of my friends about it, including a member of the Glasgow Cor¬ 
poration, who communicated with Chief Superintendent Orr. On Wednesday 

afternoon, 23rd December, 1908, Detective Trench visited me, aud I told him 

exactly what Lambie had told me. 


No. (3). 

Thursday, 24th December, 1908, 7 p.m. 

Description of a man who was seen to leave the close leading to Miss Gil¬ 
christ’s house at 16 Queen's Terrace, West Princes Street, shortly after 7 p.m. 
on 21st instant (the night of the murder), and run westwards and turn into West 
Cumberland Street. 

A man 28 to 30 years, tall and thin, no hair on face, nose slightly turned 
to one side (thinks right), dressed in fawn-coloured overcoat (thinks waterproof), 
dark trousers, tweed cloth hat, latest make, and thinks of dark colour, brown 
boots. 

This man may have some connection with the murder but he should not be 
confounded with the man seen to leave the house the servant and Mr. Adams. 
If any of your officers or constables should recognise this man from description, 
send immediate information to Detective Department. 

Remark by Detective Trench: 

NoU .—The above was circulated throughout the country from the description 
supplied by Mary Barrowman. It will be noted that it is slightly different from 
her description, viz., “long features” is omitted and never appears again. 
Instead of “nose slightly turned to right,” it now reads “nose slightly turned 
“to one side, thinks right.” Instead of “fawn overcoat” it now reads “fawn¬ 
-coloured overcoat,” &c., See. Ihe footnote clearly shows that, even allowing 
that Barrowman saw the man at the time and place stated, he was not thought 
to be the some man seen by Lambie and Adams. 


No. (4). 

From Copying Book No. 45, page 1, Headquarters, Glasgow City Police. 
Murder of Marion Gilchrist. 

AlUn M‘Lean, a cycle dealer of 100 Agnes Street, Maryhill, says:— ’ 

I am a member of the Slope! Club, 24 India Street. During the pasD few 
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weeks a man named Oscar Slater, a German Jew about 30 yews of age, 5 feet 
8 inches in height, clean shaven, nose slightly twisted to one side, has been fre- 
Quenting the club and has latterly become a member of it. I noticed that after 
the murder of Miss Gilchrist on Slst instant he did not return to the club, and 
on hearing that he had been offering a pawn ticket for a valuable diamond brooch 
for sale which was alleged to have been pledged for £50 on the day of the 
murder, I, on Friday, 2Sth instant, went to the Detective Department, Central 
Police Office, and reported the matter. I didn’t know the number of the close 
or the street where Slater resided, but I stated that I would be able to point 
them out. 

Between 7 and 8 o’clock the same night I accompanied Detective Inspector 
Powell to 69 St. George’s Road and pointed out that close as the one where 
Slater was residing under the name of Anderson.^ I know that when Slater was 
proposed as a mender of the club that he gave his address as 136 Renfrew Street, 
though he had not left there for some time. I afterwards heard that Slater 
had left Glasgow a short time after I had pointed out the close where he lived 
to Inspector Powell. 


No. (5). 

William Powell, Detective Inspector, Central Police Office, says— 

I was instructed by Superintendent Ord to accompany the witness McLean on 
Friday, 25th December, and he would point out a close where a man Slater was 
residing. I accompanied him, and he pointed out 69, St. George’s Road. He 
then left me. I went into the close and called at a Miss Bernstein’s house, as 
I knew her well. I spoke to Miss Bernstein in her house and also to her maid, 
and the latter told me that she had seen a man answering the description of 
the man I gave them coming down from Anderson’s house on the top flat. 1 
returned to the Detective Department and reported to Superintendent Ord, who 
arranged for me to go to Slater’s house at night in company with the night 
officers. About 11.30 p.m. Detectives Lyon and Millican came to my house, and 
I accompanied them to 69 St. George’s Road. We went upstairs and knocked at 
the door of Anderson’s house and asked to be admitted. After some time we * 
gained admittance. I asked the servant where Oscar was, but she did not seem 
to understand what I said. I then asked her where the man of the house was, 
and she said No man live here.” I then asked where Madame was, and the 
servant replied, “Madame away for night,” I asked her who was with her, 
and she (the servant] replied, ”A gentleman.” We closed the door of the 
house and commenced a search of same. We did not And any men’s clothing in 
the house, but a wrapper for some small parcel bearing Slater’s name on it, I 
asked the servant, showing her the wrapper, if she knew whom that was for, 
and she replied, “A friend of Madame’s,” and added that they were away 
together. We then went downstairs, and I made inquiries at White’s house 
on the second flat. The servant there informed me that shortly after 8 o’clock 
that night luggage had been carried downstairs from Foulis’ uouse and from 
Anderson’s house (both on top flat), and that Mrs. Bernstein’s maid had seen 
the man Slater cross the road and join a woman, who was supposed to be 
“Madame,” and go down the street together. I then sent Lyon and Millican 
to the Sloper Club in India Street, and they returned in about three-quarters 
of an hour and informed me that Slater had been introduced into the Sloper 
Club by a man named Cameron, who resided in Cambridge Street, and that 
Slater’s address had been given as 136 Renfrew Street, c/o McDonald. We 
proceeded to Mrs. McDonald’s house, but she informed us that she had no lodger 
residing there. We then proceeded to Cambridge Street, where we located 
Cameron, who informed me tnat he had called at Slater’s house at 69 St. George’s 
Road about 6.10 p.m. on Friday, 25th December, 1908, and was informed by the 
servant that a gentleman had called and taken him away, I then questioned 
Cameron about pawn ticket for a brooch and he told me ‘^at he had no 
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pawn ticket, but that Slater had given hini a pawn ticket two or three days ago 
for a brooch that had been pledged in Liddell^s pawn office to sell for him. He 
had been unable to sell it and had returned it to him. 


No. (6). 


Saturday, 26th December, 1908. 

2 p,m. Wanted for identification for the murder at Queen’s Terrace on 
21st instant, “Oscar Slater,” sometimes takes the name of Anderson, a German, 
30 years of age, 5 feet 8, stout, square shouldered, dark hair, clean shaven, may 
have few days* growth of moustache. Nose has been broken and is marked. 
Dressed when last seen in dark jacket suit, cap with flaps fastening with button 
at top; somotimoa wears a soft “Donegal” hat; has a light and a dark coloured 
overcoat, either of which he may be wearing. 

May be accompanied by a woman about 30, tall, stout, good looking, dark 
hair, dressed usually in dark or blue costume, heavy set of furs, sable colour, 
and large blue or black hat with green feathers, residing till yesterday at 69 
6t. George’s Road. 


No. (7). 

Thomas Anderson, Detective Officer, Central District, says— 

On making inquiry at the booking office of the Central Railway Station on 
Saturday, 26th December, 1998, the hooking clerk informed me that he had 
issued two single tickets to London for the 9.5 p.m. train on Friday, 25th December, 
1908, to a man (thinks) 31 to 32 years of age, 5 feet 4 or 5 inches in height, 
dark hair and complexion, and (he thought) Sight dark moustache. He did not 
see the second passenger. 


No. (8). 

Handed in at Liverpool at 4.19 p.m., received here at 4.34 p.m. 

To Chief Constable, Glasgow. 

Me, murder case. Oscar Slater and woman arrived North-Western Hotel early 
morning 26th instant, left 4 p.m. same day, saying they were sailing for America 
on Lusitania.” No trace since leaving hotel. Man and woman giving name Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes, booked third-class passengers on “Lusitania” and embarked 
4,4Q p,m. 26th instant. So far failed to get further particulars about these people. 

Inquiry being continued. 

“ Devoir, Liverpool.” 


No. (9). 


Handed in at Liverpool at 6.10 p.m., received here at 6.17 
To Chief Constable, Glasgow. 

Me murder case. Two passengers giving names Mr. and Mrs. Otto Sando left 
Liverpool on 26th instant on “ Lusitania ” for New Tork, Sando, whose age and 
height agree with Slaber*s description, told shipping officials he was AmerieaQ 
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citizen, had just coma from Glasgow, and had been staying at North-Western 
Hotel, Liverpool. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sando aro berthed in second cabin. 

“Devoir, Liverpool.” 


No. (10). 

Detective Chief-Inspector Duckworth, Liverpool City Police, says— 

On receipt of the telegram from the Chief Constable of Glasgow I made inquiry 
and discovered that only two people came off the Glasgow train, arriving at Lime 
Street at 3.40 a.m, on 26th instant. They engaged a bedroom in the North-Western 
Hotel. .The man gave the name of Oscar Slater, Glasgow, the woman was supposed 
to be his wife, but there is no mention in the books to that effect. The chamber¬ 
maid had a conversation with the woman, who told her that they were about to 
sail by the s.s. “Lusitania” for America. 

She answered the description of the woman said to be with Slater. They 
left the hotel about 4 p.m. same day. 

Detective Sub-Inspector Bell, Liverpool City Police, says— 

I beg to report that I have seen Mr. Forsyth, manager of the second-class 
passenger department for the Gunard Steamship Company, and he stated that he 
booked a man and woman by the s.s. “ Lusitania” for New York. They gave 
the names of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Sando, and he said that he was an American 
citizen and had just come from Glasgow, and was staying at the North-Western 
Hotel. Sando paid £28 and insisted on having an inside* berth. They sailed on 
the “Lusitania” and are berthed in second cabin “G. 1.” Mr. Forsyth cannot 
describe the man, but the age and height agree with that of Slaterthe woman he 
did not see. 

On 26th instant, about 3.50, John Williamson, driver of one of the station cabs, 
took a man and woman from the Great Western Hotel to the “ Lusitania,” but 
be cannot describe either of them, except that the man wore a soft felt hat and 
they had three pieces of luggage. He pointed out that the initials of Sando and 
Slater are the came. 


No. (11). 

Criminal Investigation Department, 7th January, 1909. 

Mary Cooper (30), 19 Windsor Street, Glasgow, states— 

I am shopwoman in the receiving shop of William Gardner & Company 
Ltd., 26 St. George’s Road, Glasgow (Holm Laundry, Paisley). 

On 12th November, 1908, a man who gave his name and address, A. Anderson 
69 St. George’s Road, opened an account with me, and on that date we received 
from him per our message girl, laundry work for which we charged 12s. 6Ad. 
which was paid on the goods being delivered. On 18th November, 1908 we 
received work value 5s. Bid., on 26th November, 1908, work value 5s. 8d * on 
9ih, December, 1908, work value 6s. 8d., and on 17th December, 1908, work value 
5s. OJd., which last item has not been paid. 

In fhe last lot of laundry goods we received from the Anderson’s house was 
six very fine men’s shirts, which Anderson asked me to have sent him in a box 
They were the best sbirts I ever saw. These goods were delivered at his house 
by next witness on Saturday afternoon, 19th December, 1908, and on Monday 
21st December, 1908 (the date of the murder of Miss Gilchrist), between 3 and 
4 p.m., Anderson called at the shop and said there was a shirt short in the 

*SKe. Qy, eutside,—Bo. 
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laundry goods, the shirt cost 16s. 6d., and as ho was going out of town he 
must have the He was very haughty and abrupt in hia manner, and I 

informed hm that I would communicate at once with the laundry at Paisley 
regarding his shirt, and he left the shop. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Anderson’s servant called at the shop with the same 
complaint, and she said Mr. Anderson was going to London and must have his 
shirt. The same evening the missing shirt arrived from Paisley, and I immediately 
sent the message girl up to Anderson’s house with the shirt and our account for 
no* j returned and told me she was to call the following day (Tuesday, 

22nd December, 1908) for the money and washing, which she did, and was then 
informed by the servant that they would have no laundry goods till after the 
Imlidays. As they were fairly good customers, I did not insist on payment of 
the Ss. Oid, at the time. 

Anderson was very particular about the dressing of his shirts, and mentioned 
several times that they cost him 16s. 6d, each in London, that he could not get 
them dressed as well in Glasgow as he could in London, and would not grudge 
an extra penny to have them well dressed. 

Anderson appeared to me to be a German Jew, and had a crooked or twisted 
nose and was clean shaven. He was always well dressed and of a dominant 
manner. I could identify him again, 

Catherine Fitzpatrick (16), 28 Harlaw Street, Port Dundaa, Glasgow, states— 
r- i Swl in the employment of William Gardiner & Company, 

Limited, 26 St. George’s Road, and I deliver and collect the laundry goods at 
the house of Anderson, 69 St. George’s Road. All the dealings I had was with the 
servant, and I never saw Anderson himself. 


No. (12). 

Mary Barrowman (14), a message girl with Malcolm M’Callum, Boot and Shoe 
Maker, at 333 Great Western Road, and residing with her parents at No. 9 Seamore 
Street, says— 

Shortly after 7 p.m. on Monday, 21st December, 1908, 1 wae on my way from 
^e shop with a message to Cleveland Street, and was passing along West Princes 
Street, and when near close No. 47 (where Mr. Adams lives), I saw a man running 
out of the close No. 49, and he looked towards St. George’s Road and immediately 
turned westwards. I wondered what was wrong, and turned round and watched 
him, following a few yards, and saw that ho turned into West Cumberland Street, 
running all the time. 

I went and delivered my message and returned to the shop by Woodlands 
Road, and after leaving our shop at 8 p.m, I went to my brotW’s shop at 480 
St. Vincent Street, and while going there 1 again passed along West Princes 
Street and saw a crowd opposite No. 49 and learned of the murder, and I then 
thought of the man I had seen running out of the close there. He was a man 
about ^ or 30 years of age, tall and slim build, no hair on face, long features, 
nose slightly turned to the right, dressed in a fawn overcoat like waterproof, dark 
trousers,^ brown boots, and tweed cloth hat of respectable appearance. 

I did not see any^ other person near the close or about, but I ihink I could 
recognise the man again, although I could not say that I ever saw him before^ 


No. (13). 

John Cameron, a city porter residing at 7 Park Place, Stockwell Street, 
Glasgow, says— 

On Friday, 25th December, 1908, between the hours of 6 and 7 o*clock, a man 
whom he thinks he could recognise again, engaged him at (Central Railway Station 
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to lemovo luggage from Anderson’s house at 69 St. George’s Road to the Central 
Station for the 9.5 p.m. train going south. 

I went to the ahove address at 8.15 p.m. There wag two women and a man 
in the house. I received ten pieces of luggage not addressed. I conveyed these 
on a barrow to the Central Railway Station. I was not long there when the 
gentleman and one of the ladies whom I had seen at the house joined me and 
asked me to label the luggage: I think Liverpool. 

One of the railway porters whose name I do not know assisted me to put the 
luggage into the luggage van attached to the 9.5 p.m. train going to England. 
The man paid me 4a. for the removal of his luggage. 

John M'Eay, 22 James Watt Street, Glasgow, was along with me and can 
corroborate. 


No. (14). 

William Gordon, Detective Lieutenant, Central District, says— 

On Saturday, between 11 and 12 o’clock midday, I called at the house at 
69 St. George’s Boad> accompanied by Inspector Powell. When going upstairs 
we passed two foreign-looking ladies on the stair. 

I interrogated the servant, a German girl, who gave her name as Catherine 
Smaltz. She told me that Anderson or Slater and Madame Junio had left the 
house the previous evening (Friday), 25th December, 190B, and she did not know 
where they were going to but she thought London. While I was in the house, 
one of the foreign women returned to the house. I interrogated her and asked 
her what she was doing in the house and where and who the lady was who was 
with her. This woman said her name was “ Hoppie,’* then said, “Do you want 
her?” I said, “Yes.” She then ran downstairs and soon returned with the 
other woman, who gave the name of “ Freedman,” and said that Mrs, Anderson 
WES her step-sister. 

She said she and her friend had arrived from London two days ago and had 
been living in the Alexandra Hotel, where her sister had visited her. It had 
been arranged that she and her companion would take possession of Anderson’s 
house, and that she and Anderson was going to Monte Carlo for three weeks. 1 
asked if Anderson had given any address for them in Monte Carlo, and she replied 
“No,” but she was promised a postcard from them, and if I called back on Monday 
she would be able to furnish me with the address. I received from Smaltz 
^derson’a address, viz., 36 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, and that she, Smaltz, 
lived at 72 Charlotte Street, ^o Anstro. 

I called on Monday, 28th December, 1908, in company of Detective Inspector 
Fyper, of the Western District. Freedman then told me that she had not got 
a postcard, but that a man had called after our visit and said to the servant 
that the detectives were after Anderson in reference to a brooch that had been 
pledged by him and supposed to have been stolen from a woman who had been 
mnrdered. I asked who the man was, and she could not tell me, I then pressed her 
for further particulars regarding Anderson. She told me that when she had called 
at the house, Anderson asked her to lend him something, as he didn’t think he 
had quite sufficient money, and she gave him £26, and he told her she had the 
whole house as security except the £4 to some man she could not name. I asked 
her if she knew Anderson under any other name, and she informed me that 
Anderson’s name was Oscar Slater, that she knew nothing further about him, 
and that she had met him in London. She said she saw the brooch referred to in 
possession of her step-sister in London. She said she her self had considerable 
hnsiness in Germany, but had not lived with her husband for two years. 


No. (15). 

Colin Maccallnm (38), 1 Kennedy Drive, Partick. 

In December, 1908, I carried on business as ac boot and shoe maker under the 
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nam« of N. Maccallum & Son. The firm’s address was 333 Great Western Road. 
The shop is at the corner of Barrington Drive and Great Western Road. My 
sister, Mary D. ^Maccallum, assisted me in the shop, hi ary Barrowman, who gave 
evidence in the Slater case, was mir message girl. I had a customer named Howat 
who in December, 1908, resided at 36 Cleveland Street. 

Barrowman had been despatched on several occasions with messages to 
Howitt’s house, such as the taking home of repairs, &c. 

I remember that some days after the murder of Miss Gilchrist, Barrowman’s 
name was publicly mentioned as an important witness. I saw from the daily 
that the girl was figuring as having seen a man leave Miss Gilchrist’s close, 

0 noticed her statement that she was delivering a pair of boots at Howat's 
house on the night of the murder. To the best of my knowledge my sister drew 
my attention to Barrowman’s statement as appearing in the papers, and to the 
fact that Barrowman had not been sent to Howat’s house on the night of the 
murder, I was and am still convinced that she was not sent that message on 
the night of the murder, but several nights before. To the best of my belief, she 
delivered the message on Friday, 18th December. I consulted with my sister 
about the matter at the time. We spoke to Barrowman on the subject. She 
insisted that she went the message on the night of the murder. 

Somo time after Barrowman appeared in the case I drew the attention of 
Detective Inspector Pyper, of the Western District, to the fact. I showed him 
ray books in support of what I said. Mr. Pyper told us not to say anything 
about it, as it would upset the whole case, and he might get into trouble about 
it. He impressed upon mo not to mention it to any one, as the girl had insisted 
that she had gone the message on the night of the murder. I am sure she did 
not go that message on the night of the murder, and the books bore me out. 

I was not called to give evidence at the trial, neither was I precognosced by 
Slater’s agent, 

I have often spoken on the subject to my sister. I obeyed Detective Pyper’s 
instructions until I had a visit from "Mr. Trench. I told him the truth. 

My books were in existence up to May, 1913, but were destroyed when we 
removed from Napiershall Street to my present address. I destroyed them. 

Mary B, Maccallum (31), 1 Kennedy Drive, Partick. 

Corroborates in detail the evidence of her brother, Golin Maccallum, 


Statements taken from Witnesses at the Inquiry held by the Sheriff 

OP Lanarkshire. 

Glasgow, 23rd April, 1914. 

Compeared John Thomson Trench (45), Detective Lieutenant, Glasgow Police 
Force, Central Division, who states—^I joined the Glasgow Police Force in May, 
1893, as constable, and have been promoted from time to time, and received my 
commission as Lieutenant of Police in November, 1912. My first information as 
to the murder of Mias Gilchrist was on the evening of 2lBt December, 1908. A 
description of it was given by Superintendent Ord and Lieutenant Gordon, who 
had visited the scene of the murder. There was a description given to us, which 
is the description No. 1 referred to in my precognition. The first direct piece of 
business I had with the inquiry was on Wednesday, 23rd December, 1908, when 1 
was requested by Chief Superintendent Orr to go to 19 Blythswood Drive to 
see a lady, Miss Birrell, who could give information. I was particularly requested 
to make inquiry as to a statement which it was said Helen Lambie had made on 
the night of the murder. Z went to Miss Birrell’s house and saw her, and 
obtained a statement from her, and afterwards, when I returned to the Oentxid 
Police Office, 1 reduced it to writing and handed it to Superintendent Ord. I 
have never seen that statement since. The statement No. 2 of the Appendix to 
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my precognition is my recallection of what Miss Birrell said, and was drawn up 
by me in Mr. Cook’s office in the month of February this year. I state positively 
that Miss BirreU said to me that Helen Lambie on the night of the murder 
told her that tho man she saw leaving the house was A,6. Notwithstanding 1 
am told that both Miss Birrell and Helen Lambie emphatically deny the whole 
story and express astonishment at it, I adhere to my statement that that was 
what^ Miss Birrell told me. I told Superintendent Ord what Miss Birrell had 
pid in presence of Superintendent Orr, and Superintendent Orr remarked, This 
is the first real clue we have got.” I was instructed to write out iJie statement, 
and did so. When I handed the statement to Superintendent Orr he said, “I 
have been ringing up Douglas ” (that is, Superintendent Douglas, of the Western) 

"and he is convinced that A. B. had nothing to do with it,” I was put 

specially on the murder case on the 27th of December (Tuesday), as shown by 
my diary, as the case was taken over by the Central Division. Detective 
Cameron and I went along to Blythswood Drive on 9th January, 1909, by instruc¬ 
tions of Superintendent Ord. I went to number 19 to warn Miss Birrell, and 

Cameron went to number 23 to warn another family of Birr ells not to say any- 

thing about the sto^ of A. B., as it would do him no good and there was nothing 
in it. On the Srd of January, along with Detective Keith, I visited Helen 
Lambie, taking with me a sketch of Oscar Slater which I had received from 
Superintendent Ord as an excuse for visiting her. In the course of the talk we 
had I brought the subject round to A.B., and asked her if she really thought 
he was the man she saw, and her answer was: “It’si gey funny if it was not 

him I saw.”.I was so much impressed with her statement that I 

mentioned the fact to Superintendent Ord next morning, asking if A. B. might 
not be the man, and his reply was: " Douglas has cleared all that up, and what 
can wa do? ” Detective Keith was present during the whole time and must 
have heard what Helen Lambie said. I have not spoken to him on the matter 
since. H Helen Lambie positively denies all this, I still adhere to my state- 
?? 1 ‘ never seen A. B. I did not make any statement previous to the 

trial, mther to the Kscal or the Agent for the defence, as to what I now say 
Miss Birrell and Helen Lambie had said to me. I said nothing at all after 
Slater was condemned to death until he was reprieved, and even then not for a 
considerable period, when I mentioned it to Mr. Shaughnessy, the agent for 
Oscar Slater. I did not think much of the incident by itself, and it was only 
wh^en I discovered other facts that I brought this one up. On the 2nd of January, 
1909, I searched Oscar Slater’s house after he had left, and found no matches 
smular to tts box of “Runaway” matches which were said to have been dis- 
covered in the bedroom m Miss Gilchrist's house subsequent to the murder I 
made inquiry at grocers and found that "Runaway” matches are sold in bulk 
and not in single boxes. 

was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 

(Signed) John T. Trench. 

( „ ) James G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 23rd April, 1914. 

Compeared Margaret Dawson Birrell (49), residing at 61 Rupert Street, Glas¬ 
gow, who states—I was not called as a witness at the trial of Oscar Slater. At 
the time of Miss Gilchrist^s death I resided at 19 Blythswood Drive, Glasgow. I 
was in the habit of visiting Miss Gilchrist very seldom. She was not on friendly 
terms with her relations, on account of an estrangement as to money affairs I 
visited her the Saturday previous to her death. She was 83 years of age and 
quite inteUi^nt, and quite able to look after her affairs. She was active and 
able to go about by herself. At my visit on Saturday she was praising Helen 
Lambie^ for keeping the house clean and tidy. She never remarked about Helen 
Lambie s visitors, except that she once remarked about Helen Lambie having a 
sw^theart, a cdlier. As far as she said anything to me, she seemed perfe^ly 
satisfied with Helen Lamhie. . . , On the night of the murder, after seven 
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o'clock, Helen Lambie came to my door and rang the bell violently. The maid 
opened the door, and Nellie Lambie rushed in and screamed out that something 
dreadful had happened to Miss Gilchrist. She said that she had gone out to get 
a newspaper, and when she returned she found Mr. Adams at the door. He 
told her that his sister had heard a noise in Miss Gilchrist’s house, and that 
Helen Lambie had said to him that she thought it might be the pulleys in the 
kitchen falling. She opened the door of the house and entered, and then she 
saw a man slip past her and Mr. Adams. She went into the kitchen and saw 
that there was nothing wrong with the pulleys, and afterwards went into the 
dining-room and saw Miss Gilchrist lying there on the floor as if she had been 
knocked down and seriously injured, and then she came along for me at once. 
1 at once sent Helen Lambie back to the house, and followed. At that time 
there was a gentleman who occupied apartments in my house, named Mr. Charles 
Cowan. He afterwards left, but returned recently to occupy rooms iu my house, 
and is there now. He heard all that Helen Lambie said, and after she left ho 
accompanied me at once to Miss Gilchrist’s house. When I arrived I heard that 
she was dead. I saw the body lying in the dining-room, but, on the advice of 
those present, I did not examine it, as the sight was unpleasant. I was directed 
to go into the bedroom, and there I saw a few small articles of jewellery, of no 
great value, lying on the drassing table, ranged, as it seemed to me, for the purpose 
of being speedily picked up after the search was made. I remained in the house 
a considerable time. I had some talk with Helen Lambie with regard to the 
arrangements, but as far as I can remember she said nothing further about the 
man whom she had seen leaving the house. Mr. Cowan accompanied me home, 
and thereafter returned and took Helen Lambie to the South Side to a house 
where she was staying that night, Helen Lambie did not say to me that she 
knew the man. She did not mention to me the name of A.B. when she came 
along to the house after the murder. At no time did she ever say to me that 
she thought the man who left the house was A,B. I remember two police officers 
called on me, I think the day after the murder, and I made a statement to them 
then. I cannot say when I saw Detective Lieutenant Trench, but I know I saw 
him. The statement in No. 2 of the Inventory attached to Detective Trench’s 
precognition has been read over to mo. It purports to be a statement made by 
me to Detective Lieutenant Trench on 23rd December, 19G8. I now solemnly 
declare that I never made such a statement, and all that is contained in it is 
absolutely false. I did make a statement to Mr. Hart. I cannot remember wbat 
was in it, but I am quite certain that I made no statement to him as to Helen 
Lambie saying to me that the man who left the house was A.B. I never heard 
of it being said that I had made such a statement until a few days ago, and it 
took me completely by surprise. 

(Signed) M. Dawson Bibenll. 

( „ 1 James O. Millae. 


Glasgow, 23rd April, 1914. 

Compeared Charles Frederick Cowan (36), residing at 61 Bupert Street, Glas¬ 
gow, who states—^I lived in apartments in Miss Birrell’s house at 19 Blythswood 
Drive in December, 1908. I was in the house when Helen Lambie came along 
and informed Miss Birrell of Miss Gilchrist’s murder. I was shaving at the time 
when Helen Lambie came. I heard a violent ring of the bell, followed by another, 
and then I heard Helen Lambie say that her mistress had been murdered. That 
is what she said, to the best of my knowledge. Helen Lambie may have made 
a statement to Miss Birrell that I did not hear, but 1 certainly did not bear her 
say that A. B. was the man she met when she returned after the murder to Miss 
Oilchriat’B house. Miss Birrell never said to me that Helen Lambie told her 
that A. B. was the man she saw* Helen Lambie was told to go back to Miss 
Gilchrist’s house, and Miss Birrell and I followed very shortly afterwards. I 
saw A. B, at the house. It was finally arranged that Helen Lambie should go 
home to her aunt’s at South Kinning Place. 1 saw Miss Birrell home, and 
afterwards accompanied Helen Lambie to her aunt’s. During the evening I had 
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«L long talk with Helen Lambie, and she never suggested to me, so far os I can 
remember, that A.B. was the man she saw. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) Chas. Frederic Cowan. 
( „ ) James G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 23rd April, 1914. 

Compeared Helen Lambie or Gillon (27), residing at 169 Shearer’s Land, Holy- 
town, who states —1 was over three years with Mias Gilchrist as a maid-servant. 
Miss Gilchrist was an old lady, but quite intelligant and able to look after her 
own affairs. On the day of Miss Gilcnriat*s death, about five minutes to seven, 
she asked me to go for a newspaper, and after 1 got that I was to go out for some 
messages, and she gave me a penny and a hau-sovereign. I went out, taking 
the penny and leaving the half-sovereign on the table. I had the keys with me, 
but 1 can’t say that Miss Gilchrist saw them in my hand. On former occasions 
I have forgotten the keys and rung the bell, and INliss Gilchrist opened the door 
for me and waited for me at the door. I never saw her leave the door open and 
go into her room. On the 21st December I went out for the paper, spoke to a 
constable on the way, with whom I was acquainted. I don’t think I was more 
than ten minutes away from the house. When I returned the lower door was 
open, which I know was closed when I left, for I banged it. I went up the 
stair, and on the way up I saw wet marks of footprints on it. I found Mr. Adams 
stemding at the upper door, and he told me that his sisters had heard strange 
noises in the house and had asked him to go up, and I said to him that that was 
likely to be the pulleys in the kitchen falling. I opened the door with the two 
k^B. I am quite clear I did not enter the house and was standing on the mat 
when I saw a man proceed from the direction of the spare bedroom towards the 
door. He passed me and then passed Mr. Adams. He walked quite calmly 
until he passed us—^with his head down—and after he passed us he walked swiftly 
down the stair, but not excitedly so as to raise my suspicion. I did not know 
the man and never saw him before. Q. Why did you not ask him what he was 
doing there? A. I never suspected there was anything wrong. I did not see 
his face in the house, but I saw the side of it as he was going down stairs. He 
was dressed in a fawn-coloured rainproof coat and a dark cap. I did not tell 
the police that night that he was wearing a long gr^ overcoat and dark cap. 
It was like a Donegal cap. I think I mentioned the Donegal cap that night, I 
went into the kitchen and saw nothing wrong with the pulleys. I came out of 

^tchen and went into the spare bedroom, where I saw a light. I did not 
TOe Miss Gilchrist in the bedroom, so I went towards the dining-room dool and 
looked into the dining-room, with the handle of the door in my hand. I did 
not see Miss Gilchrist at first, but I looked round the table and I saw her lying 
on the floor with a fur rug on the top of her. I told Mr. Adams that man had 
done something to Miss Gilchrist, and I ran down the stair, along with Mr. 
Adams, and I saw Miss Adams then, and I afterwards saw a constable and I told 
him about it, and after that I ran along to Miss BirrelTs house. I rang the bell, 
TV ?? impression is that Miss Birrell opened the door. I told Miss Birrell that 
1 had been oirt for a paper and that a man had come into the house and done 
something to Mias Gilchrist. I did not say to her who the man was. She told 
Gilchrist’s house and she would follow immediately, and I 
did that, statement in Appendix No. 2 to Detective Inspector Trench’s pre¬ 

cognition being read oyer to Mrs. Gillon, she states that there is absolutely not 
one word of truth in it. She never said to Miss Birrell that it was A.B., and 
the whole stoi^ is absolutely false. I had seen A.B. in Miss Gilchrist’s house 
occasion bafore. . . . The man I saw leaving the house was not at 
all like, nor did I ever see A.B. dressed like the man I saw. ... A 
gentleman who had apartments in Miss BirreU’s house took me to my aunt’s 
house. I row several policemen on the night of the murder. I don’t remember 
saying that it was a Donegal cap the man had qn, but it was in my mind all the 
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aanie. I remember, on the Sunday night after the New Year of 1909 I had a 
visit from Detective Inspector Trench and Detective Keith. I don’t remember 
them showing me a sketch of Oscar Slater on that occasion, and I was not asked 
to identify him. On that occasion neither Trench nor Keith referred to A.B. 
I did not say in answer to a question as to whether A.B. was the man I saw 
“It’s gey funny if it wasn’t him I saw.” . . . The whole of that story is 
absolutely false. At the interview on the Sunday night after the New Year 
A.B.’s name was never mentioned. I did not know Oscar Slater before th& 
night of the murder. I never saw him before that. I never saw him in company 
with a man named Nugent. I was not in Oscar Slater’s house, I didn’t even know 
where he lived. I had nothing whatever to do with Slater previous to the murder 
and knew nothing about him. I wish to make it quite clear that neither to the 
Procurator Fiscal nor to the police, nor to anyone else, did I make the state¬ 
ment that A.B. was the man I saw leaving the house. When the identification 
took place in America, Barrowman, Pyper, and I were standing in the hall of the 
police office when Slater passed. I wa.s the first to identify him. I said, “ There’s 
the man coniing>” and Mary Barrowman said, “Oh, ay that’s him.” I identified 
him niost of all by his walk and his make and his general appearance, but not 
by his face. When I saw the man in the house on the day of the murder I 
thought his face was bare by the side of it, but I could not say positively whether 
he had a moustache or not. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by her aa 
being true. 

(Signed) Helen Gillon. 

( „ ) James G. Millab. 


Glasgow, 23rd April, 1914, 

Compeared Andrew Nisbet Keith (3b), Detective In>pector, Glasgow Police 
Central Division, who states—On Srd January, 19U9, I went, along with Detective 
Lieutenant Trench, to 15 South Kinning Place, Glasgow, the house of Helen 
Lambie's aunt. I don’t^ remember Lieutenant Trench taking a pencil sketch of 
Oscar Slater out to Helen Lambte. I have no clear recollection of what occurred 
there. I have no recollection of Lieutenant Trench bringing the conversation 
round to the question if she knew the man who left Miss Gilchrist's house, although 
it was likely that was done. There was not such a word said in my presence slh a 
suggestion from Lieutenant Trench that A.B. was the man that Helen Lambie' 
saw leaving the house. If such a thing had been said 1 would have remembered 
it. It is not true that she replied: “It’s gey funny if it wasn’t him I saw.” 
. . . Lieutenant Trench’s statement, as contained on page 9* of his precogni¬ 
tion, has been read over to me, and the whole thing is news to me, and I have 
no recollection of its having occurred. If A.B.’s name had been mentioned I 
think I would have remembered it. My recollection is that we went to the house 
of Helen Lambie’s aunt on our own initiative, without being sent by anyone. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 

true. 

(Signed) Andrew N. Kbwh. 

James G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914. 

Compeared Mary Barrowman (20), residing at 19 Windsor Street, Glasgow, who 
states:—I was employed by Mr. Maocallum, a bootmaker in Great Western Bead, 
in December, 1908. I remember that 1 was sent out with a parcel about seven 

... ..—. / _ 

As to what passed at the interview witness and Lieutenaat Trench had with HissXaxnbia 
on 8rd January, idOP. 
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D’clock on the night of 21at December, 1908, The shop was kept by Mr. Maccallum 
and Miss Maccallnm, and sometimes old Mr. Maccallum came in. These were the 
only people employed in the shop except myself. I cannot remember who gave me 
the parcel. I got parcels to deliver both from Mr. Maccallum and Miss Maccallum, 
4ind I cannot say who gave me the parcel that night. The parcel was addressed 
"to Mr. Howat, 36 Cleveland Street; I was often down at Mr. Howat’s house, but 
I could not say if I delivered another parcel to him shortly before the 21st of 
December. As far as I remember, I went up Barrington Drive and along West 
Princes Street to St. George’s Road. I don’t remember speaking to anyone on 
the way to West Princes Street, I went along Princes Street on the south side. 
It was dark at the time. As I came near the close of the house where hliss 
Gilchrist lived, and when I was near a lamp, I saw a man running down the steps 
"from her outside door. Without stopping he looked towards George’s Road and 
then in my direction, and then he ran towards me, and as he came up to me he 
came up against me. I was on the pavement at this time. When he passed me he 
did not turn and look at me. As he passed me I was next the lamp and he was 
nearer the houses, and the light of the lamp shone down upon him. I had a 
good look at him. I saw his face. He had a Donegal hat on. I don’t remember 
the colour of it or whether it was dark or light. He had a fawn overcoat on, 
and under the overcoat a dark suit of clothes. Now I don’t remember what 
colour of boots he had on. His nose was twisted at the upper part of the bridge. 
I don’t remember if he had a moustache or not. 1 knew what a Donegal hat was 
then, and my original description may have been a tweed cloth hat, but I would 
have called it a Donegal hat. The man passed me very quickly. I had a good 
look at him. I think I could have identified him again, although it was a very 
short look 1 had. He was alone. After he passed me I turned and looked at 
him, but I don’t remember of walking after him. He ran along to the corner of 
West Cumberland Street, and then he turned down that street. As long as he 
was in my sight I did not see anyone join him. 1 did not see him take oil his hat 
after he passed me. As far as 1 remember, he had his hands in the 
overcoat pockets. 1 am quite clear about all that. I did not see two men 
run straight past West Cumberland Street. After the man went down West 
Cumberland Street I went on with the parcel. I did not see anyone come out 
of the door of Miss Gilchrist’s house. 1 don’t remember seeing any other body 
in West Princes Street at that time. I went right along to St. George’s Road, 
and then to Mr. Howat’s house, by what direction I could not say, but I think 
it would be down George’s Road and then down North Street. I remember arriv¬ 
ing at Mr. Howat’s house. I think it was Mrs. Howat who took the parcel, but 
1 am not quite sure. After delivering the parcel I went back to the shop, but 1 
'don’t remember what road I went home. I don’t remember passing along West 
Princes Street again. I left the shop at eight o’clock, so far as I remember, and 
I went to the Band of Hope in Walker Street, of which Mr. Barbour was then 
Superintendent. After the Band of Hope meeting I heard of the murder, and I 
andsomeof the other girls went down to West Princes Street. That was not in the 
•direction of my home. I saw the crowd there and hoard more about the murder, 
and afterwards went homo. My mother was angry with me for being late, and 
1 told her about the murder and about the man I had seen. A day or two after¬ 
wards—^two days after my mother informed Detective M'Gimpsey and an officer 
of the police came and saw me. I think it was Detective Pyper to whom I first 
made a statement. I afterwards went out to America to identify Slater. 1 had 
not seen any portrait of him before that. I don’t remember seeing any portrait 
of him before I went to tbe court house to identify him. When I was in the cor¬ 
ridor of the court house I saw three men pass me. There were with me then 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Pyper, Mr. Warnock, and Miss Lambie. I am sure that I 
recognised the man first and said to Mr. Pyper“ There’s the man coming 
before I heard Miss Iambi a say anything about it. Then I went into the court 
room and identified him there, as I have described in my evidence at the trial 
1 am quite certain the night I went oujb to deliver the parcel was the night of 
■the murder. Two detectives came with me afterwards to Mr. Howat’s house to 
make sure that I had delivered the parcel. 1 think they were Detectives Trench 
sand Cameron. 
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This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by her as being, 
trne. 


(Signed) Maby Barrowman. 

Jambs G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914. 

Compeared Colin Gillies Maccallum (40), residing at 1 Kennedy Drive, Partick, 
who states :““In December, 1900, I was a boot and shoe maker at 333 Great Western 
Road, Glasgow, My father and sister were also employed along with me, and the 
only other person employed was Mary Barrowman. On the 21st of December 
1908, I am quite sure that ^lary Barrowman went with a parcel with a pair of 
boots to Mr. Howat, at 56 Cleveland Street. I cannot say whether there was an 
entry to that effect in my books. I hav© not got the books now, because since 
we have removed to another address they have gon© amissing. I think Mary 
Barrowman was sent on another message to Mr. Howat a few days previous to 
21st December. Although my books were here and showed no entry of a message 
to Mr. HowaVs house, that would not necessarily mean that Mary Barrowman 
had not gone with such a message, as the boots might only be straightened, and 
there would be no charge for that, I have no reason to believe that Mary 
Barrowman did not go on that message that day, and I never said to anyone 
that I did not believe that jMary Barrowman had gone that message that day. 
As a matter of fact, X believed that she did go the message. ^ 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) Colin G. Maccallum. 
Jambs G. Millab, 


Further, on the same date, Collin Gillies Maccalliim states that he did not make 
the statement to Lieutenant Trench that is contained in No. 15 of the Appendix 
annexed to Lieutenant Trench’s precognition. I did meet Lieutenant Trench about 
the months of December or January last, in the entry leading up to our house 
but as my mother was ill I did not take him in. I did not state to him that I 
was and still am convinced that Barrowman was not sent that message on 
the night of the murder but several nights before. I never said that Mary Barrow¬ 
man did not go the message on the night of the murder and that she insisted that 
she did. I never said to Inspector Pypor that Barrowman had not gone on the 
message to Mr, Howat on the night of the murder and showed him my books in 
support of that statement. I never said to Lieutenant Trench that I was sure that 
Barrowman did not go that message on the night of the murder and that my books 
bore me out. That statement is absolutely false. 

The truth, 

(Signed) Colin G. Maccallom, 
Jambs G. Millab. 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1014. 

Compeared Mary B. Maccallum (39), residing at 1 Kennedy Drive, Partiek, 
West, who states:—I assisted zmr father and brother in carrying on a boot and 
shoe maker’s shop at 333 Great Western Road, Glasgow, in December, 1908. Mary 
Barrowman was employed as a message girl in the shop in December, 1908, I 
cannot say whether she was sent upon a message to Mr. Howat’s, 36 Cleveland 
Street, on 21st December, 1908, The Howats were very good customers of ears 
and messages were frequently sent to them, and for aught I know Mary Barrowman 
may have gone with a message there on 21at December, 1908, Even if there was 
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no entry in our books, it would not necessarily mean that she had not gone there. 
Our books have gone amissing since we were in that shop. 

This statement was read over to the witnesSj and is signed by her as being 
true* 

(Signed) Mary Blair Maccallum. 
James G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914. 

Compeared James Howat (32), residing at 36 Cleveland Street, Glasgow, who 
says:—remember that on the evening of 21st December, 1908, between seven ajid 
eight o’clock, Mary Barrowman called at my parent’s house and left a parcel con¬ 
taining shoes. I was in the lobby, and opened the door and took the parcel from 
the girl Mary Barrowman. I am quite sure that it was on the 21st December 
I got that parcel. I remember that, on the Monday before, the girl Barrowman 
came with a gift from my mother, as my birthday had been on the preceding day, 
Sunday. I am certain that Barrowman did deliver the parcel on the 21st. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) James Howat. 

James G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 23rd April, 1914. 

Compeared William Roxburgh Barbour (45), 82 Cambridge Street, Glasgow, who 
states;—I am the late Superintendent of the Band of Hope Mission, Lansdowne 
Mission Hall, Walker Street, off Hopehill Road, Glasgow. I was Superintendent of 
the Mission in 1908. ^ The Band of Hope Mission usually met from about a quarter 
to eight till about nine. I know that there was a meeting of the Mission on 
evening of Monday, 21st December, 1908. Miss Mary Barrowman, whom I know 
very well, was a fairly regular attender at the Mission and used to aid by singing 
at the entertainments. The opinion I formed of her was that she was a re.'^pectable 
girl, straight and honest, but quick tempered and indifferent to other people’s 
opinion. She seemed to be a smart girl. I cannot say if she was at the meeting 
on the 21st December, 1906, as we keep no record of attendances and I cannot trust 
my memory so far back. So far as I know there is no means of discovering whether 
she was there that night. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) Wm. R. Barbour. 

James G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 23rd April, 1914. 

Compeared Agnes Brown (37), residing at 5 Barrington Drive, Glasgow, who 
statesI am a school teacher, and on 21st December, 1908, I resided at 48 Grant 
Street, Glasgow. The house was in the same block as Miss Gilchrist’s house and 
the back windows looked in towards her’s. I was cited as witness for the Crown, 
but was not called at the trial of Oscar Slater. When I went to Dunard Street 
School I went west along Grant Street to West Cumberland Street, and turned 
north along the east side of that street till I came to West Princes Street. On 
21flt December, 1908, I left my house about eight minutes past seven. Since the 
time of the trial I have tried to forget what occurred on the evening of 21st 
December, 1908, and I have only a vague recollection now of what occurred, but I 
am prepared to say that the statements in my precognition are absolutely true, as 
I had a dear recollection of the facts then. I can say distinctly that when I came 
to the corner of West Princes Street I saw two men running west, and that one of 
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them jostled mo. I can only say that previous to seeing these two men I did not 
see a single man running down West Cumberland Street. The two men did not 
turn down West Cumberland Street, but ran straight on in a westerly direction. I 
did not see them turn either north or south from West Princes Street. I could not 
now describe how they were dressed. A man was shown to me along with others, 
and I identified him as being one of the men I saw. I was afterwards informed 
that his name was Oscar Slater. I am quite unable now to speak to the clothes 
the men were wearing. I remember that in crossing Great Western Road I saw 
the times in a chemist^a shop. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by her as being 
true. 

(Signed) Agnes Brown. 

James G. Millar. 


At Glasgow, the 51st December, 1908, in presence of Arthur Thomson Glegg, 
Bsquire, Advocate, Sheri^ Substitute of Lanarkshire. 

* Compeared Agnes Brown, who, being solemnly sworn and examined, declares:— 
1 am 30 years of age, a school teacher, and reside at 48 Bank Street, Glasgow. 

On Monday, 21st December, 1908, about 7.8 p.m., I left the house there to 
attend evening classes in Dunard Street School I went west along Grant Street 
to West Cumberland Street, and turned north along the east aide of that street tiU 
I came to West Princes Street. I was in the act of stepping off the foot-pavement 
there to cross West Princes Street at an angle towards Carrington Street (a north¬ 
westerly direction) when two men came running past me from the direction of 
George’s Road. They were on the foot-pavement (south foot-pavement) off West 
Princes Street. They were going very quickly, and the one nearest me came against 
me in passing. He merely touched me. Hp never spoke, however, and both con¬ 
tinued running west along West Princes Street. They kept on the foot-pavement 
for a little distance and then they crossed to the centre of the street, 

I stood for a moment at the corner of Carrington Street to see where they went, 
and they turned down Rupert Street towards Great Western Road. 

I thenjpassed down Carrington Street to Great Western Road, but I saw no more 
of them. In crossing that road 1 saw the time on a clock in a chemist's shop that 
it was then 7.12. 

I returned home from my classe.'i shortly after 10 o’clock, and then learned of 
Miss Gilchrist’s murder from my two sisters. 

I did not at the time associate the two men with the murder, but next morning, 
after reading a description in the “Glasgow Herald” of a man who was said to 
have left deceased’s house, I thought he might be one of the two men referred to. 

I did not see the face of either man, but so far as I could make out they were 
each about 30 years of age and about 5 feet 9 inches in height. The one next me 
was of medium build, with dark hair, and seemed to be clean shaven. He wore a 
three-quarter length grey-coloured overcoat, I think tweed dark trousers, probably 
brown ; dark tweed cap without flaps, and had both hands in his coat pockets as he 
ran away. I took no notice of his boots. The man furthest from me was of medium 
build, but seemed to be squarer than the other man. He had very dark hair, 
probably jet black, well groomed and glossy, and was bareheaded He wore a navy 
blue overcoat with velvet collar, dark trousers, and black boots. He had also a 
stand-up white collar which seemed to be very clean, and carried something in his 
left hand—the one farthest from me. 

I could not say what this was. It might have been a walking stick, but 1 
thought it looked clumsier than a walking stick. 

I know the house which was occupied by Miss Gilchrist. 

It is about 200 yards east from the corner of West Cumberland Street and 
Princes Street, where the two men ran past me. 

Ail which I declare to be truth. 

(Signed) Aunrs Bbowh. 

A. T. Olboo. 
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23rd March, 1909. 

Re-examined, says:— 

I adhere to the above statements as correct, and have to add that on Sunday, 
21st February, I saw in the Central Police Office prisoner Oscar Slater. He was 
then dressed in a grey melton overcoat with valvet collar, and was bareheaded. I 
recognised him as one of the two men I had seen running away on the Monday 
night in question. He was bareheaded when I saw him running away, and the 
man. who was with him was wearing a dark close-fitting cap. 

It is possible that Slater might he wearing another coat under the melton 
overcoat, as the latter is large enough to cover another overcoat. 

I also recognise Slater by his profile. I did not get a front view of his face, 
but I picked him out from a number of men—12 to 14 as I think—in the police 
office, and 1 have not the slightest doubt about him. 

It was not only by his profile and back view, but the shape of his neck and 
ears and square shoulders. 

I did not see Slater with a cap or hat when he was running away, but the man 
who was with him had a cap like the dark greenish cap shown me. 

1 think the second man resembles a man whom I had seen repeatedly in Grant 
Street, always between 7 and 8 p.m.; that street runs parallel with West Princes 
Street. 

1 have seen Miss Gilchrist recently at her back bedroom window, and 1 have 
seen her lift the window. I can’t say I saw her put anything out. These occasions 
were when she seemed to be dressing. 

Also truth. 

Agnbs Bbown. 


Glasgow, 25th April, 1914. 

Compeared Allan McLean (32), residing at Lambhill House, Lambhill, who 
states:—In December, 1908, I was a member of the Sloper Club, 24 India Street, 
Glasgow j I remember a man visited that club whom I only knew as Oscar. I did 
not know him at that time by the name Oscar Slater, but merely Oscar. I heard, 
in the month of December, that he was ofFering a pawn ticket for a brooch to a 
friend of mine named Anderson. I heard of the murder of Miss^ Gilchrist on the 
21st December. I say in the original statement that I noticed' after the murder 
** of Miss Gilchrist on 21st instant he did not return to the club, and on hearing 
** that he had been offering a pawn ticket for a valuable diamond brooch for sale, 
“which was alleged to have been pledged for £50 on the day of the murder, I on 
“ Friday, 25th iuetant, went to the Detective Department, Central Police Office, 
“and reported the matter.” It was not so much his absence from the club that 
directed my suspicion towards him as his offering the pawn ticket for sale, I had 
only seen him three times in the club, and I myself was not a regular attender 
I had formerly seen him go up a close in St. George’s Road which 1 thought led 
to his home. Between 7 and 8 o’clock p.m. on 25th December, 1908, I took 
Detective Inspector Powell to the close. I think I had told Inspector Powell by 
this time that his name was Slater. I remained on the other aide of the street 
from the close, and the^ Inspector went up ; he afterwards came down and told me 
that he had made inquiries and there was no one of that name there, 1 did not 
see Slater near the close ^ on that occasion, nor did I know then which of the 
houses on the stair was his. ^ The close seemed quite quiet when I was standing 
opposite it. I wish to explain that at the early times I saw the man in the club 
I understood his name was Oscar, but previous to the day of the murder I dis¬ 
covered his name to be Slater. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) Allan M‘Liiian. 

James G. Mzllab, 
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Glasgow, 2Sth April, 19U. 

Compeared Duncan MacBrayne (34), residing in Glenbank Road, Lenzie, who 
states:—In December, 1908, I worked in the shop of John Williamson, licensed 
grocer, Charing Cross. I know that a man on several occasions ordered goods to 
be sent up to 69 St. George’s Road. I saw him on several occasions, and became 
well acquainted with his appearance. There was also a woman—servant—^who 
ordered goods for the same address and paid for them. I remember of 21st 
December, 1908; I was passing ^Icssrs. Stewart and Stewart’s shop at the corner of 
Woodland’s Road and St. George’s Road, about 815 p.m., on my way home in New 
City Road. I met the man whom I have already spoken to as ordering goods for 
69 St. George’s Road a few yards from his own close. He was standing, and I did 
not see him going anywhere. I did not speak to him, and just passed him. 
He had no overi*oat on, and I think he wore a cap, but I could not say what 
colour, whether dark or light. I could not say what colour his clothes or his 
boots were. I did not notice anything peculiar in his manner, or whether he was 
excited or not. I am quite sure it was the evening of the 21st, because I remember 
remarking to a car inspector about the passing of an ambulance waggon, and next 
morning, when I saw the account of the niurder, I connpetod it with the passing 
of the waggon, as I thought the waggon might be going to tlic scene of the murder. 
On 22nd February, 1909, I wa.s shown a man in the Central Police Office, whom 1 
identified as the man I had scan in St. George’s Road, and the man I had seen in 
the shop. He was standing in Iho police office with a sandwich in his hand, I 
pointed him out to the officer as being tho man I knew, and he came forward and, 
after saying something, he said to me Oh, you are the man in the big shop in 
Sauchkhall Street.” I have no doubt that I did see the man whom I saw in 
the Central Police Station in St. George’s Road on 21st December, 1908. I was 
shown a box of “Runaway” matches; I can’t say whether Slater bought these 
in the shop or not. In the shop I was in I don’t think we would sell less than 
a dozen of these matches at a time. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) Dxtncan MaoBea'sne. 

James G. Millae. 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914. 

Compeared Mary Couper or Dunn (35), residing at 19 Windsor Street, Glasgow, 
who states:—^In December, 1908, I was shopwoman in the receiving shop of William 
Gardner and Company, Ltd., 26 St. George’s Road, Glasgow—the Holm Laundry, 
Paisley. About 12th November, 1908, a man who gave his name and address 
as A. Anderson, €9 St. George’s Road, opened an account with the firm, and 
the message girl received laundry work from him for which we received 12s. GJd., 
and after that wc received various parcels of goods for the laundry. 1 don’t 
remember of a parcel of six specially fine shirts in the last lot we received from 
Anderson. The last lot was delivered on tho afternoon of Saturday, 19th 
December, and on Monday, the 21st December, between three and four o’clock, 
Anderson called at the shop and complained that there was a shirt short. I 
informed him that I would communicate with the laundry. I don’t remember 
whether the maid called later or not. The shirt turned up from the laundry, 
and I sent it up about five o’clock. The shirta were specially fine. Anderson 
appeared to be a German Jew, and had a crooked or twisted nose, and 1 cannot 
say whether he had a moustache the last time I saw him. He was well dressed, 
and had a dominant manner. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by her as being 
true. 

(Signed) Maey Dunn. 

Jambs G. Mxllae. 
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Glasgow, 25th April, 1914. 

Compeared John Cameron (33), city porter, 85 Candlarigga, (Glasgow, who 
statesI remember on Friday, 25th December, 1908, between the hours of 
six and eight o’clock, a man engaged me at the Central Railway Station to remove 
luHcaee from Anderson*s house at 69 St. George’s Road. I went to the ho^e 
about 815 p.m. along with a man Mackay and takmg a barrow with me. We 
went upstairs to the flat above Anderson’s house but we were told his house 
was on the flat below, and we went into it and took the luggage ^^t. There 

were ten packages, and I can’t say whether there was a label on .them or not. 

I saw Anderson in the house, and I saw two women too. We carried the things 
quite openly downstairs, but I did not see any of the neighbours looking on. 

Mackay and I took the things down to the Central Station on the barrow and 

waited there. We took the luggage up to the excess weigUng machine, and 
Anderson came up to pay the excess there. We took the baggage “he 

weighing machine up to the train, and there was a railway porter who labeUed 
the luggage there, but I cannot say where to. I saw the luggage put into 
a railway van, but I cannot say where it was going to. Anderson came up to 
the train and paid Mackay and me 4s. I never saw Anderson before in _my 
life, nor have I seen him since, except at the trial in Edinburgh when I recognised 
him as being the man. _ . v • 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed hy him as being 

true. 

(Signed) J. Gamxron. 

James G. Millar. 


Compeared, John M‘Kay (42), residing at 202 Broomielaw, Glasgow, who 
states:—I was along with tne previous witness, and his statement having been 
read over to me, I concur in all he says. 

The truth, 

(Signed) J. M‘Kay. 

James G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914, 

Compeared John Brown (46), residing at 80 Cromwell Road, Strathbungo, 
who sta^s:—am a booking clerk at the Central Station, Glasgow. I exhibited 
^ scroll balance book kept by me at the booking office at said station to Mr. 
Hart, Procurator Fiscal, before the trial of Oscar Slater. I have not got the 
/book with me, and I am afraid that it has been sent to the stores’ department 
to be destroyed. As far as I remember, the bookings by the 9.5 train for England 
on the evening of 25th December, 1908, were one third class to Birmingham, 
two single thirds to Liverpool, and two single thirds to London. There were 
also noted there two return tickets for London (45-day tourist tickets). I 
remember, when the two single tickets to London were first issued, of the man 
putting his face or head round the corner of the window. 1 was afterwards 
shown in the Central Police Office the prisoner Oscar Slater. He is not unlike 
the man who looked in at the window and took the two tickets to London, but 
I can’t positively identify him. I can’t remember whether the two single 
tickets to Liverpool were issued to the same person or issued singly. I can*t 
positively state that Oscar Slater did not take the two tickets to LiverpooL 
I can’t say whether there was a female along with the man who took the tickets 
to London, and I can’t say if he spoke with a foreign accent. I think X did 
make inquiry, hut I cannot recollect now whether I ascertained that there were 
no boQjdngs to London at any of the other three offices for the issuing of tickets 
at the Centrsd Station. 

m 
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Further^ I think I told Detective Andereon that the tickets to London were 
issued to a man 31 to 32 years of age, 5 feet 4 or 5 inches in height, dark hair 
and complexion, dark hair and moustache. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) John Brown. 

James G. Millar, 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914. 

Compeared James Somerville (50), residing at 5 Sommerville Drive, Mount 
Florida, who states:—I am excess luggage clerk at the Central Station of the 
Caledonian Railway, Glasgow, I remember being in the Central Station some 
time before the departure of the 9.5 train for England on the night of 25th 
December, 1908. I remember two porters bringing up a certain amount of 
luggage on a barrow to the excess office. I do not remember seeing James 
Tracey there. The luggage was brought on to the weighing machine when it 
came into the station. I could not say whether there were railway labels or 
passenger’s labels on them. When the luggage was still on the weighing machine 
a man came up and claimed it. There was nobody with him then. I have not 
seen Oscar Slater since, and I cannot say whether he was the man or not. 
When he came up, I asked him where the luggage was going to, and he said 
to Liverpool. 1 asked him to show his tickets, and he said he had not got them, 
but he went to get them. When he returned he showed me two tickets, and 
I can say positively that they were for London. He explained that he was going 
to break his journey at Liverpool, and that the luggage was not going any 
further. He paid the charge for the overweight to Liverpool. He grumbled 
slightly at the charge, but paid it. I had some conversation with him with 
regard to a parcel which he was anxious to have despatched to Paris that night, 
but I explained to him that our parcel office closed at eight o’clock, and I 
advised him to take it to Liverpool and despatch it from there, and he determined 
to do that. At that time a lady appeared whom he recognised, and he left me, 
and that was the end of the matter so far as I was concerned. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) James Somerville. - 
James G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914. 

Compeared Alexander Reid (44), residing at 39 Lochleven Road, Glasgow, 
who statesI am employed in the Station Master’s Office at the Central Station, 
Glasgow. I was off duty after seven o’clock p.m. on 25th December, 1908, but 
I know that, this being Christmas night, there was a through carriage by the 
9.5 train to Liverpool. I was not asked to make any inquiry by the police or 
any other body with regard to this train, and I have no further information in 
the matter. 

This statement was read over to the witness, and was signed bv him as being 
true. 

(Signed) Alex. Eexe. 

Jambs G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914. 

Compeared Robert Duckworth, Superintendent in charge of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, Liverpod Police, who states am 47 years of age. 
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At the tune of the investigations I was Detective Chief Inspector. 1 first got 
intimation of the murder of Miss Gilchrist in a telegram on 22nd December, 1908. 
The first reference to Oscar Slater was in a telegram of 2Bbh December, in which 
it was stated that Oscar Slater had left Glasgow by the train arriving in Liver¬ 
pool at 3.45 a.m. on the morning of Saturday, 26th December. I made inquiry 
at the railway station at Lime Street, Liverpool, and discovered that only two 
people left the train who had travelled from Glasgow. The other people leaving 
the train were local people whom the porters knew as being regular travellers. 
I made inquiry but I could not discover whether they travelled with tickets to 
Liverpool or through tickets to London, breaking their journey at Liverpool: 
if the former, the tickets would be collected at Edgehill and forwarded to London, 
no record being kept; if the latter, the tickets would be merely punched, 1 
made inquiries, at the request of the Glasgow Police, on 2nd January, 1909, 
and I reported on 4th January. The two people who left the train were con¬ 
ducted hy a railway porter, who took them and their baggage to the North- 
Western Hotel. The man engaged a bedroom and registered himself as Oscar 
Slater, Glasgow, and after he had seen his baggage placed in the baggage room 
he and his companion went up to the bedroom. In the forenoon this man went 

along to the Cunard offices and saw Mr. Forsyth. It is not clear from the 

statements that he informed Mr. Forsyth that he was residing in the North- 
Western Hotel. He inquired for berths on the “ Lusitania,” and was offered 
two inside berths, and he then said that he had been offered these in Glasgow, 
and then seemed to check himself and corrected himself by saying by your 
other agents.” He finally secured two outside berths, paying something extra 
for them. He paid JB28 by six £5 Scotch notes, receiving back two sovereigns, 
and he also changed a £1 Scotch note. He also gave his name as Otto Sando, 
remarking “not the strong man,” and filled up the first ten questions and signed 
the interrogatory form which has to be filled up by passengers to America, in 
terms of the emigration laws of the United States. He returned to the hotel, 
paid his bill, and received a baggage ticket which released his baggage. Slater 
took labels from his pocket and wrote the name on them, which must have been 

Sando, and c/o s.s, “Lusitania,” and put these on the baggage in the baggage 

room. He instructed the hotel porter to have his baggage sent down to the 
“ Lusitania,” and the hotel porter instructed the baggage porter Latham to have 
them sent down. Latham put on them checks with the words—“ Sando 9 
' Lusitania ’ on them. The baggage was afterwards sent to the steamer and 
Slater and his companion went on hoard. This statement is obtained by myself 
from witnesses whom I personally interviewed and who spoke of what they them¬ 
selves knew. Their statements taken down in writing, taken at the request of 
the Procurator Fiscal, Glasgow, are in my possession and are available at any 
time. I lodge a copy of these statements. 

This stat^emaut was read over to the witness, and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) R. Dtjokworth. 

Jamxs G. Millae. 


Papbbs lodged by Sttpeeintendent Duckwoeth, referred to in his Statement. 

(a) 

James Robert Dustin says:—live at 54 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. I am 
an,agent at Lime Street Station, Liverpool, for tha Cunard Steamship Company. 
On the morning of the 26th December, 1908, I met the train from Glasgow due 
in at 3.40. With the exception of a few young men who come on the train 
from Edgehill—the next nearest station—every morning for newspapers the only 
people to leave the train were a lady and a gentleman. The gentleman wore an. 
iron grey cap with ear flaps, and an overcoat of similar material, and carried on 
his arm either a travelling rug or a mackintosh. He was tall, I would know 
him again. The lady was heavily veiled and I could not describe her, except 
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that she was dressed in dark clothes. I was in uniform at the time, and on my 
cap was the crest of the Ounard Steamship Company. I approached the lady 
and the gentleman and asked the latter if they were going to New York. He 
replied “Yes.’* I then asked him if he had obtained his ticket. He answered: 
“No, I have not made proper arrangements.” I next asked him if he would 
let me label his luggage, and he said it did not matter, as he wanted to rearrange 
his luggage. I further asked the gentleman if he were going by the s.s. 
“Lusitania,” and he answered “Yes, but I have not made my arrangements.” 
I offered to take care of the luggage and to see to its being placed on the 
steamer, but he declined the offer and stated that he wanted to look through 
it, as it wa.*! not properly packed. There were four packages in the compart¬ 
ment and nine in the luggage van, and they consisted of heavy bags and trunks. 
They were removed to the L. & N.W. Hotel adjoining the railway station by 
the deponents Morley and Jones, There was nothing in the manner of either 
the lady or the gentleman that excited my suspicions. The latter spoke with a 
slightly foreign accent: the lady did not speak at all. 


w 

John Morley says:—I am a shunter in the employ of the L. & N.W. Ely 
at Lime Street Station, Liverpool. I live at 145 Strathcona Eoad, ^ Liverpool. 
On the 24th December, 1908/ I met the train from Glasgow at Lime Street 

Station at 3.40 a.m. The deponent Jones was with me. The only passengers 

on it, except the usual local passoiigers, were a lady and a gentleman. I asked 
the gentleman where he was gonig and he replied that he was to sail on tha 
s.s. “Lusitania” that day. He had a small portmanteau in the compartment 
and he said that he had eight or nine packages in the van. I handed him over 
to a Cunard Steamship Company agent—^the deponent Dustin, but the gentle¬ 
man would not lot Dustin take cnarge of his luggage, I heard him fell Dustin 

that he wanted to call at the Cunard Company’s office before going aboard, but 
I did not hear him give any reason. I went for a truck on which to remove 
the baggage, and on my return I asked the gentleman where I was bo take it. 
He told me to take it into the L. & N.W. Ely Hotel, adjoining the railway 
station. The portmanteau in the compartment had a number of old labels on 
it, and the baggage in the van bore a destination label: “ Liverpool, Lime Street,” 
on each piece. I did not notice any ship’s labels on them. I took the lady 
and the gentleman^ the hotel door and rang the bell, and afterwpds removed 
the baggage to the baggage room. The baggage included two suit cases, one 
portmanteau, a lady’s hat box, and a large heavy brown box-^-called, I think, 
a Saratoga trunk, A tag label bore a name, which I do not know. After the 
baggage had been deposited in the baggage room the gentleman wanted to give 
a “ tip ” to Jones and I, and, as he had not change, he asked the deponent 
Doran to “tip” us. He refused. The gentleman then asked if any of us would 
change a £1 note. The deponent Hurley changed it, and the gentleman then 
gave something to Hurley and Is. each to Jones and I. I could not say whether 
tbe note was a Scotch note or not. The gentleman was about 35 to 40 years, 
about 6ft. 9ins., had a slight dark moustache and a peculiarly shaped nose. His 
accent was that of a foreigner. I would know him again. The lady did not 
speak. She was very tall and of slim build. 


W 

John Owen Jones says:—live at 54 Brenmer Street, Liverpool, i am a 
shunter in the employ of the L. ft N.W. Railway Company at Lime Street 

* BSc, Qy. 26th December, 1908, 
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Station, Liverpool. On the 24 December, 1908,* I met the train at Lime Street 
due from Glasgow at 3.40 a.m. In addition to the ordinary local passengers 
there were only a lady and a gentleman. They had one portmanteau in the 
compartment and nine packages in the van. The deponent Morley was with 
me at the time. He and I went to the compartment in which were the lady and 
gentleman, and Morley spoke to the latter. I removed the packages from the 
van and afterwards, with Morley, took it to the station hotel and assisted to put 
it in the baggage room at the hotel. The lady and the gentleman entered 
the hotel. The former said he wanted to give Morley and I a “tip,** but as he 
had no change he asked the deponent Doran to lend him the money. Doran 
declined, and then the gentleman asked who would change a note for £1. The 
deponent Hurley did this for him and the gentleman then gave him something 
and Morley and I Is. each. When he handed the note to Hurley the gentleman 
took the note from a bundle of notes that were in a leather wallet in his inside 
jacket pocket. There was nothing in his manner that excited my suspicions. 
He was about 35 to 40 years, 5ft. 9ins., stout, had a fair moustache and spoke 
with a foreign accent. The lady was of slim build and appeared to be a German. 
I think she had a small hat, crowned with fur. I did not see the lady or the 
gentleman again. 


(d) 

John Hurley saysr—I am a fireman employed at the L. and N.W. Railway 
Hotel, Lime Street, Liverpool. I live on the premises. About 4 a.m. on the 
26th December, 1908, I answered the door at the station entrance to the hotel 
and saw there a lady and a gentleman. The latter asked me if he could have 
a room. I took the lady and the gentleman to the deponent Joseph Doran and 
left them, and later their luggage was brought in by two railw^w porters. There 
were six large pieces and some smaller ones. Soon afterwards the gentleman 
wanted change for one £1 Scotch note in order to pay the porters, and at his 
request I changed it for him. He did not tell me where he had come from nor 

to. I afterwards took the gentleman and the lady 
on the lift to Rtmm 139 where I left them. As they were entering the room the 
lady addressed the gentleman in a foreign language. I did not see them again. 
I am not sure that I would know either of them again. The gentleman was 
about 40 years^ of age, 5 feet 9/10 inches, fairly well built, had a round face. 

saUow complexion and a slight dark moustache, I think he had a dark over¬ 

coat. I do not remember whether he had a cap or a hat. He spoke with a 
foreign accent and I concluded that he was a German. When he handed the 
Scotch £1 note to me he took it from a bundle of other notes which he had 

previously taken from his overcoat inside pocket. I afterwards—about a week 

late^han^d the note at Creedon^s Hotel, 10 Elliott Street, Liverpool. The 
proprietor, Creedon, took it from me, but one of the barmen had previously 

mused it. The note was white and was issued by the Linen Bank, Edinburgh. 

as tall as the gentlemap. She was of slilhl 
build, had a rather thm face and red cheeks, and wore a small hat which was 
not hear her speak. I noticed that two or three pieces 
of luggage were akeady labelled when brought into the hotel, showing that they 
were intended to be put on the s.a. ‘‘Lusitania,’* which was to sail that day 


(e) 


n- Doran a^s:—I am a porter employed at the L. &; N.W. Railway 

Hotel, Lune Street, Liverpool. I live on the premises. About 3.50 a.m., on the 


* Sie. Qy. 26th December, 1908. 
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26fch December, 1908, I was on duty and was acting as head pprter. The 

dsponent, John Hurley, brought a lady and a gentleman to ms. The latter stated 
that he wanted a room for two people. I asked him if he had any luggage and 
he replied that it would be brought in shortly. A few minutes later I accompanied 
the gentleman to the baggage room and there saw a quantity of luggage that 
belonged to him. I then allotted him Room 139 and told the deponent John 
Hurley to take the lady and the gentleman there. The luggage had been brought 

in by two porters on a four-wheel wagon. The gentleman asked me if I had 

change for a £1 note as he wanted to pay the porters. I said I had not. He 
held in his hand a bundle of notes which he had taken from his overcoat inside 
pocket. Ho then^ asked the deponent, John Hurley, if he could change the 
note. Hurley said that he could, and the gentleman handed it to Viim and 
Hurley gave Kim money in return for it. The gentleman then paid the two 

porters, and, with the lady, went to the lift accompanied by the deponent John 
Hurley, who was then taking them to their room. Before going to the room 
the gentleman signed the hotel register: ‘"Oscar Slater, Glasgow.’* The gentle¬ 
man was tall and spoke with a foreign accent. The lady did not speak to me. 
From her appearance and dress I formed the impression that she was a servant 
girl. 


if) 

Teresa Mohan says*.—I am a chambermaid at the L, & N.W. Railway 
Hotel, Lime Street, Liverpool. I live in the hotel. About 10 a.m. on the 26th 
December, 1906, I went to the door of Room 139 to see if anyone was inside, 
I had previously seen a gentleman enter the room. He was wearing a dark 
overcoat, but I do not think 1 would bo able to recognise him again. 1 opened 
the door and the gentleman cuime out. X apologised for opening the door. He 
said; *"Oh, I think the lady wants you to bring"her some hot water.” He then 
went along the corridor towards the lavatory. I got the water and went back 
to the room. The lady opened the door and took the water from me. She had 
her hair dressed, but was not properly clothed. She said to me: “ We are 
not staying here to-night. We are going away by boat.” It is usual for notice 
to be given before noon on the day of departure, though the notice is not as a 
rule conveyed through the domestic staff. I asked the lady if they were going 
bo New York, and she replied that they were. I then asked if they were going 
by the s.s. "Lusitania,” and she again replied in the affirmative. The lady 
appeared to be a foreigner. She spoke English badly with a foreign accent, 
and was not able to pronounce the name of the ship. She was about 30 years 
of age, very tall—taller than the gentleman—-of medium build, had light hair 
and,'l think, dark brown eyes. As X did not see the lady and the gentleman 
together, I would not be sure that my idea of the height of either is a correct 
one. I did not notice any jewellery on the lady’s person. Shortly afterwards 
X had occasion to enter the room. TOe lady and the gentleman were not there, 
but there was a ouantity of baggage already labelled and packed. The labels 
were steamer labels. X noticed that one of them had a name on it. The 
Christian name was Otto, and the surname, which I do not remember, began 
with an S, I did not see the lady or the gentleman again. 


to) 

Francis Newcombe says:—! live at 17 Bonkbum Road, Tuebrook, XaTerpooL 
t am a porter employ^ at the L. ^ N.W« Railway Hotel, Lime Street, Liver¬ 
pool. On the 26t1h December, 1908, I was acting as head porter. About 1,30 
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p.m. on that day a gentleman, whom I cannot describe, but whom 1 would be 
to recognise, came to the hall of the hotel and spoke about his baggage. 
I think he was tall and of medium build, with a sallow complexion and clean 
shaven, and that he wore a dark overcoat and a black bowler hat. He spoke 
very good English, with a slight foreign accent, and my impression was that he 
was a Dane. He stated that he had six packages in the baggage room and 
that he wished them to he taken to the s.s. “Lusitania.” He showed me the 
packages and he then put the labels on them. He had taken the labels from 
his pocket- He wrote his name on the labels and addressed the packages 
C.O. the s.s. “Lusitania.” He showed me a luggage pass similar 
to the one produced and marked , and I knew from that that 
he had paid his hotel bill. The number of his room as shown on his luggage 
pass was 139. I asked the gentleman if he had any luggage in the room which 
he wished to have removed, and he replied that he had and that it was not quite 
ready. He said he would let me know when it was ready for removal. He went 
away. About an hour later he returned and told me that the baggage, in his 
room could be removed. I think he said there were two bags and a travelling 
rug. On my instructions the deponent Harry Blyde brought the luggage from 
the room and the deponent James Alexander Latham subsequently strapped the 
travelling rug to one of the bags, at my request. I saw the last named deponent 
affix a check to each article of luggage, ready for transmission to the s.s, 
“Lusitania.” This was the only luggage that went from the hotel to that 
steamer on that day. About 3.50 p.m. on the same day the gentleman came 
back to me and asked if 1 had attended to the luggage and I told him that I had. 
He was accompanied by a very tall lady. AH the packages were labelled with 
a second cabin white label issued by the Ounard Steamship Company. I think 
that the packages in the room had been labelled by the gentleman, for when he 
first spoke to me I offered to send someone to the room to label the remaining 
packages, but he declined the offer and said he would do it himself. 


(h) 

Harry Blyde says:—live at 20 Marsden Street, Liverpool. I am a porter 
employed at the L. & N. Western Hotel, Lime Street, Liverpool. About 2.30 
p.m. on the 26th December, 1908, the deponent Francis Newcombe sent me to 
Boom 139, with instructions to bring out any baggage tnat was there. There 
were a travelling rug and, I think, two or three bags, and 1 placed them in the 
baggage room. 


(^) 

James Alexander Latham, says:—I live at 109 Spencer Street, Liverpool. 
I am a baggage porter employed by the L. & N.W. Railway Company at Lime 
Street Station, Liverpool. About 3.30 p.m., on the 26th December, 1908, Francis 
Newcombe, who was then acting as head porter at the L. & N.W. Hotel, Lime 
Street, Liverpool, pointed out to me nine pieces of baggage in the hall of the 
hotel, and instructed me to see that they were removed from the hotel to the 
s.s. “Lusitania,” which was to sail on the same afternoon for New York. The 
'baggage was whaE is known as free baggage, because it was that of persons 
staying at the hotel. There were a brown bag and a brief bag, to which a plaid 
strap was wrapped. I cannot describe the other packages. I noticed that aU 
were labelled. One bore the name San do, and the others may have had it, but 
X did not look at them. To each package I attached a check from my check book, 
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the checks being number ad from 1115 to 1123 inclusive. The checks were all 
blank with the exception of one, which I filled up as follows:— 

Name - • - Sando. 

Article - - 9. 

Ship - - - “Lusitania." 

1 hold the counterfoils of these checks. I left the baggage afterwards in 
charge of Samuel Owens, the inspector in control of the baggage department. 


ii) 

John Forsyth, says:—I live at 73 Highfield Road, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. I 
am manager of the second class department in the offices of the Cunard Steam¬ 
ship Company, Water Street, Liverpool. On the 24th December, 1906, the 
letter marked J.F. 1 was received at the office, and on the same day in reply 
to the letter I sent a telegram, of which the following is a copy: “Cook’s, 
Glasgow, Second, * Lusitania,’ Saturday. Offer couple E76, £12 rate.” On 
the next day the letter marked J.F. 2 was received at the office. On the same 
day I acknowledged the receipt of it. On the 26th December, 1908, the letter 
marked J.F. 3 was received at the office. About 12.30 p.m., on this date, a 
gentleman came to the office and asked me if there were accommodation for two 
persona on the s.s. “Lusitania.” In subsequent conversation he stated that 
the two persona were himself and his wife. I showed him a diagram of the 
berths and told him the rates, and offered him an inside berth. He specially 
wanted an outside berth, but he was not disposed to pay the rate asked by me. 
He stated that he had been offered berth E76 by “our Glasgow agents.” He 
appeared to check himself, and at once said “by your other agents ” The only 
agents to whom berth E76 had been offered were Cook’s of Glasgow. I knew 
this at the time, but I did not say so to the gentleman. He agreed to take 
berth Cl, and paid me £28 for two tickets. When I asked him his name, he 
said: “Do you want the full name?” He was answered in the affirmative, 
and then gave it as Otto Sando—not, he remarked, Sandow, the strong man. 
1 handed him the form marked J.F. 4 and he filled it up, as regards the first 
10 questions, in his own handwriting. He handed me six Scotch £5 notes in 
payment for the berth, and I gave him £2 change. He also gave me one 
£1 Scotch note, and at his request I changed it. He afterwards gave me another 
Scotch £5 note and asked me to change it, 1 could not do so and took him to 
the deponent Phillips, who changed it for him in my presence. On the same 
day I paid in to the witness, John Hampton Chadwick, the six Scotch £5 notes 
and the one Scotch £1 note paid to me by the gentleman referred to. He told 
me that he was an American citizen. He was about 5 feet 10/11 inches, slim 
build, had a vicuna overcoat and, I think, a billycock hat. This description is 
the best I can give (and may not be quite accurat^, as I sse a great many 
people ill the office in the course of the day. I think I would know him again 

The ticket was made out in the name of Mr. and Mrs, Sando. 


m 

Augustus George Phillips says:—I live at 28 Freehold Street, Liverpool. 
X am the money exchange clerk in the third class department in the offic^ of 
the Cunard Steamship Company, Water Street, Liverpool. On the 26th 
December, 1908, a gentleman was brought to my office by the deponent John 
For^h. The gentleman handed me a Scotch banknote (yellow) for £5 and 
asked me to change it. I did so. On the same day Z handed this note to the 
deponent, John Hampton Chadwick 
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John Hampton Chadwick says:—1 livo at 19 Holland Road, Liscacd, Cheshire. 
I am chief cashier in the offices of the Cunard Steamship Company, Water 
Street, Liverpool. On the 26th December, 1908, 1 received from the deponent, 
John Forsyth, Scotch bank notes to the value of dB31. On the same day I received 
from the deponent, Augustus George Phillips, one Scotch bank note for £5. On 
the 28th December, lS)8, I paid these notes into the Bank of Liverpool, Water 
Street, Liverpool. 


Thomas Binnie says:—live at 17 Orrell Lane, Aintree, Liverpool. I am 
the cashier at the Bank of Liverpool, Water Street, Liverpool. On the 28th 
December, 1908, I received from the Cunard Steamship Company, Limited, Water 
Street, Liverpool, seven £5 notes and one £1 note. They were Scotch notes, 
as shown on the document marked T.B. 1. 


(n) 

J.F. 4. 

County Notes paid in by the Cunard S.S. Company on the 26th December 
to the Bank of Liverpgol, Limited. 



36 


io) 

Beryl Bedford says:—I live at 12 Everari Avenue, Walton, Liverpool. I am 
a stewardess on the a.s. '‘Lusitania.” On the voyage from Liverpool on the 26fch 
December, 1908, I was in charge of the second cabin Cl and attended to Mrs, Sando. 
I had very little conversation with her, principally because I was too busy with 
other passengers on account of the rough weather. In the early part of the voyage 
a eonmlaint was made to the chief steward of want of attention on my part to 
Mrs. Sando. When I was afterwards in the cabin no reference was made to the 
complaint by Mrs.^ Sando, nor did I make reference to it. She did not refer to 
the murder, nor did she say where she had come from and her ultimate destina¬ 
tion. There was nothing unusual in Mrs. Sando keeping to the cabin, as there 
were a great many ladies ill throughout the voyage. 


(?) 

Thomas Atherton says:—I live at 2 Barton Road, Rice Lane, Liverpool. I 
am the bedroom steward on the s.s. “Lusitania.*^ On the voyage starting from 
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Liverpool on the 26th December, 1908, I was in charge of cabin Cl occupied by 
Olto Sando and liis wife. The weather was very rough and Mrs. Sando stayed 
in the cabin the greater part of the time. During the early part of the voyage 
Mrd. Sando was not well and for a portion of one day stayed in the cabin. Both 
the Sandos wore reticont, but on one occasion when I was in their cabin Mr. 
Otto told ne that he had crossed the Atlantic six times and had not previously 
been sick. He had his meals with the other passengers, but his wife had hers 
in the cabin. It was not possible for me to have much conversation with them, 
firstly, hooause they would not converse, and, secondly, because I was very busy 
with other passemrers on account of the rough weather. He did not mention 
anything to me about a murder, nor did I hear one spoken of by any other 
passengers until Mr. Sando was arrested at New York. Even then I did not 
learn that any other passengers had been told anything about it during conversa¬ 
tion with the Sandos, After the arrest I found in the bedroom a copy of the 
News of the World newspaper, and when I examined it for an account of the 
murder I found that it had been torn out. Sunday newspapers are brought on 
board the ship at Queenstown, and a large number is usually bought by the 
passengers. I did not attach any importance to the newspaper and threw it 
away. 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914. 

Compeared John Forsyth (40), passenger manager, second class cabin depart¬ 
ment in the Cunard Steamship Company, Liverpool, who states:—I remember 
that on the 26th December, 1908, a man called on me at the cfl&ces of the Cunard 
Company in Liverpool. Previous to this date I had had an inquiry from Messrs. 
Cook and Son in Glasgow, on behalf of an intending passenger whose name was 

g iven as Oscar Slater, and I offered them a certain inside state room. It was 
ooked in the name of Oscar Slater, but the offer not being accepted, I considered 
myself free to offer it to any other person. I offered it to the man^ who called 
on the 26th December and ho then said he could not accept, that it had been 
previously offered him by Cook’s of Glasgow, and was also an inside room whereas 
an outsit room was required. When he mentioned Cook’s of Glasgow he seemed 
to pdd himself up and said ** through other agents.” He afterwards selected 
an outside state-room, for which he paid in Scotch notes and change was given 
in English currency. He was afterwards passed on to the chief cashier who 
arranged for American currency. Prior to going to the cashier a contract ticket 
was drawn up in the name of Mr. and Mrs, Otto Sando, the passenger remarking 
at the time “not Sandow the strong man.” He filled up a declaration form 
setting forth that he was an American citizen, and he signed the same “Otto 
Sando.” During the interview he said to me that he had just come down from 
the North Western, whether he meant North Western Hotel or railway station 
I could not say. Apart fTOm that he did not say where he was residing. It 
was only when the police made inquiries, on the following week, that I connected 
Oscar Slater with Sando. ^ • 

This statement was read over to the witness and was signed by mm as being 
true. 

(Signed) John Foesyth. 

James G. Millae, 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914. 

Compeared Francis Newcombe (41)—I was a baggage porter in the North 
Western Hotel, Liverpool, in December, 190S. Between twelve and one o clock 
on the aeth of December, 1008, I was acting as head Mrter in place of the naual 
one who was absent, and was in the baggage room wneu I saw the man Slater 
there labelling the baggage and interfering with it. When I questioned him he 
said, “It’s all right, I am going to label this myself in order to make sure that it 
“ will go down to the steamer.” He wrote the name Sando on the labels. 
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’which he put on the baggage. Subsequently, he shOTred me a pass for the 
baggage, and I instructed Latham to check the baggage and take it down to the 
.stiiamer. I saw Latham affix the checks to each article of luggage, bi^ these 
checks have no name. Latham took the baggage and handed it over to the rail¬ 
way people. About 3.50 on the same day Slater came back and asked me if 1 
had attended to the baggage and I told him I had. I saw him leave the hotel 
afterwards. , , ^ « 

This statement was read over to the witness and was signed by him as being 


true. 


(Signed) Francis Nbwcombe. 
James G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 23rd April, 1914. 

Compeared John Orr, Assistant Chief Constable of Glasgow, who states 
I am 61 years of age. I do not recollect of giving instructions to I^uwcnani 
Trench to visit and take a statement from Miss Birrell, 19 Blythswood Drive, o 
giving him particular instructions to question her with regard to A.B. and as 
to what Lanibie said when she visited her house on the night of the murder. 1 <io 
not recollect of any information as to a statement by Helen Lambie to Miss BirreU 
implicating A.B. being received by me. I do not recollect of Lieutenant Trench 
coming back and making a verbal report to me of Mias Birrell’s statement prac¬ 
tically the same as No. 2 of the appendix to Lieutenant Trench’s precognition. 
It is absolutely untrue that I remarked “this is the first real clue we have got, 
and I do not remember asking him to write out the statement. I had no personal 
direction of the inquiries in connection with the crime, as these were in the hands 
of Superintendent Ord, although I signed the letters which were put in front of 
me and had a general supervision. I can, therefore, give very little direct informa¬ 
tion with regard to the conduct of the case. 

This statement was read over to the witness and was signed by him as being 

true. 

(Signed) John Orr. 

James G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 24th April, 1914. 

Compeared John Ord, Superintendent, Southern Division, Glasgow Police, who 
states;—1 am 53 years of age. In December, 1908, I was Superintendent of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and had charge of certain investigations that 
were made in connection with the murder of Miss Gilchrist. So far as the police 
know, there is no ground whatever for saying that Helen Lambie knew Slater 
previous to the murder or had ever been in his house. The police satisfied them¬ 
selves at the time that A.B. had nothing to do with the murder. On both these 
points the police made inquiries at the time. On account of the importance of 
this case aU the officers were requested to make their reports in writing, and these 
were filed and ought to be available now. Those that were forwarded to the Sheriff’s 
Fiscal were copied in the Copying Book. If Detective Lieutenant Trench states that 
he supplied to me a statement to him by Miss Birrell on 23rd December, 1908, then it 
should be on the file. I cannot trace such a statement and the numbers on the 
file are consecutive. With regard to the Copying Books that were used at the 
time of the murder, the Copying Book in use at the time was near an end and I 
started a new book in order to keep the statements in the Gilchrist murder together, 
although finishing off the old book with other cases. When it was necessary to 
get the papers together for extradition some of the officers’ statements were 
recopied. I show the original statement made by Miss Mary Barrowman in which 
she says that after leaving the shop at 8 p.m. she went to her brother’s shop at 
480 St. Vincent Street, and she does not mention going to the Band of Hope meet¬ 
ing, but that was only a short statement made in a hurry, but after a more 
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extended statement was got from her. I did not get the stateinenla of the 
M'Calhnns. I got information of the murder on the 21st December, 1908. I 
arrived at Miss Gilchrist's house about 8.30 p.m. When I arrived there I was 
told that everything was just as it had been found when the murder was dis¬ 
covered. 1 saw the mat that covered i\lisa Gilchrist, but cannot say if there 
were fwiy marks of blood on it except in the centre oi it. I saw a ring and a 
small box, which had been forced open, on the dressing table and papers strewn 
on the floor. On none of these did I see any mark of blood. One would expect 
that if the murderer used the hammer produced his hands would be covered with 
blood. If the hammer wore used I can only account for the absence of blood on 
the box and papers by the murderer washing his hands or wearing a 
pair of gloves. There is nothing further I wish to say with regard to my own 
observation in the house. I never heard Lieutenant Trench get any instructions 
to get a statement from Miss Birrell. I am quite certain that he did not return 
and inform Superintendent Orr and myself that IMiss Birrell had said that Helen 
Lambie had told her that the man she saw leaving the house was A.B. I am 
astonishevi to hear such a statement made, and I say quite solemnly that it is not 
true. No. 2 of the Inventory annexed to Lieutenant Trench’s precognition has 
been read over to me aiwi I declare most positively that I never heard that state¬ 
ment before. I did not on 3rd January, 1909, instruct Lieutenant Trench to visit 
Helen Lambie at the house of her aunt. I did not give him a pencil sketch of 
Oscar Slater. I never saw such a sketch. I see from my letter of 18th January, 
1909 to the Gorman Police that the only portrait that we then had was a portrait 
from’ the Daily Mirror of 14th January. I have no recollection of Lieutenant 
Trench reporting to me anything of a conversation in which Helen Lambie is said 
to have told him with regard to A.B. being the man she saw: “It’s gey funny 
“ if he wasn't the man I saw," and followed on with other remarks to the same 
effect. I can say positively that no such statement was ever made to me. I can give 
no direct information with regard to the identification by Mary Barrowman. With 
regard to what occurred at the railway station I .stated at the tiial that my informa¬ 
tion was entirely hearsay and none of it was first-hand. The story as was con¬ 
veyed to mo was to the'following effectOscar Slater informed some of his friends 
that he was leaving Glasgow but did not tell them the date of Ins departure, and 
gave them false statements as to his destination. On the 23rd^ of December he 
went down to Cook's office and inquired for berths in the “ Lusitania. He gave 
his name as Oscar Slater and his address in Glasgow; he was offered two inside 
berths but refused these on the ground that his wife was a bad sailor and he w^hed 
outside berths. It .was suggested to him to take the inside berths and see u the 
agent would change them at Liverpool. Cooks' undertook to telegraph to Liver¬ 
pool and he was to come back. He afterwards called at the Cunard offices and 
made inquiries there. On the 25th Freedman and Hoppe called at Slater s bouse 
and found him packing up. He informed them that ne intended to go to Monte 
Carlo alone and leave the woman living with him behind. Madame Freedman 
lent him £25 and then he agreed to take Madame Junio with him. Thereafter he 
went down to the railway station and hired a town porter to come to his house 
with a barrow. He came about a quarter past eight and Slater gave h^ mne 
packages out at the door before the neighbours. He left the house with his two 
companions, he walking somewhat in front. He arrived at the railway station 
witix them in a cab j he found the town porter with his baggage and got nm to 
hand it over to a railway porter who labelled his luggage “Lime Str^eet, Liver¬ 
pool" and paid the town porter 4s.; he then saw the excess clerk who told him 
to go and get his tickets, and he returned with tickets which the excess clerk says 
wore for London. He informed the excess clerk that he was going to Liverpool 
and paid the excess for that journey, and his baggage was put into the Lxverp^l 
van. He arrived in Liverpool and went to the North Western Hotel there. He 
registered himself at the hotel as Oscar Slater from Glasgow. In the inommg 
he went along to the Cunard offices and saw Mr. Forsyth, whom he told he was 
staying at the North Western Hotel and that he wished berths on board the 
“Lusitania." He was offered two inside berths and remarked that he had been 
offer^ these in Glasgow and then seemed to check himself, “ outside 

berths, paying a little extra for them, and gave his name as Otto Sando. He 
returned to the hotel and got his baggage handed over to a steamship poi^r. He 
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tlien went down to the steamer with the woman. That is shortly a fair summary 
of Slater’s departure, so far as the police learned from all quarters. We passed on 
all this information to the Procurator Fiscal. 

This statement was read over to the witness and was signed by him as being 
ijrue. 

(Signed) John Ord. 

James G. Millar, 


Glasgow, 25th AprU, 1914. 

Compeared William Miller Douglas (50), Superintendent, Western Division 
Glasgow Police, who states:—I was Superintendent of the Western District in 
December, 1908, and accordingly took charge of the early inquiries into the murder 
of Miss Gilchrist, which was committed in that district. I received information 
of the murder about 7.50 on the evening of 21st December, 1908, and went up to 
the house immediately afterwards. Detectives Pyper and Vicar and Dr. Pirie 
were in the house when I arrived. I went into the dining room and saw ^liss 
Gilchrist’s body with the head badly battered. There was blood on the coal 
scuttle, the fire irons, and on the hearth rug. I was told that there was a fur 
rug on the body when it was discovered. I cannot speak as to the blood stains 
nn the rug. 1 searched the house, and on the dressing table in the spare bed¬ 
room, from which the man was said to have come, I found a gold bangle in case, 
a lady’s gold watch and albertina—these were in a small glass tray—a lady’s gold 
ring and two ring's, of no value, in another dish, a work-box with the lid wrenched 
off, a box of Runaway matches and a spent match of the same kind, a number 
of papers lying on the floor underneath where the work-box was. Upon none of 
these things, the match-box, the spent match, the jewels, the work-box or the 
papers was there any sign of blood. From the position I saw the body in, if the 
hammer produced had been used by the murderer then the strong probability is 
that his hands would be covered with blood. As the articles in the bedroom were 
tree from stains I would say that he must either have taken means to prevent hi$ 
hands becoming covered with blood or have cleansed them afterwards. I saw no 
signs of his having washed his hands. I saw Helen Lamhie there, and she made 
no statement as to the man who left the house being any particular man. I saw 
Miss Birrell there, and she did not say that Helen Lamhie made any such state¬ 
ment to her. Neither did the gentleman who was with Miss Birrell. I left the 
house in charge of uniformed constables. . . . Next morning I received, from 
Detective Pyper, a written report of a statement which had been made to him by 
Miss Margaret Birrell on the night of the murder. I now read the report and it 
contains no reference to A.B. That report was afterwards sent on to the Fiscal 
on the 22nd December. I am perfectly sure it is untrue to say l^at on the 22nd 
December, accompanied by Detectives Pyper and Dorman,^ I drove in a taxi cab 
to the house of A.B. and that that was done in view of information supplied by 
Helen Lambie. The statement made by Lieutenant Trench with reference to this 
supposed visit to A.B.’s house has been read over to me and it is absolutely with¬ 
out foundation. . . . The statement contained in No. 2 of the Inventory annexed 
"to Lieutenant Trench’s precognition has been read over to me and I never heard 
of it previous to this inquiry being started. It was not communicated to me by 
•either Superintendent Orr or Superintendent Ord, or any other person, at the time 
the investigation was made at the time of the murder. I never heard before of 
the statement on page 9 of Lieutenant Trench’s precognition that he had visited 
Helen Lambie on 3rd January, 1909, along with Detective Keith, and that she had 
said in answer to the question whether she thought A.B. was the man she saw 
leaving the house “It’s gey funny if it wasn’t him I saw.” I was in charge of 
the inquiry at the Western District Office into the murder of Miss Gilchrist, and I 
can say that^ full inquiry was made into the movements of A.B. by the police, 
and I am satisfied that he had nothing whatever to do with the murder. Itmuizy 
was made by the police with regard to any possible relationship between Helen 
Lambie and Oscar Slater, and the police were satisfied that there was no evidence 
that Lambie knew Slater or had been in his house, or had anything to do with 
S02 
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him whatever, previous to the murder. With regard to the identification by Mary 
Barrowinan, I remember that shortly before the 25th February, 1909, the question 
as to the exact date was raised of her delivery of the parcel at Cleveland Street 
and Statements were got from James Btowit and Colin G. Maccallum which were 
reported to the Fiscal on the 25th. It was never suggested in any statement 
reported to me that ?»Iary Batrowman could not have delivered the parcel to Mr 
Howat on the 21st December, 1908, or that her employers had ever made such a 
statement. With regard to the railway journey the inquiries were conducted bv 
the Central Division, and I know nothing about it. I was along with the detective 
officers who searched Oscar Slater’s house on the 4th January, 1909. I do not 
remember matches similar to the box of matches left in Miss Gilchrist’s house being 
found in Oscar Slater’s house, but it has to be remembered that, since Slater left, 
the house had been occupied by Mrs. Freedman and her friends. 

This statement was read over to the witness and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) W. M. Douglas. 

James G. Millae. 


Glasgow, 25th April, 1914. 

Compeared John Pyper (59), Chief Detective Inspector, Western Division of 
Glasgow Police, who states:—On 21st December, 1908, I was very early at Miss 
Gilchrist’s house immediately after receiving a telephone message from Dr, Adams. 
I have given in my evidence at the trial what I saw there. After leaving the dining 
room I went into the bedroom where the man was said to have come from, and I 
saw some articles of jewellery on the dressing table and a box that had been 
broken open and some papers on the floor; on none of these did I find any marks 
of blood. I saw Helen Lambie that night, and 1 took a full statement from her 
as to what occurred from the time she left the house till she returned. She told 
me she did not know who the man was, and she did not think she would be able 
to identify him. In that statement she said ^‘the man appeared to be from 25 
** to 30 years of age, 5 feet 8 or 9 inches high, thin build, but as he kept his head 
“down I did not see his face, and I cannot say whether he had hair on it or 
“not, and X do not think I could identify the man again.“ 1 examined her very 

severely on that occasion, and she never said anything to me about A,B. being the 
man. I aJLso examined Miss Birrell, and her statement is on page 305 of the Copy¬ 
ing Book of date 21st December, 1908. In that statement Miss Birrell says, 1 
“have no suspicion of any person who would have injured her.” So far as these 
two witnesses are^ concerned I never heard anything fiien or since that would cast 
the slightest suspicion on A.B. 1 have carried on a good part of the inquiry, and 
from all I have heard I have not a shadow of doubt that A.B. had noUung to do 
with the murder. ... On 24th December I went to Mary Barrowman’s 
employer’s shop, and got a statement from Maty Barrowman there. That was 
through some information got from her mother by Chief Inspector M'Gimpaey. 
When I visited the shop on the 24th December I saw the employer, Mr. Maccallum, 
and he said that she nad been sent a message to Cleveland Street on the 2ist 
December. Subsequently, in February, 1909, I took a precognition from him, which 
is now produced, from which it appears that he had no recoUection of her being 
sent on the message, and there was no entry in the hooks of cash transactions, and 
there was nothing to show where they sent goods on 21st December, 1908, but that 
he remembered, on the following morning, of hearing of the murder of Miss Gil¬ 
christ and that Mary Barrowman told him that she had been passing along West 
Princes Street and knew all about it. I remember I was present with Super¬ 
intendent Douglas and Lieutenant Trench in Oscar Slater’s house on 2nd January, 
1909—according to my diary—^when a thorough search was made when no matches 
were found simliar to the box found in the spare bedroom in Miss Gilchrist’s house 
on the night of the murder. At the time when I was standing wi^ the two 
girls Lambie and Barrowman in the corridor near the entrance to the Court room 
in Hew York my recollection is that both girls caught me by the arm at once and 
both were trembling with excitement and they both spoke without any hesitation. 
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When the boxes were brought back and opened in the Central^ Police Office^ Glasgow, I 
was present. I could not say that the clothing was particularly carefully packed. 
My recollection is that some of it was better folded than others. I have no recol¬ 
lection of the smell of camphor, 1 have no recollection of seeing railway labels 
on the boxes “ Glasgow to Lime Street, Liverpool,” but I will not say that these 
labels were not on them. I cannot say whether I was present when Duncan 
^FacBrayne identified Slater. 

This statement was read over to the ivitness and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) John Pvper. 

Jambs G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 25th April, 1914. 

Compeared Alexander Cameron (41), Chief Detective Inspector, Central Division, 
Glasgow Police, who states:—I was engaged in the incmiries into Miss Gilchrist’s 
murder. I did not come into the inquiry until Tuesday, 29th December, 1908. 
I, along with Lieutenant Trench, went to Blythswood Drive on 9th January, 1909, 
to call upon Mr. and Mrs. Birrell. He went to No. 19, and I went to No. 23. 
I remember that on the 23rd December Lieutenant Trench was sent on a mission 
by Superintendent Orr. Afterwards we talked over it, and he told me that it was 
to go and see Miss Birrell, and that Miss Birrell had said to him th«at the girl 
Lambie had said to her on the night of the murder that the man who had passed 
her in the lobby was like A.B. This was entirely hearsay from Trench, and it 
was previous to my visit to Mr. and Mrs. Birrell on 9th January, 1909. My visit 
to Mr. and Mrs. Birrell had nothing to do with the story I heard from Lieu¬ 
tenant Trench. I remember he told me he had reported on the matter to Super¬ 
intendent Ord, and the Superintendent had replied that that matter had been cleared 
up and there was nothing in it. I did not speak of this story to any other officer 
than Trench, or to any superior officer. I thought the matter was in charge 
of Lieutenant Trench, and that there was no call on me to interfere with it. I never 
read anything about this story in writing, nor did I hear it mentioned, except by 
Lieutenant Trench, until quite recently. On 31st December, 1908, I was at Cook*a 
office, 83 Buchanan Street, and I took short statements from two gentlemen employed 
there, which were to the effect that a man answering the description of Oscar Slater 
had ^plied for herths on the “Lusitania” on two successive days, the 23rd and 
24th December. I was present on Sunday, 20th February, 1909, at the Central 
Police Office, when Slater’s baggage, consisting of six trunks and one parcel of 
shirts, was opened. I thought the clothes were very carefully packed, with the 
exception of a waterproof coat, which was not so neatly folded. In one of the 
trunks there was a fawn waterproof overcoat, a Donegal hat, two caps, a claw 
hammer, and, in a separate place, some other tools. When the waterproof coat 
was found. Slater said that it was his. On the coat there were a number of marks 
like stains on the left shoulder, inside and outside the right sleeve, down the front 
beside the buttons, and on the skirt. I examined the inside of the pockets, but I 
cannot say I found any stains there, although I examined the coat very minutely. 
I examined the handle of the hammer very minutely, and in my opinion it had been 
cleaiied. In the other boxes there were a number of articles which throw no light 
on the case. I cannot recollect if there were any railway labels on the boxes— 
Glasgow to Lime Street, Liverpool.” 

This statement was read over to the witness and was signed by him as being 
true. ® 

(Signed) Alexander Cameron. 

Jambs G. Millar. 


Glasgow, 25th April, 1914. 


Compeared William Gordon (64), residing at 163 Greendyke Street, Glasgow 
who says:—In December, 1908, I was Detective Lieutenant in the Central Division^ 
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Glasgow Police. I was along with Superintendent Ord in Miss Gilchrist’s house 
on tho night of the murder on 21st December, 1908. I saw Helen Lambie in the 
house, and took her into a room and pressed her with questions as to the identity 
of the man whom she had seen coming nut of the house. She told me she was 
quite unable to identify him. She did not give me a description of the man, 
as I understood the other officers had got it. I did not afterwards! get a descrip¬ 
tion of the man from Helen Lambie. On 26th December, 1908, I went to a house, 
69 St George’s Road, which had been occupied by Slater under the name of 
Anderson. The door was opened by a maid-servant, who gave the name of 
Catherine Schmaltz. 1 asked if she was alone in the house, and she said “Yes.” 
When I was coming away I passed two ladies on the stair—they were coming up— 
and I turned and followed them and went into the house and asked the maid if 
these two ladies lived there, and she said “Yes.” When I went in first I asked 
Schmaltz where Anderson had gone to, and she said he had gone to London with 
“Madame.” I asked the maid for Anderson’s address in London, and she said 36 
Albemarle Street. Schmaltz told me she was going to London that night, and I 
asked her if she was going to the same address, and she said “No, I am going 
“to 72 Charlotte Street, care of Ostraw.” When we came hack to the house I 
asked the ladies their names, and they said Mrs. Freedman and Mrs. Hoppe. 
They said that they knew Anderson and Madame in London, and that Freedman 
was a half-sister of Madame’s. They told me that they were living at the 
Alexandra Hotel, and that on Friday, the 25th December, Madame had asked 
Schmaltz to ask them to come down, and that they found them busy packing and 
asked them where they were going, and Anderson had said that he had got a wire 
and had to go to Monte Carlo, and that Anderson had got a loan of £25 from Mrs. 
Freedman, which he promised to repay when he came back. She further said that 
she anil Mrs. Hoppe had arranged to take over the house, paying Stewart & 
Stewart £4 a month. Mrs. Freedman also said that they were to get a wire from 
Anderson and Madame when they arrived in Monte Carlo. I called at the house on 
several occasions afterwards, and on one occasion got a letter addressed to Oscar 
Slater, Esq,, o/o Mr. Anderson, 69 St. George’s Road, Glasgow, which bore an 
^encan^ portmark. The night after the murder (22nd December, 1908), I was 
in Miss Birrelrs house, and took a statement from her which was afterwards handed 
course of that statement Mias Birrell did not say to me 
^ Lambie had told her that the man she had seen leaving the house on 

the 21st was A,B. I never heard until this moment that Helen Lambie was 
supposed to have made such a statement . . . and according to the information 
I impossible that he could have anything to do with the murder. 

This statement was read over to the witness and was signed by him as beine 
true. o g 

(Signed) William Gobdon. 

James G. Millab. 


Glasgow, 25th April, 1914. 

Compeared James Dornan (38), Detective Inspector, Marine Division, Glasgow 
Police, who states ;--In December, 1908, I was Detective Sergeant in the Western 
Glasgow. I know this district well, and while it might have been shorter 
wr Mary J^rrowman to go from the boot shop down Barrington Drive towards 
Woodlands Road, nevertheless, the route she took is a more frequented one and a 
more likely one for her to take. I was present with Inspector Pyper at various 
interviews ^with Miss Birrell, and I never heard her make any statement throwing 
any suspicion whatever upon A.B. I was often present at interviews with Helen 
Lambie, and she never said anything that connected A.B. with the case. I never 

person, till this week that she had told Miss Birrell 
that the man she saw on the night of the murder was A.B. I never heard any- 
ttung that would justify such a suggestion. I remember Helen Lambie telling me 
in the County Buildings, within a week after the murder, that she had noticed a 
pecuuarity in the man s walk, in the way in which he brought round his foot when 
walking* and sue showed it with her own foot. When I saw Oscar Slater I thought 
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I $aw the peculiarity that Helen Lambie had described to me. With regard to 
Helen Lambie, I made careful inquiries into her character, both at her neighbours, 
young men whom she knew, and shopkeepers in the locality, and I found that 
although she was fond of joking she was a perefcily respectable girl. I could find 
no trace of her ever being in Oscar Slater’s house or having any acquaintance with 
him whatever. On 2nd January, 1909, I, along with other officers, searched 
Slater’s house, and could find no Kunaway matches similar to the matches 
found in -the spare bedroom in Miss Gilchrist’s hoii.se on the night of the murder. 
When Slater returned from America. I met him at Renfrew and brought him and 
his baggage up to Glasgow. The boxes were opened in Slater’s presence in the 
Central Police Station, and the clothing seemed to be carefully packed. For any¬ 
thing I saw I could not say that the clothes had been thrown in preparatory to a 
hurried flight. I saw labels on the boxes, but I could not say what they were, 
and I could not say whether there were railway labels on them “ Glasgow to Lime 
Street, Liverpool.”' On 22nd February, 1909,1 was present at the Central Police 
Station when the witnesses were brought in to identity Slater, and I saw Duncan 
MacBrayne brought in, and I remember that he identified him o^uite clearly. 

This statement was read over to the witness and was signed by him as being 
true. 

(Signed) James Dorman. 

James G. Millab. 


APPENDIX VTL 

Bxcbbpt ebom Minute oe the Glasgow Maqistratbs’ Committee oe Date 14th 

September, 1914. 

The Town Clerk reported that the diet 12th ultimo fixed at last meeting for 
proceeding with the inquiry into the case of the suspension of Detective Lieu¬ 
tenant Tran oh had been unsuitable for one of his witnesses, and that in lieu 
thereof this meeting had been called on the instructions of the Senior Magistrate. 

The Committee thereafter heard the Chief Constable as to the charge and 
al&N> Detective Lieutenant Trench, together with Mr. David Cook, Writer, and 
Dr. Devon, who were produced as witnesses for the officer in question. 

After full and careful consideration of the case, and having regard to the 
admission made by Detective Lieutenant Trench in his letter to the Chief Con¬ 
stable of date 21st July last, the Committee unanimously found him g^ty of 
the charge on which he was suspended by the Chief Constable, viz.;—com¬ 
municating to a person who is not a member of the Glasgow Police Force, namely, 
Mr. David Oook,^ Writer, Glasgow, information which he (Detective Lieutenant 
Trench) had acquired in the performance of his duty, and copies of documents 
from the official records in the case of Oscar Slater, convicted of the murder of 
Miss Gilchrist on 2l3t December, 1908, and the Committee, in respect of said 
finding, and in terms of Section 78 of the Glasgow Police Act, 1866, dismissed 
Detective Lieutenant Trench from the Police Force of the City. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

( 1 ) 

tJN’BER the Cnnti^iAL ArrKAi. (Scotland) Act, 1926, and the Criminal Appeal 

(Scotland) Act, 1927. 


Unto the Ric,ht Honoceable the Secretaht op State for Scotland, 

Tho Petition of 

OsGAft Slater, presently resitting at Mount Olive, Blackburn Hoad, Ayr, 
Ex;mbly Shewetk : 

That on 3rd May, 1909, and subsequent days your petitioner was tried 
in tho High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh on an indictment at the instance 
of the Right Honourable Alo.xandor Urc, His Majesty^s Advocate, in which the 
charge was that ho did on 21st December, 1908, in Marion Gilchrist's house at 
Number fifteen Queen's Terr.ace, West Princes Street, Glasgow, assault the said 
Marion Gilchrist and did beat her with a hammer or other blunt instrument 
and fracture her skull and did murder her. 

Thai your petitioner having pleaded not guilty, the trial proceeded before a 
jury presided over by the Honourable Lord Guthrie. On 6th May, 1909, the 
jury by a majority found your petitioner guilty as libelled, whereupon Lord 
Guthrie sentenced him to be executed in Glasgow prison on Thursday, 27th May, 
1909. 

That on 25th May, 1909, His Majesty commanded that the execution of 
tho sentence of death passed on your petitioner be respited with a view to its 
commutation to penal servitude for life. Thereafter the petitioner was on 
8th July, 1909, removed to His Majesty's Prison at Peterhead, where he was 
put to penal servitude, and where he was detained until 14th November, 1927, 
when ho was liberated. 

That on 8th April, 1914, an inquiry was ordered into certain information 
received by the Secretary for Scotland bearing on the case of your petitioner. 

said inquiry was held in Glasgow on the 23rd, 24th, and 2Sth April, 1914, 
by the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and on 26th June, 1914, the evidence taken at the 
said inquiry was issued as a Parliamentary paper. 

That by the Criminal Appeal (Scotland) Act, 1927, and section 1 thereof, 
the power ct»nferred on the Secretary of State by section 16 of the Criminal 
Appeal (Scotland) Act, 1926, to refer a case, or any point arising therein, to 
the High Court of Justiciary shall be exercisable in the case of a person convicted 
on or before the 31st day of October, 1926, in like manner as if he had been 
convicted after that date. Your petitioner desires to avail himself of the said 
atat ut ory provision. 

That your petitioner is innocent of the charge contained in the said indictment, 
anti ins ctmviction thereof vras most wrongous and unjust, and constituted a grave 
tnisenrriage of jtialicc. Your petitioner is desirous that his case should be referred 
to tho High Court of Justiciary to bo heard and determined by the Court as in 
the cane of nn appeal under the Criminal Appeal (Scotland) Act, 1926, with a 
view to tho said conviction and sentence against him being quashed, and that 
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on the following grounds (and on other grounds to be proponed by your petitioner 
at the hearing of said appeal), vidalictt :— 

1. That the verdict of the jury is unreasonable and cannot be supported 

having regard to the evidence. 

2. That incompetent evidence was admitted at the trial, 

3. That the conduct of the prosecution was to the material prejudice of your 

petitioner. The Lord AdvocaLe, in addressing the jury on behalf 
of the Crown, attacked the character of your petitioner, who had 
in no respect put his character in issue. Such an attack constituted a 
grave departure from precedent, and was fatal to a fair trial of your 
petitioner. 

4. That the Lord Advocate’s speech to the jury on behalf of the Crown 

contained material misstatements of fact. 

5. That the presiding judge at the trial, in charging the jury, misdirected 

them in law, and that in other respects the judge’s charge was inaccurate^ 
inadequate, and misleading. 

6. That the presiding judge in said charge animadverted on the character 

of your petitioner to his prejudice. 

7. That there were grave irregularities affecting the identification of your 

petitioner by material witnesses for the Crown. 

8. That your petitioner is now in possession of information that would have 

affected substantially the credibility of a material witness for the 
Crown. 

9. That witnesses to identification were subjected to undue interrogation by 

the criminal authorities in the preparation of the case for the Crown 
to the prejudice of your petitioner. 

10,. That there was evidence in the possession of the police authorities which 
was favourable to your petitioner, but was unknown to him or his legal 
advisers, and that said evidence was not communicated to them, but 
was withheld from their knowledge. 

11. That the Crown presentation of the medical aspects of the case was partial, 
and did not disclose to the jury responsible medical opinion consulted 
by the Crown and favourable to your petitioner. 

' I' 

Therefore your petitioner humbly prays that the whole case instituted 
by said indictment may be referred to the High Court of Justiciary 
in terms of section 16 (a) of the Criminal Appeal (Scotland) Act, 1926, 
to be heard and determined as in the case of an appeal under the 
said Act, with all the powers competent to the Court under the said 
Act, and for procedure therein as accords; and your petitioner will 
ever pray. 

Craigib M. Aitokison, 

J. C. Watson, 

J, L. Clitde, 

Counsel for the Petitiomf* 

Dated this second day of 
March, Nineteen hundred and 
twenty-eight. 

Exunburgh, XZth Afrit, 1928.—The Lord Justice-General of this date, having 
eonsidered a letter dated 13th March, 1928, addressed on behalf of the Secretary 
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of State for Scotlund to the Clerk of Justiciary, intimating a reference by the 
Secretory of St«ate of the case dealt with in the foregoing petition by OsCar Slater 
therein namcil, and designed to the High Court of Justiciary in 'accordance with 
the provisions of section 16, sub-section (a), of the Criminal Appeal (Scotland) 
Act, 1926, as amended by the Criminal Appeal (Scotland) Act, 192?, and the 
foregoing petition, held the said petition as a note of appeal by the said Oscar 
Slater against his conviction and sentence, and appointed him to lodge a supple¬ 
mentary note containing such further specification and particulars with regard to 
any of the several grotmds of appeal set forth in the said petition; and such 
other groimds of appeal (if any) as he may desire to submit for the consideration 
of the High Court of Justiciary, and that on or before the nineteenth day of 
May next. 

(Signed) J. Bobbrton Chbxstib, 
OUrh of Ju$ticiccry^ 


( 2 ) 

Stjpplbmbntaby Note 
for 


OsGAK Slater, presently residing at Mount Olive, Blackburn Road, Ayr. 

In obedience to the foregoing interlocutor, the appellant begs respectfully 
to present this note in supplement to the petition which he on 2nd March, 1928» 
presented to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for Scotland 

I. Reference is made to the evidence in the cause, and to such additional 
evidence as may be allowed by the Court. 

IL With reference to the second ground of appeal, it is submitted that the 
appellant not having put his character in issue, the evidence of the witness 
Cameron in cross-examination as to the accused being a person who had lived 
on the proceeds of prostitution (said evidence in any event being hearsay only) 
should have been stopped by the presiding judge, and the jury then and there 
directed to ignore it. Similarly, cross-examination of the witnesses, Catherine 
Sehmalz and Samuel Reid, directed to eliciting evidence refiecting upon the 
character of the appellant, and to his grave prejudice, should have been stopped 
by the presiding judge. 

111. Reference is made to the Lord Advocate’s speech to the jury. Reference 
is also xnaida to the foregoing Article, and to Articles IV., X., and XI. herein¬ 
after aet forth. 

XV. Eeference is made to the Lord Advocate’s speech to the jury, and in 
particular to the following statements 

(a) That the prisoner knew that the murdered woman was possessed of 

valuable jewels* * 

(b) That the prisoner had come into possession of jewels, or dealt with 

them dishonestly* 

(c) That the name of the prisoner appeared in the press on thb afternoon 

of 25th December. 
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Said statementg were to the grave prejudice of the appellant, and were without 
foundation in evidence. Further, in the matter of the appellant’s identity, the 
evidence was misstated by the Lord Advocate in material respects. 

V. A. Misdirection .—The judge misdirected the jury in giving the following 
directions :— 

1. In referring to the prisoner’s alleged abandoned character as being 'proved. 

2. In directing the jury that the Lord Advocate was entitled to found on 

the prisoner’s abandoned character in support of the Crown case. 

3. In directing the jury that a man of the character of the prisoner has 

not the presumption of innocence in his favour. 

4. In directing the jury that the abandoned character of the prisoner was 

relevant to the case, and might be used by the jury to strengthen 
their conclusion against him. 

6. In directing the jury that in weighing evidence of identification a 
difierence in dress (as described by the witnesses) amounted to 
nothing. 

6. In directing the jury that if the evidence of identification was not by 
itself sufficient, there was corroboration to make good its insufficiency. 

B. Non-Direction, 

1. The presiding judge failed adequately to direct the attention of the 

jury to the grave irregularities attending the alleged identification 
in New York. The jury should have been directed that the circum¬ 
stances of the alleged identification were such as to make it 
imperative that the evidence of identification should be subjected to 
the most rigid scrutiny, and be received with the utmost caution. 

The presiding judge also failed to point out to the jury the 
unsatisfactory character of the identification proceedings in Glasgow. 

2. The presiding judge omitted to direct the jury that they must consider 

carefully the evidence of the appellant’s witnesses as to his move¬ 
ments and whereabouts at or about the time when the crime was 
committed. 

0. In charging the jury the judge referred to the appellant as “a man 
with the prisoner’s sinister record,” to the grave prejudice of the appellant. 

VI. Reference is made to the judge’s charge and to what is set forth in 
Article V. hereof. 

VII. Reference is made to the evidence for the method of identification 
at New York, and in Glasgow. Further, the appellant avers that the alleged 
identification at New York was entirely vitiated in respect: 

1* That photographs of the appellant were shown to the witnesses, Adams 
and Barrowman, prior to the alleged identification. 

2, That, having obtained information as to where the appellant could be 

seen prior to his appearance in Court, the witnesses, Lambie and 
Barrowman, were taken by the police officers, in whose charge they 
were, so as to see the appellant being brought into Court in 
custody. 

3. That the police pointed out the appellant to the witnesses, Lambie 

and Barrowman, prior to their alleged identification of the appellant 
in Court. 
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4. That the three crucial witnesses, Lambie, Barrowman, and Adams, were 
all present in Court together when their alleged identification took 
place. 

VIII. The appellant can now show ; 

(a) That the witness, Mary Barrowman, gave different versions as to her 

movements on the night of the crime, and 

(b) That the witness, Helen Lambie, made statements to a witness dis¬ 

covered since the trial prior and subsequent to the crime which 
would have been material to the consideration of the jury. 

IX. The appellant avers that the witnesses, Barrowman and Lambie, materi¬ 
ally altered their description of the murderer and his clothes, as is shown by : 

(a) Their statements to the police, 

(b) Their depositions, 

(c) Their evidence in New York, and 

(d) Their evidence at the trial. 

Eeference is made to the police and other official records of the case. 

X. The appellant avers that evidence favourable to him, and within the 
knowledge of the Crown and police authorities, was withheld from the considera¬ 
tion of the jury. In particular, the Crown withheld from the jury : 

1. The evidence of Duncan MacBrayns, who saw the appellant on the 

night of the crime; who officially identified him at the Central 
Office, Glasgow, as having so seen him; and whose evidence would 
have been of great value to the appellant; and 

2. The evidence of several witnesses from Liverpool favourable to the 

appellant, and material to the submission by the Crown of the 

appellant’s alleged flight from justice. 

The appellant avers that said evidence was withheld by the Crown to the grave 
prejudice of the appellant. 

XI. Under reference to this ground of appeal the appellant avers that the 
Crown did not disclose to the jury : 

1. The medical testimony of Dr. John Adams, the first doctor to see the 

body of Miss Gilchrist, nor his view from his examination of the 

body that the hammer produced by the Crown was not the weapon 

which caused the injuries. 

2. The Crown also withheld from the jury the opinion of Professor Harvey 

Littlejohn that the hammer produced was not likely to be the 
weapon which caused the Injuries, although the Crown, it is averred, 
had consulted Professor Harvey Littlejohn on that very matter. 

The view of Professor Harvey Littlejohn, which was unfavourable to the Crown 
theory, can now be substantiated by expert medical testimony. 

XII. The appellant is now in a position to produce a witness who saw 
the fugitive from Miss Gilchrist’s house at the time of the crime, and who was 
not the appellant. 

J. L. Clydk. 
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APPENDIX IX. 


Evidench at Hearing in Appeal by Oscar (Slater, held within the High Court 
of Justiciary, Edinburgh, on Monday, 9th July, 1928. 

Present— 

The Lord Justice-General (Lord Clyde), 

The Lord Justice-Clerk (Lord Alness), 

Lord Sands, 

Lord Blackburn, and 
Lord Fleming. 

Mr. Craigie M. Aitchison, K.O., Mr. J. C. Watson, advocate, and Mr. 
J. L. M. Clyde, advocate, instructed by Messrs. Norman Macpherson & Dunlop, 
S.S. 0., for the appellant. 

The Lord Advocate (the Eight Hon. William Watson, K.O.), and Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Maitland, advocate depute, instructed by Sir John Prosser, Crown agent, 
for the Crown. 


Mr, Aitchison —^My lords, probably the most convenient course would be to 
lead the additional evidence. 

The Lord Justice-General —I think that is quite right. 

Mrs. Adams (68), examined by Mr. Aitchison —I live at 1 Queen’s Crescent, 
Glasgow. 1 was married to the late Dr. John Adams in 1920. My husband died in 
1922. For a long number of years prior to his death he carried on practice 
as a general practitioner in Glasgow in the house in which I still reside. He 
had a large practice both in that neighbourhood and elsewhere in Glasgow. I 
was slightly, but not intimately, acquainted with Miss Gilchrist. 1 learned 
from the newspapers that Dr. Adams was called to Miss Gilchrist’s house on 
the night of the murder. 1 remember an occasion when my husband was about 
to loan a copy of the book of the Trial of Oscar Slater to a friend. 

Did he on that occasion say anything to you regarding it?—^We talked it 
over generally. 

Just tell us what he told you?—I spoke about the murder, and how it 
had been done^ and he said that his opinion was that it had been done by a 
chair. He was quite satisfied when he said that. I have a perfectly clear 
recollection of my husband saying that to me. 

Did he tell you that he had seen the body of Miss Gilchrist on the night 
of the crime?—^Yes. 

Did Dr. Adams at any time express any surprise to you that he had not 
been called as a witness ,at the trial?—Yesj at the time when he had a hook 
in his hand and we were talking it over, I said myself I wondered he had not 
been called, and he said, “Yes, it was rather curious ”—^that he expected he 
would have been called—^tbat it was rather curious he was not. 

Is your recollection of his having said that quite clear also?—Perfectly clear. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate —^My husband was sixty-three years 
of age when he died. This conversation 1 have referred to took place after 
our carriage and during the two years of our married life. 

Did your husband in the course of conversation say whether he had made 
a statement to anybody else of the same kind or not?—^No. 
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William Eoughead (58), examined by Mr. Aitchison —I am a Writer to 
the Signet, and I live at 12 Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh. I have been asso¬ 
ciated for a number of years with Messrs. Hodge in the preparation of the 
Notable British Trial Series, and I have edited several volumes of that Series. 

I edited the volume dealing with the Trial of Oscar Slater. I was present at 
the Court during the trial in May, 1909. My report was based on the official 
shorthand writer’s notes. The volume was first published in April, 1910. In 
October, 1915, I prepared a second edition. In that second edition I incor¬ 
porated the result of the inquiry held in April, 1914, by the Sheriff of Lanark¬ 
shire. On account of the additional matter, the book had to be entirely reset, 
and, accordingly, the pagination of the later edition differs considerably from 
that of the first. The current edition is a verbatim reprint of the 1915 volume. 
In the course of preparing my original Introduction I learned that Dr. Adams, 
of 1 Queen’s Terrace, Glasgow, had been the first medical man to view the body 
of Miss Gilchrist, and I had also information that he held a certain view as to 
the manner in which the murder had been committed. I, accordingly, through 
a mutual friend, obtained an introduction to Dr. Adams, and in February, 1910, 
I went to Glasgow and had an interview with Dr. Adams by appointment at 
1 Queen’s Terrace. At that interview I made notes of what Dr. Adams told 
me; we discussed the question, and I took down what his views were as expressed 
to me at the time. I have not preserved the written note which I made at 
the time; I destroyed it after I had framed the paragraph of my Introduction 
in which I embodied the statement. The statement of what I learned directly 
from the lips of Dr. Adams is contained in the Introduction at page 57 of the 
second edition, which is an exact reprint of the original Introduction. I say 
there, It appears from the evidence of all the medical witnesses that the 
murderer, using the short hammer as alleged by the Crown, would be more 
or less blood-stained. Upon this point the theory of Dr. John Adams, 1 Queen’s 
Orescent, the first medical man to see the body, but who was not called as a 
witness at the trial, is of interest. Dr. Adams, it as understood, had, when 
returning home at about 11 p.m. from his professional duties, observed, on six 
or eight occasions shortly before the murder, a man hanging about the corner 
of Queen’s Crescent outside his own house. The man walked with a slouching, 
rolling gait, and had his hands in the pockets of a fawn-coloured overcoat. 
Dr. Adams mentioned the matter some time before the murder to the policeman 
on the beat, who said that he had not seen the man.” My recollection is quite 
clear as to what I say there as having been said to me by Dr. Adams. In 
particular, I have quite a clear recollection of Dr. Adams telling me that he 
had mentioned the matter of the man whom he had seen loitering to the 
policeman on the beat. My Introduction goes on, ” It will be remembered that 
Dr. Adams was summoned by Mr. Arthur Adams immediately after the discovery 
of the murder, and visited the scene of the crime at 7.20 or 7.25. He found 
Miss Gilchrist lying on her back on the hearth rug, with the skin rug across 
her face. Close to the head, and facing it, stood an ordinary chair. Having 
examined the body and ascertained that life was extinct. Dr. Adams’ attention 
was attracted by the condition of this chair. He observed that the left back 
leg, furthest from the head, was soaked with blood, and that the inmr aspect 
of each front leg was spotted with blood. The back leg, in his opinion, had 
evidently been in contact with the wounds. With this instrument, in his view, 
the injuries to the head had been inflicted. In addition to the appearance 
of the chair he inferred that it had been so used from the character of the 
injuries, the comparatively small quantity of blood near the head, and the 
restricted area of the bloodstains. In the opinion of Dr. Adams, the assault 
was committed by a few heavy, swinging blows from the back leg of this chair, 
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the assailant while wielding it stamping upon the body, and thereby fracturing 
the ribs. The hands of the assailant would thus be clean, and the seat of 
the chair would be interposed between his person and the spurting blood at 
the moment of impact, With reference to the condition of the chair, it is 
to be kept in view that the locvis was not inspected by Professor Glaister and 
Dr. Galt until the following day, when the appearance it presented may not 
then have been marked.With the exception of the last sentence, which is 
my own comment, the passage which has just been read substantially narrates 
what I heard from the lips of Dr. Adams himself; they are practically the 
words Dr. Adams used to me, and were taken down by me at the time. On 
the 6th of April, 1910, I sent to Dr. Adams for his approval a proof of the 
pages of my Introduction containing the passage which has just been read. 

Have you a copy of the letter which you wrote to Dr. Adams on that 
occasion ? 

The Lord Justice-General —It is merely a technical matter, but I think 
it is not covered by the permission you asked, and which we gave you. 

Mr. Aitchison —All I want to prove is a copy of the letter to Dr. Adams. 
My recollection is that I did mention to the Court that Dr. Adams had written 
approving the passage in the Introduction. I do not think I formally moved 
at the time, but I now formally move that it be admitted. 

The Lord Justice-General —^Your motion is granted. 

Examination oontinutd —The letter (No. 11 of the productions), dated 6th 
April, 1910, is a copy of a letter from me to Dr. Adams, and it is in the 
following terms ;—'* Dear Sir, I now send you herewith, as promised, for your 
approval, pages 18, 76, and 77 of my Introduction, which contain the only 
references I have made to your connection with the case. It would be a particular 
favour if you could return these as soon as possible, as the book is now on the 
eve of publication.” In reply to that letter I received from Dr. Adams the 
letter (No. 9 the productions), dated 7th April, 1910. In that letter he 
said, ** Thanks for the opportunity of reading over the enclosed. The opinions 
I formed at the time are quite clearly expressed, and I suggest no alteration.— 
Yours faithfully, John Adams.” On the 22nd July, 1910, I received a further 
letter from Dr. Adams acknowledging the receipt of a copy of the hook which 
I had sent him. That letter is No. 12 of the productions, and it is in the 
following terms :—” Dear Mr. Roughead, Many thanks for the copy of the 
Trial of Oscar Slater. I shal] prize it very much as a record of a case in which 
1 was peculiarly interested, and all the more because the hook is sent to me 
by the editor himself.—^Yours sincerely, John Adams.” In March, 1911, I had 
a further meeting with Dr. John Adams, and at that meeting I was accompanied 
by my friend, the late Mr. H. B. Irving. I went to Glasgow along with 
Mr. H. B. Irving and interviewed Dr. Adams. The matter of the weapon with 
which the crime had been committed was discussed on that occasion by Dr. Adams, 
Mr, Irving, and myself. Dr. Adams adhered to the view which he had verbally 
expressed to me on a former occasion, and to the expression of which he had 
given his written approval in returning the Introduction to me. 

On that occasion was the matter of the weapon discussed in reference to a 
facsimile illustration of the hammer which was alleged to have been used?— 
Yes; we had the book before us and discussed that question. 

Had Dr. Adams before him precise information as to the size and weight 
of the weapon alleged by the Crown to have been used?—So he said. He had 
been reading my report of the trial. 

Did he express on that occasion any view as to whether such a burner 
could have produced upon the head of Miss Gilchrist the injuries which he 
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had observed on the night he examined the body?—He expressed a very strong 
view that the hammer could have no possible connection with the crime, in 
view of the injuries that he had observed upon the head, and what he knew 
of the weight and size of the hammer. 

Is your recollection of that conversation quite clear and distinct?—^Perfectly 
clear and distinct. 

Cross-examined by the Loud Advocate —^First of all, as stated in the Intro¬ 
duction, the matter of the man hanging about seven or eight times prior to the 
murder was mentioned to the policeman on the beat prior to the murder?—That 
is so. 

Did Dr. Adams in the course of these two interviews with you in February, 
1910, and March, 1911, state whether he had, either by request or otherwise, 
mentioned his theory subsequent to the murder to either the Crown or anybody 
representing the Crown or the accused?—It is very difficult to remember exactly 
what happened twenty years ago, but the impression remains in my mind that he 
had never been approached by either side. 

And had not gone to either side?—And had not gone to either side. 

I want to get at whether you are able to tell us whether in fact his view 
had not been communicated?—So far as I remember, that was the impression I 
got at the time. 

Neither to the Crown nor to the accused’s agents?—That is so. 

Did Dr. Adams state how long he had actually been in Miss Gilchrist’s 
house on the night of the murder?—No, he did not actually specify the length of 
time, but he described what he saw of the head, and the examination which 
Ihe had made of the head, from which I gathered he must have been there at 
least some time. 

You know he was not there very long, at any rate?—He was there long enough 
to examine the injuries. He said he first looked at the head, saw the injuries, 
and then it occurred to him was there anything in the room likely to cause them. 
Looking round, he saw the fire-irons and various other heavy things, and then 
ha noticed this chair, an ordinary Victorian chair, and he saw the back leg 
dripping ”—as ho described it to me—^with blood, and when he turned it 
up and examined the front legs the inner aspect of the front legs was spotted, 
but one of the back legs was actually dripping ” when he saw it, the blood 
was running down it, and he said that leg must manifestly have been in contact 
with the wounds. That was his view. 

Did he tell you how far he had made a real examination of the wounds? 
You follow what I mean?—Oh, yes. My impression is that it was not an 
exhaustive or thorough examination. 

It was a visual examination?—^Yes. He lifted the rug, I take it, and 

looked at the head. 

So far as you know, it was nothing more than a visual examination?— 
Certainly. 

You, of course, never saw any of the furniture?—No. 

You cannot tell us whether the chair seen in the picture is the chair?—^As 
a matter of fact, the chair shown in the photograph of the dining-room in my 
hook is the chair he referred to. In the first edition there were two photographs 
of the dining-room, one of which showed the chair. This photograph was taken 
immediately after the crime. 

(On being handed a copy of the first edition of Mr. Roughead’a book.) I 
see the chair. It is what might be called an ordinary chair, one of a set, on 
the left-hand side of the table?—That is the chair. Dr. Adams told me that 
was the chair to which he referred. 
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Wa^ it the chair on which apparently Miss Gilchrist had been sitting 
reading?—^Upon which the lady had been sitting. 

And it was found close to the table and near her feet, roughly speaking?— 
That is so. 

The chair which I have referred to is facing page 182 of the first edition 
^f your hook?—^Yes. 

And the hack leg appears to be square, or rectangular, at any rate?—Yes. 

Did Dr. Adams discuss with you at all whether it was possible or not for 
what are known as the spindle-shaped wounds on the head to have been caused 
by the legs of that chair?—No, he did not discuss it in a technical way at all; 
it was just a general statement. 

Yon are aware some of the wounds were very narrow in diameter?—That 
is BO. 

I see the passage in your Introduction reads, In the opinion of Dr. Adams, 
the assault was committed by a few heavy, swinging blows? ”—These were his 
words. 

Did he express any view, or did you find out, what number he had in 
his mind?—1 remember he lifted a chair and demonstrated. 

Did you get any impression as to what he meant by “ a few heavy, swinging 
blows ” ?—He swung the chair two or three times, and jabbed with it. 

Was he suggesting anything like forty or sixty blows?—Oh, dear, no. It 
was a heavy mahogany chair. No man could have swung it sixty times. 

Re-examined by Mr. Aitchison —^You say you cannot recollect Dr. Adams 
discussing particularly the spindle-shaped wounds. From your conversation, can 
yon say that he was familiar with the other medical evidence that had been 
given in the case?—On the second occasion, certainly. 

And he had, I take it, read the post-mortem reports that were put in at 
the trial?—He told me he had done so. 

Accordingly, in expressing his considered view that the chair could have 
•caused the wounds, he had all the relevant facts present to his mind?—He had. 

You used the expression that he said the chair must have been in contact 
with the head. I want to make it quite clear the contact he was referring to 
was not an accidental contact, hut contact as a weapon?—Contact as a weapon— 
that the leg must actually have been in the wounds to have been so covered 
with blood. 

Duncan Lee (40), examined by Mr. Aitchison— I am a clerk in the Crown 
Ofifice. I have been asked to produce certain documents which were called for, 
and I now produce them. They consist of the depositions of Helen Dambie, 
Mary Barrowman, and Arthur Adams, taken at Glasgow before Sheriff Glegg 
prior to the extradition proceedings which were taken in America. 

Mr. Aitchison —^My lord, in addition thereto I wish to produce from this 
witness* the deposition of Superintendent Ord, of the Glasgow Police. 

The Loud Justice-General —This also has not been called for. 

Mr. Aitchison —^It is upon information which I had not at the time. We 
find that the deposition of Superintendent Ord has some hiring upon the 
question of the state of the Crown knowledge as regards the Liverpool matter— 
that is, the matter of the tickets—and we gave information to the Crown by 
letter of 26th June, 1928. 

The Lord Justioe-Genbral —Then I understand the Crown have no objection. 

The Lord AnvocATEh-I am very anxious to know the purpose for which 
this is being asked. I got notice that he was going to ask for it, but not the 
reason. 

The Lord JusTiCE-GBNBRAir—Y ou will have to give some reason. 
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Mr. Aitchison —It is very simple. It appears from the deposition of 
Superintendent Ord that they were in possession from the Liverpool police of 
information that Slater had signed the hotel register under the name of “ Oscar 
Slater,” giving Glasgow as his address, and it will appear later on from the 
evidence of Superintendent Duckworth that that information was expressly 
communicated by the Liverpool police to the Glasgow police at the request of 
the Glasgow police, and, accordingly, it is relevant to a matter which your 
lordships have allowed. 

The Lord Justice-General —If you think it is relevant you had better have 
it. Permission is given. 

The Lord Advocate —I have the precognition here. If it is on that one 
point only I do not object. 

Witness produced the deposition of Superintendent Ord. 

Mr. Aitchison —Then, my lords, on this matter I have got a further applica¬ 
tion to make, and this will be the last. We have ascertained that a photograph 
of his signature in the hotel register was sent to the pro curator-fiscal in Glasgow, 
when it was ascertained that the hotel register itself could not be made forth¬ 
coming. That photograph is in possession of the witness, and we intimated to 
the Crown that we would ask leave to have it produced. 

The Lord Advocate —I have no objection. 

Examination continued —Have you got in your possession the photograph 
that was sent by the Liverpool police to the procurator-fiscal in Glasgow, at the 
request of the Glasgow authorities, the photograph being a photograph of the 
signature of Oscar Slater in the hotel register at Liverpool?—^Yes,* I now 
produce it. I was present at the inquiry made by Sheriff Gardner Millar in 
Glasgow, when the depositions of Lambie, Barrowman, and Adams were taken, 
but not when the deposition of Superintendent Ord was taken. I signed the 
depositions of Lambie, Barrowman, and Adams, It is within my knowledge 
that the depositions which I now produce were actually made before Sheriff 
Glegg by these three witnesses. I did not take them down. 

The Lord Advocate —I have no questions. 

Andrew Sandilands (56), examined by Mr. Aitceison —I am a clerk to- 
one of the Sheriffs of Glasgow. I was present at the inquiry held by Sheriff 
Gardner Millar in 1914. I was present when evidence was given by Duncan 
MacBrayne on the 25th of April, 1914. A statement of MacBrayne’s evidence 
was written down by me to the dictation of the Sheriff, and was read over to- 
the witness and signed by him as being true. I now produce the statement 
then made by Duncan MacBrayne. It is signed by Duncan MacBrayne and 
also by the Sheriff-Principal. I recognise the statement as being in my hand¬ 
writing. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate—A m I right in thinking that the- 
witnesses at that inquiry were not put on their oath, but were warned to tell 
the truth?—They were not put on oath. 

Is it also correct to say that, besides the witness, Sheriff Gardner Millar 
and yourself were the only persons present?—Yes, the only persons present. 

Egbert Duckworth (61), examined by Mr. Aitchison— I at present hold 
the position of Chief of Police of the Southern Eailway Company. In April, 1914, 
I was superintendent in charge of the Criminal Investigation Department of 
the Liverpool police. At the time of the investigation relating to Oscar Slater 
I was detectivei chief inspector. I first received intimation of the murder of 
Miss Gilchrist in a telegram on 22nd December, 1908, from the Glajsgow Police. 
The first reference to Oscar Slater was contained in a telegram dated 28th 
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Docombw', 1908, received by mo from the Glasgow police. In that telegram 
it was stated that Slater had left- Glasgow by the train arriving in Liverpool 
at 3.40 a,nK on the morning of Saturday, 26th December. I have my file by 
mo from which I can verify these things. I made inquiry at the railway 
station at Lime Street, Liverpool, and I discovered that only two people left 
the train who had travelled from Glasgow. The other people who left the train 
were local people who were known to the porters as being regular travellers. 
I made inquiries in order to discover whether the two people who had left the 
train at Lime Street had travelled with tickets to Liverpool or through London, 
but I was unable to ascertain that. I reported the result of my inquiries as regards 
the matter of the tickets to the Glasgow police authorities on 4th January, 1909. 
As the result of my inquiries, I ascertained that the two people who left the 
train were taken by a railway porter to the North-Western Hotel, along with 
their baggage. I further ascertained that the man engaged a bedroom and 

registered himself as Oscar Slater, Glasgow.*’ I had some correspondence with 
the procurator-fiscal in Glasgow with reference to the hotel register, and on 
the ^th February, 1909, I received from the procurator-fiscal, Glasgow, a letter 
in these terms : ** Referring to previous correspondence, you were good enough 
to send me photographs of certain things,’* which he mentions, and then goes 
on, also copies of the entry in the North-Western Hotel register, and a copy 
of the ticket.*’ The ticket referred to was the passage ticket on the “ Lusitania.’* 
The letter proceeds, “ I would like to recover, if possible, the principal letters— 
that is, letters which passed between Messrs. Cook in Glasgow and the Cunard 
Company in Liverpool, as these alone are considered good evidence in a Scottish 
Court. The hotel register hook, I presume, cannot be recovered, as it will 
be in daily use, but perhaps it is possible to recover the Cunard contract ticket,** 
and so on. On receipt of that letter 1 interviewed the manager of the London 
and North-Western Hotel, Lime Street Station, with the view to recovering 
the hotel register. He ofiered to have the leaf of the book containing the entry 
cut out if he obtained permission from the superintendent at Euston. I com¬ 
municated that to the authorities in Glasgow on the 24th of February. I sent 
about the same time to the procurator-fiscal in Glasgow a photograph of the 
signature of Oscar Slater in the hotel register. On the 22nd March, 1914, I 
forwarded to the authorities in Glasgow a copy of all the reports I had made 
in connection with the matter in Liverpool. On the 29th of April, 1914, the 
chief constable of Glasgow was supplied by me with copies of the letters and 
photographs already supplied by the Liverpool police; everything that had 
been supplied to the procurator-fiscal, including letters, reports, and everything, 
were supplied to the chief constable, Glasgow. In 1914 I attended as a witness 
at the inquiry before Sheriff Gardner Millar, and, in addition to deponing as to 
the matters within my knowledge, I produced at that inquiry certain papers 
relating to the case. I produced statements from James !l^hert Dustin, John 
Morley, John Owen Jones, John Hurley, Joseph Doran, Teresa Mohan, Francis 
Newcombe, Harry Blyde, James Alexander Latham, John Forsyth, Augustus 
George Phillips, John Hampton Chadwick, and Thomas Binnie. Of those people, 
one, John Forsyth, was called at the trial. 

Can you tell us anything else about the others?—^I could not trace at that 
time Joseph Doran. They required Joseph Doran to attend, but I could not 
find him. 

When you say, ** They required Joseph Doran to attend,” to what time 
are you referring?—To 1914. I see that on 21st April, 1914, we were asked to 
find the witnesses to whom I have referred, and I was to bring with me any 
written statements to the police. We wired to Sheriff Gardner Millar saying, 
your letter addressed to Chief Constable Duckworth in the Slater case, 
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W 0 have copies of all Duckworth's reports of statements of Liverpool witnesses. 
Would you not like to see those statements before deciding what witnesses 
should accompany Duckworth? ” 

To cut the matter short, does it come to this, that you made intjuiry in 
1914 to ascertain how far the people you have mentioned were still available to 
give evidence?—That is so. We were not able to find them. I cannot trace 
any of those witnesses now. 

Have you tried to trace them?—I have not, but I know they have tried 
to trace them in Liverpool. They are either dead, or they have left Liverpool 
without leaving an address. No. 6 of the productions includes the statements 
which were produced by me to Sheriff Gardner Millar at the inquiry in 1914. 

The Lord Advoc.4te —I have no questions. 

John W. M. Pinckley (63), examined by Mi\ Aitghison— I am assistant 
chief deputy marshal for the Southern District of New York. In January and 
February, 1909, I was a deputy United States marshal. I remember the pro¬ 
ceedings in New York relating to the extradition of Oscar Slater. They were 
conducted before a Commissioner, Mr. Shiells, and they took place in what 
are known as the Federal Building, New York. On 26th January, 1909, I 
was directed to convey Oscar Slater from the Tombs Prison to the Federal 
Building, and I did so. In doing so, we passed along a corridor in the Federal 
Building to a door leading to the Commissioner's room. Oscar Slater was 
handcuffed to my left arm as we passed along the corridor. The handcuff 
was removed from his wrist at the door leading in to the Commissioner’s room. 
That was after he had passed along the corridor of the building. The handcuffs 
were not off him from the time he left Tombs Prison until we reached the door 
of the Commissioner's room. My recollection is quite clear about that. I 
remember passing a group of people in the corridor as we came along the 
corridor to the Court room. The only one I knew was Mr. Fox, but I after¬ 
wards found out who the others were. Mr. Fox was the attorney acting for 
the British authorities in connection with the extradition proceedings. The 
others along with Mr. Fox, as I subsequently ascertained, were the two women 
who made the identification, and two of the officers from this side—I do not 
recall their names just now. They were the two officers from Glasgow. When 
I refer to the two women who made the identification, I am referring to Helen 
Lambie and Mary Barrowman. 

As you came forward to this group of people did you observe anything, 
and, if so, what?—Before I was appoaching this group I saw Mr. Fox, and, 
as I was passing, Mr. Fox with his thumb pointed this way (indicating an 
outward turn of the thumb from the body), towards me and the man who was 
handcuffed to me. 

Did you hear anything said?—There was something like this, “ Is that the 
man? " or That's the man." 

By whom was it said?—^It was said by Mr. Fox. 

And at the time that was said by Mr. Fox were Helen Lambie and Mary 
Barrowman beside him?—They were. 

So far as you could judge, was the remark, whatever it was, addressed to 

them?—^It was. , .. ..i, 

As you were passing this group of people did you notice either of the 
women take hold of either of the officers from Glasgow?—I did not notice that. 

Either in the way of putting a hand on the shoulder of the officer or 
otherwise?— 1. did not see that. 

If such a thing had happened, do you think you would have seen it?—I 
certainly would. I was walking right towards them. 
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Was it possiblo for either Lambio or Barrowmun to b© under the impression 
that tho man who wag liaudouffpd to you was not a prisoner in custody?—-I 
do not SCO huw it could be. 

Wore you in any kind of uniform?-—No. 

Wore yon wearing any kind of badge?—No. 

What is your height ?—6. feet 4 inches. 

In addition to you and the prisoner, was there any one else along with you 
as you came along?—There was a deputy United States marshal, the Court 
ofRcor of Commissioner Shieli’a Court. He came to the room where I went 
after bringing Slater to the Federal Building to notify me that they were ready 
for Slater in the Court. He left the room, and he either went down the corridor 
ahead of mo or after me. He was in the immediate vicinity somewhere. He 
was either ahead of me or behind me, I do not remember which. 

What I want to get at is this : at the time you passed along the corridor 
and passed the two women, was this .other official either just aliead of you or 
just behind you?—Yea. He had come to tell me that the Court was ready. 
His name was Chamberlain. T cannot say whether he is alive or dead. 1 have 
not seen him for several years. I believe Mr. Fox is dead. 

Was Mr. Chamberlain wearing any kind of badge?—He was wearing a 
deputy United States Commissioner's badge., 

What size is it?—It is about 3 or 4 -inches long and 2 or 3 inches wide. 
It is oblong in shape. It has red, white, and blue-stars and “ U.S." on it. 

Is it a conspicuous thing?—It is on the lapel of the coat, and quite easily seen. 

After the prisoner was taken into the Court room, did you see the two 
women who afterwards gave evidence coming into the Cburi ?—X did. 

Did you see anything in the nature of a “ pointing outgoing on before 
they gave their evidence?—I do not recollect that in Court. 

"^en they came to give evidence, and when they were called on to identify 
him if they could, were they all present together?—Yes. 

Does that apply not only to Barrowman and Lambie, but also to Mr. Adams, 
the third witness who testified?—Oh, yes, they were all in the Court room. 

When this alleged identification took place?—^Yes, 

Were you surprised at that?—I surely was. 

According to your practice in New York, what is the method you follow 
when an identification takes place?—It is what is called a “line up“; the 
man to be identified is placed in a room with 8, 10, 12, or 15 other people. 

The Lord Advocate —I do not know how far this is going to go on. He 
only asked about the one matter, the handcuffing. 

The Loild Justice-Cenebal —What did strike me was that you were going^^ 
a long way beyond what you asked for. I am unwilling to interfere with yim/ 
but I am sure you will remember that there was a limitation, and the limitation 
must be imposed in view of no re-trial. 

Exammation continued^! just wanted to put this to the witness. What is a 
“line up“?—A “line up “ is putting the prisoner who is being identified in 
amongst several other people, and then the parties who are making the identifica¬ 
tion go in and pick out the man, if they can. 

But nothing of that kind occurred here?—It did not. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate— But the Court room was full of 
, people?—There were quite a few people in there. 

Since the time of the extradition proceedings to which you have spoken, 
when, did you first make a statement about this handcuffing of Slater ?—Bound 
the 1st of June of this year. 

: 7 *3Phat is some eighteen or nineteen years after?—It happened in 1909. 
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It happened in January, 1909. That is over nineteen years ago. I want to 
know how far you are speaking from your recollection of general practice, or 
what happened on this particular occasion, as regards the handcuffing. Are you 
able to say now quite clearly that on this actual occasion Slater was handcufEed 
as you have spoken to?—^Yes. ' ^ 

By one handcufi to your left hand?—^Yes, his right hand to my left. 

And hanging down at the side of you?—^We were walking side by side. 

Were you in the Court room that day during the whole of the proceedings ?U-. 

I was:. ' 

And were you taking an i;iterest in what was going on?—^Yes. 

You heard yourself referred to several times in the course of the evidence? 
That day? 

Yes?—Not that I recollect. 

Did you hear Helen Lambie examined- 

The Lord Justice-General—^I s this something that occurred in Court? 

The Lord Advocate—^Y es, but it is on this very point. 

■ OTos&'^txQMiiiCition continu&d —^Did you hear Helen Lambie examined about 
whom sh© saw in the passage coming along with Slater ? 

The Lord Justice-General —^Do not answer, please. 

Mr. Aitchison —^May I point out when Helen Lambie was examined as to 
what she saw coming along the passage, it did not occur on the date the 
witness is speaking of, but on a subsequent date. That is opening a very big 
rnattar* 

After consultation— 

The Lord Justice-General —Is your purpose to prove something that Helen 
Laml^ie said> or is your purpose merely, with reference to something which 
she' EsSd, to* some question with regard to his recollection? If it is with 
regdird to the first, I think it is very difficult; if it is with regard to the sedond, 
it is another matter. 

The Lord Advocate —^What Helen Lambie said is a production already. 

The Lord Justice-General —I know, I understand we can look at that. 

The Lord Advocate —^Exactly, and I am content. I want to suggest some 
passages to check his recollection. 

The Lord Justice-General —I see what you are after. (To Mr. Aitchison) 
—I do not quite know the evidential position of the American proceedings, and 
very likely you will not be quite at one with them at the end of the day, but, 
if there was anything relevant spoken to in this witness*a presence, I do not 
know that I could exclude it. 

Mr. Aitchison —This witness cannot depone to what Helen Lambie said, 
because we have got the official record. This witness cannot be expected twenty 
years after the event to give an account of what Helen Lambie said in the 
proceedings. 

The Lord Justice-General —^You can ask—did she say so and so?—quoting 
from the evidence. 

Cross-examination continued —^Did you hear Helen Lambie answer this 
question? She was asked whether these men who were with him, yourself and 
Chamberlain, were wearing anything to indicate that they were officers at all-— 
wearing any dress, or badge, or shield^ or anything else—and her answer was 
no?—I do not recollect any such question or answer. 

Did you hear her asked who was beside her when she was watching at the 
doorway when Slater was coming along the passage?-—I do not recollect that. ^ 
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Bid you hear this question—Q. Who was there besides you?—A. There 
were friends that were with mo. Q. What friends? Name them, so that wo will 
get them all,—A, Mr. Adams, Mr. Piper, and Mary Barrowman. Q. Was there 
anybody from Now Vork with you at that time?—A, No, there was not.” 
Did yon bear that question put?—I did not. 

Mr. Fox, of course, was from Now York?—^Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Aitohison —Arising out of that, I find on page 64 
this question was put to Helen Lamhie : “ Q. Bid you notice him coming down 
the Imll, the big deputy marshal here (Mr. Pinckley)? Bo you remoinhev that 
question being put to Helen Lambie?—^Yes, the day I brought him in, 

And you remember she answered ** No,” that she had not seen you coming 
down the hall; or do yon romoniber what her answer was?—I do not remember 
what her answer was. 

But you are sntisfiod that she did see you coming down the corridor along 
with the prisoner?—She must have. 

If she bad eyes to see?—^Ycs. 

Mr, Aitchison —^My lords, there are two other matters upon which your 
lordships allowed the appellant to load evidence, and I just want to explain 
in a word what the position is. We were allowed by the Court to recall Helen 
Lambie. We have done everything in our power to get Helen Lambio. Through 
the courtesy of the Crown, we were furnished with her address, and a repre¬ 
sentative was sent out to try and induce her to come. She declines to come. 
There is no machinery by which she can be got, and, accordingly, evidence which 
would have depended upon her presence here cannot be called. The only other 
matter is this : your lordships allowed the appellant to call the evidence of a 
person who saw the fugitive coming from the house on the night of the crime, 
or who said she saw him. We have been furnished regarding that witness with 
certain information from the Crown, and, in view of the information which we 
now have, 1 feel quite unable to put her forward as a witness. The position, 
accordingly, is that that is all the additional evidence in the case, and I close. 

Evidence closed. 


APPENDIX X. 


JuDOHBKX IN Appeal: Oscab Slateu against His Majesty’s Auvocate, 

aoth July, 1928. 


The Lord Justicb-Oenbral —This case comes before ns on remit from the 
Secretary of State for Scotland under section 16 of the Criminal Appeal (Scot¬ 
land) Act, 1926, as amended by the Criminal Appeal (Scotland) Act, 1927. 
Under the former Act, which received the Royal Assent on 8th July, 1926, the 
review of convictions in criminal cases by way either of appeal or of remit was re¬ 
stricted to convictions subsequent to 31st October, 1926; but by section 1 of 
the latter Act procedure by way of remit was extended retrospectively to any 
conviction, however old, prior to that date. The conviction we have thus to 
consider under the remit was pronounced nearly twenty years ago. Of those 
principally concerned in the trial, whether as witnesses, or in preparing the 
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casB, or indeed in any capacity, but few now survive. Even the judge who 
presided died more than nine years ago; and the hearing of the appeal must 
perforce proceed without the invaluable assistance of a report from him (regard¬ 
ing “ lus opinion on the cause, or on any of the points arising therein ”) which, 
in a remit or appeal under the Act of 1926, the Court is entitled, and indeed 
directed, to have before it in considering its judgment. The value of such a 
report (whether the question turns on the facts, or on the appearance and 
demeanour of witnesses, or on the proper conduct of the trial, or on the instruc¬ 
tions given to the jury by the presiding judge) does not diminish, hut increases 
as the lapse of time destroys or impairs the value of the materials on which a 
judgment on an alleged miscarriage of justice must depend. Nevertheless, we 
are enjoined by section 16 of the Act of 1926 (which applies equally to remits 
under it and to remits under the Act of 1927) to hear and determine a remitted 
cause “as in the case of an appeal” under the former Act. 

The present case does not, unfortunately, resemble the famous Beck case, 
where the inquiry was directed to the question whether the person who had been 
convicted had been mistaken for another who was the real criminal, and in which 
it was accordingly possible to affirm or to negative Beck’s guilt. No similar 
alternative is offered to us by the circumstances of the present case; and the 
only questions which arise—or can arise—for our determination under the remit 
may be summarised thus : (I) Whether the jury’s verdict of twenty years ago 
was unreasonable or unsupported by evidence; (II) whether any new facts have 
now been disclosed which are material to the question of the appellant’s guilt 
or innocence; (III) whether the appellant suffered prejudice at the trial in con¬ 
sequence of any non-disclosure to him of evidence the existence of which was 
known to the prosecution; and (IV) whether the verdict was vitiated in respect 
of any misdirection by the presiding judge. 


I. 

The first question, then, is whether the verdict of the jury should—in the 
language of sub-section (1) of section 2 of the Act of 1926—“ be set aside on 
the ground that it is unreasonable or cannot be supported having regard to the 
evidence ” led before it. The function' of the Court under this head was 
recently described by the Lord Justice-Clerk in Wshh v. H.M. Advocat&, 1927 
J.C. 92, quoting the words of Lord Kinnear in Campbell v. Scottish Educa¬ 
tional News Co,, 1906, 8 E. 691. We are not to take upon ourselves the functions 
of the jury who (nearly twei^ty years ago) had the immeasurable advantage of 
seeing and hearing the witnesses deliver their evidence, and so of forming a 
positive judgment on the extent to which their evidence could be believed and 
relied on, but we are only entitled to set aside their verdict if it is apparent 
that it was such as no reasonable jury, properly instructed, would have given. 

It would serve no useful purpose to go once more over the evidence led 
before the jury or to discuss the precise hearing upon the vital issue of its 
various departments. The case was undoubtedly one of great difficulty; and 
there are mysteries about it—on both sides—of which it is probably true to say 
that no sort of investigation available to the Crown (unless possibly it had been 
aided by the defence) could have supplied a complete explanation. The defence, 
of course, neither is, nor was, under any obligation to assist in the explanation 
of anything. Enrthar, some of the most important passages in the evidence con¬ 
necting the appellant—directly, or almost directly—^with the commission of the 
murder were open to criticism on the grounds (1) that they were, in some cases, 
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materially inconsistent on certain points with former statements made by the 
same witness in connection witli the proceedings for extraditing the appellant 
from America; (2) that some of the methods followed in New York in connection 
with the identification of the appellant there for the purposes of extradition were 
calculated unduly or unfairly to influence the recollection of some of the witnesses; 
and (3) that, in any view, the most important of the witnesses to the identity of 
the appellant had but small opportunity to mark any specialities in the appellant’s 
appearance %vhen they saw him, for the first time, at the crucial moment. In a 
department so notoriously delicate as proof of identity these criticisms are most 
formidable; and the ditHculty of dealing with them without either unduly 
minimising or unduly magnifying their just effect probably accounted for the 
fact that the jury were divided—nine for conviction, five for not proven, and 
one for acquittal. But all these difficulties were fully and fairly put before the 
jury by counsel on both sides, their importance was impressed on the jury by 
the presiding judge, and his instructions to the jury on the topic of identity 
do not appear to be vitiated either by insufficiency or unsoundness. We are 
in these circumstances unable as a Court to hold that the jury’s verdict was 
either unreasonable” or “ unsupported by evidence.” The questions before the 
jury were indeed such that fifteen reasonable men interpreting the evidence to 
the best of human ability might reasonably hold dissentient opinions—as indeed 
the majority and the minority among them actually did. 


n. 

The next point is raised by the additional evidence we allowed the appellant 
to lead under the powers conferred upon us by section 6 of the Act of 1926. We 
allowed this evidence because we thought it right to exclude nothing which 
might possibly be material, consistently with avoiding anything in the nature of 
a re-trial of the cause. A re-trial is beyond our powers, and would in any 
case be out of the question with reference to events which occurred twenty years 
ago. The effect to be given to evidence led in these circumstances depends chiefly 
on its materiality, but, in considering it, it is impossible to leave out of view 
(1) the fact—^if it be the fact—that it might have been discovered and produced 
by the appellant and his advisers at the trial, and in any case (2) that at the 
date of the trial it might ha.ve been answered by other evidence (given in chief 
or in cross by another witness) which is now irretrievably lost. Since we have 
not found ourselves in a position to disturb the jury’s verdict on the evidence 
led before them, that verdict must be accepted for the purposes of this part of 
the case as a true verdict upon that svidence. We are, however, ourselves the 
judges of the materiality and reliability of the new evidence; and the question 
is whether the new evidence (subject, as it is or may be, to the observations 
above indicated) is such as to satisfy us that the verdict was pronounced in the 
absence of matter material and relevant to lead to a contrary result. 

The first piece of new evidence is hearsay of a Dr. Adams (a medical man 
now deceased who was hastily summoned to the murdered woman’s house when 
she was first discovered lying dead or moribund in her dining-room) to the effect 
that the injuries to her head were caused by the forcible use of the leg of one 
of the chairs in the room, and not by the hammer which the prosecution aUeged 
to have been the instrument used. The chair in question was spoken to at the 
trial as being among the objects in the room examined by the medical men 
who made an examination and report on the body at the time. Its squaire 
legs could not have produced the peculiar ” spindle-shaped ” wounds, of which 
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thero^ were a large number on the victim’s head and face. Dr. Adams, who 
was in the house for only a few minutes, did not make an examination of Miss 
Gilchrist’s body for any other purpose than that of seeing whether she was past 
help or not. He is not known to have communicated at any time any opinion 
on the subject either to the prosecution or to the defence. We thinlr his hearsay 
evidence is of no materiality. 

The second piece of evidence relates to the appellant’s journey to Liverpool 
after the commission of the crime. If it is correct, it would appear that while, 
as was proved at the trial, the appellant while in Glasgow went under the name 
of “ Anderson,” and changed his name to “ Otto Sando ” when he went on 
board the steamer for America, the prosecution knew from a report by Lieutenant 
Duckworth, of the Liverpool Police, that he had signed the hotel book at 
Liverpool as “ Oscar Slater ”—whereas it was represented at the trial that the 
only change of name was the one made on stepping on board. We are unable 
to regard this as materially affecting the case. 

The third piece of evidence is that of one of the two marshals in attendance 
at the New York Court which took the evidence with regard to identity for the 
purposes of extradition. Along with another marshal (who was examined at 
the proceedings in question), he conducted the appellant to the Court along a 
corridor, and in so doing passed two of the witnesses to identity who subsequently 
deponed that they recognised him on the spot. He now says that the appellant 
was handcuffed to his own arm as he passed along the corridor, and that he 
saw a Mr. Fox, counsel for the British Government in the extradition proceedings, 
who was along with the two witnesses referred to, point a thumb at the appellant. 
The suggestion is that the alleged identification of the appellant by the two 
witnesses in question was a farce. But the question of handcuffing was raised 
and negatived at the proceedings in question, and the other marshal was examined 
in the course of them. Moreover, the appellant was represented throughout these 
proceedings by counsel and agent. The marshal who appeared before us stated 
that he never disclosed what he now says he saw until the month of June in 
the present year, nineteen and a half years after the event. We cannot in these 
circumstances attach importance to this evidence. 

The last piece of evidence consists of a deposition made [in the course of 
the inquiry into the case which took place before the late Sheri^ Gardner Millar 
in 1914) by Duncan MacBrayne, an attendant in a grocery store with which the 
appellant dealt while in Glasgow. This man is understood to he no longer alive. 
His evidence, which was not given under oath, and was not subjected to any 
cross-examination, was that he saw the appellant on the night of the murder 
standing near his (the appellant’s) house ” at about 8.15,” and that he did not 
notice ” whether he was excited or not.” There is nothing in the clock-time 
given which is inconsistent with the case for the prosecution; and the deposition 
is otherwise neutral. It does not appear to us to be material. 


III. 

In the next place, the appellant complains that the prosecution did not 
include in the list of witnesses appended to the indictment served upon him the 
names of Dr. Adams, Lieutenant Duckworth, and Duncan MacBrayne (all above 
referred to). The Lord Advocate, after making an inquiry as thorough as the 
lapse of time allows, is unable to give any information regarding the reason which 
led the prosecution not to include these names among its witnesses. It would 
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have been in act'ordancot with the ordinary practice in a murder case to put 
JDi\ Adams into the box, as the medical man who was called in to give any 
possible help to the dying woman. There is, however—as has already been 
said—no trace of any communications between the prosecution and Dr. Adams 
now extant. The Lord Advocate told us that MacBrayne had been precognosced 
in connection with the preparations for the trial; but that the reasons which 
led the prosecution not to include him in the list of Crown witnesses cannot 
now be ascertained from any of the papers. The procurator-fiscal w’ho prepared 
the case died some time ago; and it may well be that the evidence of MacBrayne 
was thought then—as we think it now—of no materiality. As regards Lieutenant 
Duckworth, the fact that the appellant registered in the Liverpool hotel under the 
name of Oscar Slater was known to the appellant himself, and could easily have 
been proved by the defence if it had been considered of any importance. Further, 
it was disclosed at an early stage of the case that Dr. Adams had been summoned 
to the house immediately on the discovery of the murder. 

In these circumstances we are of opinion that the appellant has no ground 
of complaint on this head. An accused person has no right to demand that the 
prosecution should—^in addition to supplying him with the names and addresses 
of all the witnesses who may be called—communicate to him all the results, 
material or immaterial, of the investigations made by the procurator-fiscal under 
direction of the Crown Office, No doubt, a very different question would arise 
if it could be shown that the prosecution had betrayed its duty by insisting 
in a charge in the knowledge of the existence of reliable evidence proving the 
innocence of the person accused which it concealed from him. Such a proceeding 
would constitute a violation of every tradition observed in the Scottish Crown 
Office. To assume, without evidence, that the responsible officers of the Crown 
concealed from an accused person anything kno^vn to them which it was 
material for him to know would be wholly unwarrantable, and nothing of that 
sort is suggested on behalf of the appellant. 


IV. 

There remains what is in some aspects the most difficult question raised by 
the appeal. 

It was part of the case against the appellant, as left to the jury by the 
presiding judge, that the murder was not the object of the appellant’s alleged 
unwarrantable invasion of the privacy of Miss Gilchrist’s residence. She possessed 
a very considerable quantity of jewellery of over £1000 in value, ami kept this 
property in her house. Her maidservant knew this fact and mentioned it to at 
least one of her friends. There was no proof that knowledge of it had actually 
reached the appellant; but there was evidence that, while he falsely pretended 
(under the assumed name of Anderson) to be carrying on tlie professiim of a 
dentist in his house in St. George’s Eoad, his time was really spent in connection 
with gambling transactions which were financially supported by dealing in articles 
of jewellery. The app^lant’s frequent appearance in the neighbourhood of Miss 
Gilchrist’s house prior to the crime, and his alleged invasion of it at the time of 
the murder, were (according to the case for the prosecution) due to the presence 
in the house of Miss Gilchrist’s jewel-case which the hammer was to be used 
to open. 

It came out in answer to questions by the prosecution, in cross-examination 
of the witnesses for the defence, that the appellant was living, in the house 
in which he pretended to practise dentistry, m minage with two women, one 
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(at least) of whom carried on the trade of a prostitute. The questions which 
elicited this information were quite properly directed to prove that the appellant’s 
pretended dentistry practice was a blind, and that the only means which he 
himself had of making money were gambling and dealing in jewels. As it 
happened, however, these questions resulted in the disclosure of the sordid 
moral conditions in which the appellant’s household was supported. The facts 
with regard to those conditions were not disputed, and their disclosure in the 
course of the trial could hardly have been avoided; for the two women referred 
to were put into the box by the defence to prove that the appellant was with 
them at dinner, in the house in ■which all three lived, at the very hour when 
Miss Gilchrist was battered to death. Moreover, the abandoned character of the 
appellant’s mode of life was used—quite legitimately—^by the defence to take the 
edge off the circumstances that the appellant used many aZiasEJ, and assumed a 
fresh one when he went on hoard the steamer for America a few days after 
the date of the crime. 

But the prosecutor, in opening his speech to the jury after the conclusion 
of the evidence, and in referring to the brutality displayed by the nature of the 
assault on Miss Gilchrist’s life, explained the difl&culty of believing that any 
man could be capable of a murder under circumstances of such atrocity by 
pointing to the depravity of the appellant in being a party to a menaj/e supported, 
in part at least, by the profits of the prostitution of one of its female members. 
There is difficulty in supposing that the prosecutor really intended to submit to 
the jury—as evidence relevant to the charge of murdering Miss Gilchrist—evidence 
that the appellant lived partly on the proceeds of his partner’s immorality. It 
would he just as reasonable to say that the fact that a man was a murderer 
was relevant to prove a charge of living on the immoral earnings of women. 
There is obviously no relevant relation of any sort between the two things. But 
the passage in question was expressed in the most powerful and arresting terms 5 
and it constituted the forefront of the argument launched against the appellant. 

It was not only eminently capable of construction in the sense that the appellant’s 
immoral life was evidence relevant for the consideration of the jury in deciding 
on his guilt of Miss Gilchrist’s murder, but such was, primti facie at any rate, 
its obvious import. And it was very possible that a jury mighli so understand it. 

It would be absurd to hold that a miscarriage of justice occurs whenever, 
in the report of a speech by counsel to the jury, something is found which can 
be read as involving either a mis-statement of some fact, or as presenting a wrong 
view of the relevancy of some piece of evidence; and there are many other 
passages in the prosecutor’s speech which put the case against the appellant 
independently of any reference to any of the points in the evidence which were 
other than strictly relevant. But the speciality in this trial was that some of 
the aspects of the life which the appellant lived were relevant, whilst others 
were irrelevant, to the question of his guilt. Thus, the circumstance that the 
appellant never had a dentistry practice in Glasgow, but dealt in some ■way in 
articles of jewellery, was relevant to the notice which, according to the prosecution, 
drew the appellant to Miss Gilchrist’s house in search of the valuables she kept 
there. But that other aspect of his life (with its peculiarly heinous implications), 
in which he was shown to be partly dependent on the profits of prostitution, 
was as remote from any bearing on the question of his guilt as it was sug g estive 
of prejudice against his case. Both the former aspects of the appellant’s mode ‘ 
of life, and the latter aspect, unavoidably came—together and immixed—to the 
knowledge of the jury; and this made the possibility of misunderstanding on 
the jury's part the more likdy if the odious (and irrelevant) aspect was referred 
to in the prosecutor’s address to the jury for any other purpose than to distinguish 
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it from the others as one which was irrelevant, and which must be put entirely 
oat of thoir consideration. So far from this it was unfortunately mad© the 
point of the opening passage of the presentation of the case for tlie prosecution. 

Wo have already indicated our view that the decision of the case—particularly 
with regard to the vital point of satisfactory proof of identity—^presented an 
unusually difficult and narrow issue, upon which the balance of judgment might 
easily be influenced in one direction or the other. It follows that the danger of 
allowing the minds of the jury to he distracted by considerations which were 
at once so irrelevant and so prejudicial as those connected with the relations of 
the appellant to his female associates was real and great; and in these circum¬ 
stances we are of opinion that the clearest and most unambiguous instruction 
by the presiding judge was imperatively demanded, to prevent the possibility 
of any misunderstanding on the part of the jury with regard to so important a 
matter. 

As appears from the shorthand report of the judge’s charge, however, the 
matter in question w*as the only one on which the directions given to the jury 
were open to serious criticism. They did nothing to remove the erroneous impres¬ 
sion which the opening passages of tho speech for the prosecution might so easily 
have produced in the minds of a jury. On the contrary, they were calculated 
to confirm them. No distinction was made between those aspects of the apijellaut’s 
life which were relevant to the charge of murdering Miss Gilchrist and those 
which were not. It was pointed out—quite justly—^that the considerations arising 
out of the appellant’s mod© of life, as exhibited at the trial, were double-edged, 
and were founded on (for different purposes) by the prosecution and the defence 
alike. But the jury was told that what is familiarly known as the presumption 
of innocence in criminal cases applied to the appellant (in the light of his 
ambiguous character) with less effect than it would have applied to a man whose 
character was not open to suspicion. This amounted, in our opinion, to a clear 
misdirection in law. The presumption of innocence applies to every person 
charged with a criminal offence—in precisely the same way; and it can be 
overcome only by evidence relevant to prove the crime with the commission of 
which he is ^arged. The presumption of innocence is fundamental to the whole 
system of criminal prosecution, and it was a radical error to suggest that the 
appellant did not have the benefit of it to the same effect as any other accused 
person. It is true that an accused person of evil repute has not the advantage, 
enjoyed by an accused person of proved good character, of being able to urge 
on the jury in his defence the improbability that a person of good character would 
commit the crime charged. The passage in the charge at present under discussion 
is suggestive that this was what was in the judge*s mind. But, however that may 
be, he put this consideration as one upon which the prosecution was entitled to 
found as qualifying the ordinary presumption of innocence. In the next paragraph 
the jury were instructed that all the proved facts affecting the appellant’s 
character and circumstances (this includes his relations to the women referred 
to) were relevant to the case, but were told that they would be wise, if they 
made up their minds to convict, to be able to say to themselves that they had 
disregarded the appellant’s character and circumstances. This direction was, in 
our opinion, wrong in law as regards the first part of it, and inadequate as 
regards the latter part of it. The circumstances of the case required that the 
jury should be unequivocally directed to put entirely aside the evidence with 
regard to the appellant’s disreputable relations with the female members of his 
household. 

It is, no doubt, only fair that the true meaning and effect of a charge should 
be judged of by taking the charge as a whole. Apart from the passages above 
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referred to, dealing with the relevancy of the appellant’s mode of life and (in 
particular) with the proved facts of his association with women, the judge's 
charge was unexceptionable in every respect—in some respects, indeed, it was 
indulgent to the appellant. But the question of the relevancy of the facts 
regarding the appellant’s sordid relations to the women referred to stood by 
itself; and it is our duty under the Act of 1927 to deal with it without regard 
either to the staleness of the conviction or the absence of a report from the 
judge. That a man should support himself on the profits of prostitution is 
regarded by all men as blackguardism, but by many people as a sign of almost 
inhuman depravity. It cannot be affirmed that any members of the jury were 
misled by feelings of this kind in weighing the question of the appellant's guilt, 
but neither can it be affirmed that none of them were. What is certain is that 
the judge’s charge entirely failed to give the jury the essential warning against 
allowing themselves to he misled by any feelings of the kind referred to. It 
is manifestly possible that, but for the prejudicial effect of denying to the 
appellant the full benefit of the presumption of innocence, and of allowing the 
point of his dependence on the immoral earnings of his partner to go to the 
jury as a point not irrelevant to his guilt of Miss Gilchrist's murder, the 
proportion of nine to five for “guilty” and “not proven” respectively might 
have been reversed. 

In these circumstances we think that the instructions given in the charge 
amounted to misdirections in law, and that the judgment of the Court before 
whom the appellant was convicted should he set aside. 


APPENDIX XL 

ChABOE of LoBD GUTHBIE, as DELIVEBED TO THE JUBY IN CoUBT, AND BEFOBE 
BBVISION BY HIM FOB PUBLICATION IN BOOK POBM. 

(From the original shorthand Aotes taken at the Trial.) 

Lord Guthbib, in charging the jury, said—Gentlemen of the jury, there are 
cases in the criminal Courts as well as in the civil Courts where the judge—I 
have done it myself—^in addressing the jury draws their attention to the important 
nature of the issue they have to try. Obviously, in this case, any such observa¬ 
tion would be an impertinence. You have shown by your close and continuous 
attention that you thoroughly realise the very grave charge made against the 
prisoner, and that this is a case where undoubtedly a human life is involved. 
Even in the case of a man who, going on an unlawful errand, exercises force 
without intending to kill which results in death, that is murder. In this case, 
looking to the injuries, it is perfectly certain that the man who killed Miss 
Gilchrist meant, at all events in the later blows, to silence her, to prevent her 
giving the alarm, and to prevent her ultimately recognising and identifying 
him. In short, “ Bead men (and dead women) tell no tales.” That was his 
object ultimately. I do not agree with Mr. M'Clure in the very powerful, and 
accurate, and judicious speech which he made for his client, when he assumes 
that the man who went into Miss Gilchrist’s house went with any intention to 
murder her. He founded a good deal of his argument on the idea that the 
prisoner could not be the man who killed Miss Gilchrist, because his conduct 
before was quite inconsistent with his having murder in his heart, it was- quite 
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inconsistent with his going to commit a murder, and having a plot to murder in 
his mind. The man who went there and killed Miss Gilchrist had no intention 
to murder—why should he?—the only person in the whole common stair (the 
servant being out for an indefinite period) a feeble old lady of eiglity-two 
years of age. No doubt he expected she would make no resistance, that she 
would give him the keys, and ho would get away without touching her at all. 
But then it is quite clear that, instead of that being the fact, she did resist, 
she did cry out, she knocked on the floor, the meaning of which he \vould at 
once know, and then arose the necessity to silence her. 

Now in this case there is no law whatever. There is a question of fact and 
of fact alone, and you are the judges of fact. It is your opinion on the facts 
that has got to determine the verdict, and yours is the responsibility. There¬ 
fore, it might bo enough that I should simply leave the case with that state¬ 
ment in your hands, but I think that, from experience in criminal matters and 
from professional training, a judge may be able to help the jury to make up 
their minds in a. case of this kind—first, by making certain observations on 
the different classes of evidence yon have had before you, and then by directing 
your attention to what seem to ho the most important parts of the evidence that 
you have got to consider. Now that being so, of course, as Mr. IMT’luro very well 
said, it is only evidence that we have got to look at—not nininur, whether in 
the newspapers or outside the newspapers—^and we have got enough evidence in 
this case to serve the turn, for the Crown e.\*aminef3 sixty witnesses and the 
defence examined fourteen, making seventy-four witnesses in all. Of course, in 
connection with a case of this kind there has been the usual croj) of rumours, 
mostly unfounded, or so entirely exaggerated as in no way to represent the 
ultimate fact. It would, again, be impertinent to suggest the idea that you are 
to take any of these into consideration at all. 

In regard to the evidence, there are one nr two observations I should like 
to make. You have got direct evidonro, and you have got cii'cum.stantial 
evidence. By direct evidence I mean evidence in relation to a person who was 
undoubtedly the murderer. Lambie, Adams, and Barrowiiuiii speak to a person 
who certainly committed the crime, whoever he was. The man that Lambie and 
Adams saw leaving the house, the man that Barr(»wnian, the message girl, saw 
on the street coming out of the .close, was undoubtedly the murderer. Ymi may 
probably think that the man wiio haunted the house for days before was the 
murderer, identical with the person who was ultimately seen leaving the house. 
That is a jury question, and you will consider it; but if think he was the 
murderer, then in regard to him also you have direct evidence. Whether he was 
the prisoner or not, whether the man leaving the house was the prisoner or not, 
ia for you to consider. Then w'e have a good deal of circurnstaiitial evidence in 
regard to the prisoner's conduct an and after 21st Becemher, which I shall refer 
to ultimately. These two kinds of evidence require to be kept distinct in one’s 
mind, because the direct evidence, if you are satisfied that it is directly con¬ 
nected with the prisoner, proves by itself the guilt of which he is charged. 
The circumstantial evidence is evidence which may he very important, but by 
itself it is really of no consequence. A man taking an alias, a man giving a 
false address and a false profession, a man showing excitement, a man wanting 
to release his funds, a man wanting to go hurriedly to another country—these 
things by themselves, of course, do not suggest any guilt at all, but, coupled with 
the direct evidence, if you accept it as applying to the prisoner, they may be 
very important. They may afford very important material in the way of cor¬ 
roboration. 

You have heard a good deal about another class of evidence—the evidence, 
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first, of chiiracter, and the evidence, second, of financial circumstances. I think 
you will agree that that evidence is very double-edged. The prisoner may found 
upon it as being in his favour, and the Crown has founded on it as being 
against him. About his character, proved, as Mr. M'Clure said, by his own 
witnesses, by Cameron, his companion and friend, and by Schmalz, his servant, 
there is no doubt at all. He has maintained himself by the ruin of men and on 
the ruin of women, and he has lived in a way that many blackguards would scorn 
to live. That is not entirely against him in this case, because, being a man of 
that kind, taking a wrong name, telling a lie about his destination, going by 
different names, is just what you would expect from a man of that kind, murder 
or no murder. If you or I had told false stories about where we were going, if 
we were to travel under an assumed name, then there would be a strong in¬ 
ference that we had been doing something of a serious kind that we wanted to 
conceal. In the case of a man like Oscar Slater that inference does not at all 
necessarily arise. 1 use the name “ Oscar Slater.’* We do not know who that 
man is. His name is not Slater. His fellow-countryman admitted that there 
was no such Gci'man name. He is a mystery. We do not know where he was 
born, where he was brought up, what he was brought up to, whether he was 
trained to anything. The man remains a mystery as much as he was when this 
trial began. That is the kind of man, and you will see at once that his character 
is double-edged. The Lord Advocate takes it in his own favour, and he may 
quite fairly do so, because, in the first place, a man of that kind has not the 
presumption of innocence in his favour which is not only a form in the case of 
every man, but is a reality in the case of the ordinary man. Not only is every 
man presumed to be innocent, but the ordinary man has a strong presumption 
in his favour. Such a man may be capable of having committed this offence, 
and that man also may be capable from his previous character of exhibiting a 
callous behaviour after the offence. That was founded upon by Mr. M'Clure. 
A man of such a character does not exhibit the symptoms that a respectable 
man, who has been goaded into some serious crime of violence, does after the 
crime is over, and so you will consider that matter from both points of view, 
telling in favour of the prisoner and telling against him. 

The financial circumstances also have been mentioned. The man is said to 
have been hard up, and has been said to have wanted to realise money. I do 
not think that these two circumstances, if they existed—and you will judge of 
it—would at all be confined to that period. He has been hard up and wanting to 
realise money for many years before the murder was committed. 

Gentlemen, all these circumstances are relevant to the case, but I think, if 
you make up yuur minds to convict the prisoner, you will be wise to be in this 
position, to be able to say to yourselves, We have disregarded his character, 
we have disregarded his financial circumstances, we have convicted him without 
regard to these.” Having reached that conclusion, it might very well strengthen 
the conclusion to refiect on the two elements that I have mentioned, hut I do 
not think they should he factors in enabling you to reach a conclusion, although 
they might support it after the conclusion had been reached. 

Next you have heard a good deal on the question of the value of evidence of 
identification. It cannot be said that too much has been brought before yon 
on that matter, for it is extremely important. I put it to you that it would not 
be safe to convict the prisoner merely on the evidence of personal impression as 
to his identity with the man. seen fiying from the house on the part of strangers 
without reference to any personality of the man or personal peculiarities, and 
if you think that there is no corroboration derivable from other parts of the 
evidence. You will see in a moment what I mean. My proposition involves a 
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patent distinction between the identification, by personal impression, of a stranger, 
and the identification, by personal impression, of a familiar friend. An extreme 
case, of course, would be that of a father telling you that his son who was 
resident in his house had boon seen by him in Princes Street yesterday. That 
would he admirable evidence. But a person who had only seen the son once 
telling you that he had seen that man in Princes Street yesterday would be 
evidence of very little value, unless that son had a marked personality, or unless 
he had some peculiarity aliout him, such as the loss of a finger, or a very 
peculiar walk, or some other peculiarity, or unless the man told you, “ I spoke 
to him and he mentioned So-and-so.” That, of course, would be corrolmration. 
You know this—and^ I suppose it w'ill likely apply to at least one of you in the 
box—that you may have a double. Many of us have doubles, and wc have been 
told that we have been in such and such a place by a competent witness who 
is quite sure about it, and yet we had never been, there at all. The most august 
case is that of His Majesty the King. The illustrated papers are fond of pub¬ 
lishing doubles of His Majesty, persons who have the most startling resemblance 
to the King, but they are not the King. You will rememl»ef that in many cases 
where you perhaps have seen a strong resemblance one of your friends has said 
to you, “ I can see no resemblance at all.” You have seen a strong resemblance, 
but when the two people were brought together, you at once saw that there was 
nothing but a very general resemblance indeed. Now, that applies to the per¬ 
sonal impression of a stranger in reference to a stranger. You will notice that I 
have qualified the proposition by saying that if the persons are not strangers, then 
the question is entirely different, and it will be for you to say in this case 
whether some of the evidence of identification—such as that of the M‘Haffies, 
who say that they saw the person watching the house for days—is to be taken 
as the evidence of strangers or as the evidence of persons who had an oppor¬ 
tunity of familiarising themselves with the individual. Then you will say 

whether in this case there were the personal peculiarities, the marked personality, 
which may very well enable you to identify with safety a person, even although 
a stranger. And you will say, thirdly, apart from all that, whether the points 
of corroboration detailed to you by the Lord Advocate are or are not sufficient 
to show that, if the identification is not thoroughly satisfactory, at all events it is 
enough when taken along with the corroboration on which he has founded. 

The case of Adolf Beck was most properly alluded to by Mr. M'Clure—^a 
very startling and a very significant case. In that case undoubtedly women— 
not respectable in their character, but perfectly hona fide in their statements, 
quite competent to form an opinion, with no motive to make n, wrong state¬ 
ment—swore positively that they had no doubt whatever that the man in the 
dock, Adolf Beck, was the man who had defrauded them. And it turned out 
that they were wrong. They were strangers to Adolf Beck, and there was no 
corroboration, and in point of fact Adolf Beck had a resemblance to Iho man 
Smith, for whom he was mistaken. Now, in this case there is one thing quite 
clear—it does not go very far—and that is, that the prisoner is like the mur¬ 
derer. He is not charged with being like the murderer; he is being charged with 
being the murderer. I do not think you can doubt after the body of evidence 
led before you that he has a marked resemblance to the man who haunted the 
outside of that house and of the man who was seen coming from the house, but 
you at once see it is a very different thing to say that he is the man. Keep this 
also in view—the witnesses brought before you as to identification were all Scotch, 
while the prisoner is a foreigner, A Scotch person has a much more delicate 
sense of identification in regard to one of his or her own kind than he has in 
regard to a foreigner. Take an extreme case. Suppose you are dealing with 
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a negro. White people say that they cannot see any difference between negroes^ 
they are all alike. That is because we are not accustomed to see them. In the 
same -way with a foreigner. A Scotchman is apt to say, “ Oh, he ist a foreign- 
looking man,” aiid he does not know the subtle difiEerences that, of course, exist 
among foroignors as they do among our own people. Therefore, the mere fact 
that a witness thought that the prisoner was the same as the man seen leaving 
the house because both of them had a foreign appearance goes for very little, 
if it goes for anything at all. 

Now, these are the observations that I think it proper to make in regard 
generally to the different classes of evidence, and that brings me at once to the 
question of what the direct evidence is. It has been gone into very fully by 
the Lord Advocate and by Mr. M'Clure—it has been gone into very fairly and 
very moderately, and I do not intend to go through it; but I may tell you 
that I have a note of the pages under each witness where the witness puts in a 
neat form the exact state of his or her impression. Some say, “ I think he was 
like ” ; some say, ” T think he vras very like ” ; some say, “ That is the man 
.some say, “ I will swear that is the man.” Grentlemen, I do not think you 
will attach cardinal importance to the mere form of expression, as that depends 
largely upon the idiosyncrasy of the witness. I take a single illustration. The 
girl Lambie was shown the coat (No. 43), and when she was asked if that was 
like the coat she said, No, it is the coat.” That is evidently nonsense. Yon 
could produce dozens of coats like that out of the shops and nobody could say 
that that is the coat. If they did say that, then it simply shows that they do 
not know the meaning of language. They could only say, ” It resembles the 
coat in every way.” That is an illustration of how one witness—a superficial, 
not clever and unreflective girl or woman—fails to see the difference between 
two things that are quite different, first, being able to say, ” That is like the 
thing,” and, second, being able to say, “It is the thing,” Of course, if she 
had noticed any great peculiarity about the coat, some curious tear or mend, 
then she could say, ” That is the coat,” but it is absolutely impossible to say 
that a coat of that pattern without any peculiarity is the coat. They can only 
say that it is like the coat. If you think that there is a reflection on Lambie’s 
power of discrimination you may come to the same conclusion in regard to her 
statement, not merely that that is like the man, but that that is the man. 

But really, the question for you is, had the witnesses any doubt in their own 
minds that the prisoner was the man whom they saw haunting the house and 
leaving the house? That is the real question, however they may express it. 
The Lord Advocate has pointed out to you quite properly as an element in this 
case that neither in regard to these crucial witnesses, nor in regard to the inci¬ 
dental witnesses who came into contact with the man, have they expressed any 
doubt in this sense-^it occurs every day in the criminal Courts that a witness 
brought up for identification says when asked, ” Was that the man who robbed 
you? ” Well, I think so, but I think he was taller than that man, I thought 
"he had darker hair, I thought he had a mark on his face.” That is to say, the 
witness, although identifying the person, expresses a doubt. Now, the Lord 
Advocate has quite properly stated here that none of the witnesses has stated a 
doubt in that sense, they have not said that while they think he is the man 
there is a difference. Of course, a difference of dress is nothing—^because he is 
dressed, now in a particular way, that is not necessarily the way he was dressed 
at that time. You will take that into consideration. You will also take into 
consideration this fact that was put to you, that the prisoner must have a 
distincll personality, a determined individuality about him—and you have only to 
look at him to see that he has—because the most casual people, the Ounard office 
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clerk, and so on, who only met him once or Uvice for a short time, identified 
him on occasions when tlie defom-e does not dispute tliat he was the man. The 
only failure of identification in the case of one kind or another has been the 
case of the telegraph clerk nr clerks, who said that they did nut know who gave 

in the telegram. We have no evidence that it W’as the. prisoner who gave it in. 

The fact that the telegram was signed liy him does not imply that he handed it 

in. It is a remarkable fact in this case, and it is one you will keep in view, 

that the prisoner is not just that ordinary typo of person of whom w^o say, 

“ We cannot identify that man, as ho is like a hundred other persons.” lie had 
impressed his individuality on all these different people. 1 dure say that, if 
the Cunard clerk had been cross-examined as to his ideutifit.'atinn, ho would 
probably have used the varied language that the other people used, but no one 
disputes that the prisoner is the man. 

In regard to the three crucial witnesses—Lambie, Adams, and Barrowman— 
Mr. M‘Cluro has very properly said that you must not throw out of account w’hat 
they said in New York. No doubt, as the T.ord Advocate put it, they were 
there in difficult and unfamiliar circumstances; perhaps methods were used there 
that would not be allowed hero; but still we have their pvidonce recorded, and 
you have to consider it, you have to consider the ideutifii’aiitui in New York as 
well as in this Court. Tlie girl Lambie said three things in New York which 
are important for you to notice. First .she said, “ One is very siispirioiis, if 
anything.” It is a little difficult to know what she meant, bocause the sentence- 
does not explain itself, but there it is. Then she said, ” T .saw the walk. It 
is not the face; I went by the walk.” Third, she said, I could nearly swear 
that was the man.” You have heard her evideiu'o here, and I don’t gn over it. 
Here she is positive that that is the man; hut, again, I suggest to you that you 
should take that in connection with her identification of the coat, and you 
should hold that what she really means is that ” So far as T can see, be resembles 
him in every particular.” One sensitive witne.ss will say, ” J swear it,” and 
another meaning precisely the same thing will say, I won’t swear it.” The 
question is, had they, when they wore first examined, any doubt on the matter? 
If they had a doubt on the matter, then that will necessarily weigh with you 
in your opinion as to the weight of their ovidoucc. Mr. Adams sums up his 
view by saying that he identifies the prisoner. He was asked by Mr. M'Oluro, 
” You don’t give an absolute confident opinion that that was the man,” and he 
answers, “No; it is too serious a charge for me to say from a passing glance.” 
Gentlemen, one cannot but regret—I don’t blame Mr. Adams, tlic circumstances 
being very peculiar—that he did not slam that door. The man escaped, and Mr. 
Adams had only a passing glance at him, and Mr. M’Clure very proj.)erly tells 
you that it is for you to judge whether that passing glance in the case of a man 
who undoubtedly resembles the prisoner, and in tlie case of ilie prisoner, who 
has undoubtedly a strong personality, is or is not sufficient when taken along 
with other things. 

Then as to the girl Barrowman—she says she had no difficulty in telling that 
he was the man. You heard about the dramatic incident of the Iw'o girls point¬ 
ing out the man when they were standing with Detective Pyper, The girl Bar- 
rowman does admit that in New York she first said that he was something like, 
and then that he was very like, and she adds that she has no doubt that he 
is the man. In her case you have, of course, to keep* in view what Mr, McClure 
made a great deal of—and that very properly—that she founds her opinion on 
what she calls the twist in the nose. Now, call it a twist in the nose, or a 
broken nose, or a peculiar nose, it is a matter for you to judge whether there 
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IS any such personal peculiarity which makes all the difference in a question of 
identification by personal impression as 1 have said. 

In addition to these, there is Mrs. Liddell and the other witnesses, who, I 
think, are twelve in number, and wlio speak to a person haunting the house. 
Four of these witnesses say that they are positive that that is the man, viz.^ 
Mrs. M'Haflie, Police-Constable Walker, Euphemia Cunningham, and Bryson, 
the constable. The other witnesses do not say so—Margaret M'Haffia, Madge 
M*IIaffio, Annie M'Hafhe, William Campbell, A. Nairn, and A. Gillies—they 

come to this, that they say generally—I can give it in detail if you like—that he 

resembles the man, but they won’t swear it. Margaret M'Haffie says that she 
could identify him quite well, but she adds that at one time she was not quite 
sure. Madge hl'IIaffic says she is not quite sure; he is just like the man, but 
she cannot swear. Annie M'llaffie says that she is not quite certain, that he is 
like the man. William Campbell says that there is a general resemblance; he 
won’t say more than there was a general resemblance. Nairn says that he is 
certain ho was the man he saw, but he won’t go the length of being positive, 
which is rather a contradiction. Gillies says that he resembles the man, but he 
canm»t say that he is the same man. That leaves Mrs. Liddell, in regard to whom 
you have a very distinct remembrance, I am sure, of the way she gave her 

evidence. What her evidence came to was this, “ I believe the prisoner was 

the man standing at the railings.” The question for you is—and it is purely a 
jury question—^whether that was a personal impression, was it the impression of 
mere strangers, or had they sufficient opportunity of acquiring something like 
familiarity with the man’s appearance? If it was the impression of strangers, 
has the man such a distinct personality, such personal peculiarities, as would 
make even a casual sight of him by a stranger of importance? Lastly—what I 
will come to immediately apart from all that—is there corroboration in other 
parts of the evidence of the personal impression given you by these witnesses, 
assuming that they are strangers, and assuming that there is no such personality 
or personal peculiarity as would add weight to the mere personal impression? 

That being the case with the direct evidence, you have got to consider then 
the circumstantial evidence. If you are satisfied with the direct evidence, that 
may be enough; but if you are not satisfied with it, that may he either because 
you throw it aside altogether, and think it of no value—which I don’t think you 
will do—or because you think it not, sufficient in itself. If you are in either of 
the two latter cases, then you will proceed to consider the circumstantial evidence. 
Now, there you have undoubtedly points both for and against the prisoner. In 
his possession nothing was found belonging to Miss Gilchrist. The police at first 
thought that the diamond brooch which he had pawned on the 21st had been 
part of Miss Gilchrist’s belongings, but, as we know, that turned out to be a 
mistake. Nor had he anything else suggested to have belonged to Miss Gilchrist. 
In her premises nothing was found belonging to him. As you know, robberies 
and murders have been traced by the offender having in his hurry left behind 
him a cap or something else belonging to him which has been proved to be his, 
and which has convicted him. There was nothing of that kind here. In his 
possession nothing has been found on which you can rely as being connected 
necessarily with the murder. You have heard about the coat, and you have 
heard about the hammer. The doctors say that, while the stains on the coat 
and the marks on the hammer on. the top part were thought by them to be the 
result of mammalian blood, there was not enough material for them to apply 
confirmatory tests to show that they were blood at all. The haminer in itself 
is a perfectly innocent weapon, but it is not a weapon which might not have 
been used to do the deed. If my suggestion to you at the beginning is correct, 
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viz., that the person who went there to got the jewels from Miss Gilchrist never 
thought that murder would be necessary, he would have a hammer with him, 
not for that purpose, but to break open any bnx in which the jewels might be 
kept. These are strt)ng points undoubtedly in favour of the prisoner, and you 
will give them due weight. There might have been in any of these points quite 
enough to convict the prisoner, taken along with the evidence of identification. 
I suppose you would never have doubted, if the following day he liad pawned 
some jewel of Miss Gilchrist’s, you would have convicted liim, and you would 
never have doubted if his cap had been found in her premises. Tiiero is nothing 
of that kind in the case. 

You have heard, and will consider, the evidence of the identification. We 
are now dealing with corroboration, if that is not sufficient in itself. Then we 
como to the part of the case where the doiihle-edgo that T have suggested as to 
his character comes in—his lies, his aVtafies, his siatemonts about going to one 
place when he was going to another. What about those? This man’s life has 
been a living lie. He has called himself George, and has called himself Agderson, 
but that has nothing to do with the murder. He called himself George, and he 
called himself Anderson before he over heard of IMiss Gilchrist. Ife has called 
himself a dentist. The Lord Advocate has suggested that he might have come 
to 69 St. George’s Eoad and set up as a dentist in view of what lie was to do on 
21st December, but he called himself a dentist hefore—hc was a dentist in 
London. Whether he knew anything about dentistry does not. matter, as all 
that was before the murder. When you come to the question of calling himself 
Otto Sando in connection with his going to America, that is coming nearer home, 
because that is after the murder. You will give whnt weight, you think to 
that. There has been no explanation of it that commends itself to my mind, but 
you are to judge of it. You must not look at it from your own point of view; 
you must imagine yourselves to be not like, an ordinary pcrsim in order to estimate 
the significance of such an act. From his point of view it is quite an ordinary 
thing to travel \nider another person's name. The wife has been suggested. 
She is rather a hazy person, but still it is porfoclly possible that it was in con¬ 
nection with her that he followed his old practice—for that is all it was—of 
assuming a false name and going to America. He says he is going to the Con¬ 
tinent, he says he is going to Monte Carlo, he says \ic is going to Chicago, he 
says he is going to San Francisco. These are jill lies, but* as I say, the man's 
life is a lie, and has been so for years. You will therefure consider what weight, 
if any, is to be given to these circumstances which, as I have indicate*! to you, 
in your case or mine would have boon very dciully evidence against us indeed. 

We have then got two points remaining. What about his conduct after the 
murder? There is material there for your serious consideration, although the 
points may be small (such as the incident on the top of the tramway car), but 
they may be very significant, and yon have to consider how the evidence stands. 
Mr. M'Clure has put it to you that at 6,12 he was alleged to he plotting murder, 
and yet you find him sending oil a telegram. You will consider whether there is 
any evidence to support either of these suggestions. 1 have suggested to you 
that the man who went to get the jewels never thought of murder at all; he 
never thought of such a thing being necessary. As to the telegram, there is no 
evidence that he sent off a telegram at 6.12. A telegram signed “ Oscar Slater ” 
was sent off, but the telegraph clerk cannot tell whetlier it was sent by a man 
or by a woman, and on being shown the prisoner she says that she did not know 
the man. He may have sent the telegram, or he may not, but we do know that 
he was, according to the statement of his friends, Aumann and Rattman, at 
Johnston's billiard rooms some time about five or six. The suggestion is that 
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their evidence is inconsistent with his having committed the offence, because yon 
cannot conceive a man plotting murder being in a billiard room within half an 
hour of the offence. If he was not plotting murder, but only plotting the getting 
of jewels from an unresisting old lady, there does not seem to be much iu that. 
But, then, tho -second suggestion is that he had not time after leaving the 
billiard room to be at the place of the murder by the time it was undoubtedly 
committed, i'nu will consider that. Suppose he left at 6.30, and suppose he 
walked out to West Princes Street, he had plenty of time to be there, to see the 
servant girl leaving, and to see that then was his opportunity. The servant girl 
talks about being out seven minutes. We know quite well what that means, 
and we know quite well that he may very well have trusted to her being a good 
deal longer than that on this occasion, as she had been, before. Suppose you are 
not to take Aumann’s evidence, which was that he was there about 5.30 to sell 
the pawn-ticket for the brooch, and did not stay long; suppose you take Ratt- 
man’s evidence that he left somewhere about 6.30, I do not see that that has 

any bearing on the question of whether he was or was not at the scene of the 

murder by 7 o’clock, but you will judge of that. As to what happened after 
7 o’clock, you will remember what was said by Antoine—that poor, pathetic figure 
that we heard yesterday—and by the servant, Schmalz, and you will judge what 
their evidence comes to. They do not speak definitely about that particular 
occasion, but their evidence is that during that week he was always home for 
dinner by about 7 o’clock. You will judge whether in that kind of household we 
are to believe that their hours were always so punctual and so regular that they 
always dined at 7 o’clock, or ten minutes afterwards. Schmalz admits that 
the dinner was sometimes as late as 7.30 or 8, but there is nothing iu that to 
exclude the Crown’s case that he left the billiard room at 6.30, and was at 
home, say, by 7.30—^there is nothing in that to render impossible the com¬ 
mission of this offence. 

Gentlemen, the prisoner was not bound to prove that he was not the 

murderer. He was quite entitled to take up this position, and to say, 1 

defy you, the Crown, to prove that I am the murderer.” He is entitled to 
take that position and to lead no evidence at all, but he has chosen, in accor¬ 
dance with the letter he wrote to Cameron, to bring evidence to show that at 
the time of the murder he was engaged elsewhere, and therefore could not have 
committed the offence. You will judge whether or not he has done so satis¬ 
factorily to your mind. Suppose he has not, that would not entitle you to 
convict him. The Crown must prove that he committed the offence. It is not 
for him to disprove it; it is for them to prove it, and unless they prove it to 
your mind satisfactorily, then he is entitled to your verdict. That is how the 
matter stands on that point, his conduct on. the night and at about the time 
of night when the murder is said to have been committed. Then you have 
heard how at 9.45 that night he went to the club and saw Gordon Henderson. 
He says that he seemed excited, hut his excitement did not connect itself in his 
mind with the commission of any crime. He thought he might have been 
losing money at cards, as he wanted money. That is what we know so far as 
the evidence goes, and it is for you to say what you think of it. Mr. M’Clure 
spoke of his witnesses being a credible body of witnesses. You have seen them. 
You know their occupation, you know how Antoine’s fate is bound up with 
the prisoner’s in the past and will be in the future, you know what kind of 
person the servant is, and in what employment she has been, and it is for you 
to say whether it is a credible body of evidence or not. If you think it is not. 
Still you have to come to a conclusion as to whether the Crown have proved the 
case on their own evidence. 
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With regard to the alleged flight from Glasgow, it is quite clear that he 
intended at some time or other to go to America. It may lie doubtful 
what place he was going to in America, but I do not think it can be 
suggested here that he was not intending to go abroad. It is for you to say 
whether, in the circumstances detailed to you, there was a hastening of that 
intention which is suggestive, if it does not prove, that ho had a new and very 
serious motive for expediting his going abroad. The realisation of the money, 
and the attempt - to sell the pawn-ticket, are all before the murder. The limit 
of £10 was given to Cameron, and afterwards, apparently, he was willing to 
take any money—^lio was willing to take £4—but you will judge whether that 
was sufficient to show that there was, as the Lord Advocate called it, a flight 
from Glasgow, which could only he consistent with his desire to escape from 
the consequences of a crime of a serious nature. It is quite certain he was not 
back in the clubs after the 21st, and, although he was in Johnston’s billiard 
rooms on the 23rd for the first time, he did not play. Then you have got the 
incident connected with his being, or alleged to have been, on the top of the tram¬ 
way car. All that is eminently matter not for me to speak about, biit for you, 
as men of the world, to consider the weight and effect uf. 

Now that is the case. Mr. M'Cluro has made some observation on the 
Lord Advocate not having cross-examined Antoine. You will judge of her 
position and of the weight to bo given to a witness with such tremendous 
motives as she has of standing by the prisoner, atid with the record that she 
has in the past. But you will also keei> in view that, if you read the evidence 
as I do, her evidence was not inconsistent with the Crown case, 1 noted that 
she did not say that the tickets were taken for Liverpool. There is u question 
there which has not been cleared up, as to whether tickets were taken for 
London or Liverpool. She who ought to know that did not say, and was not 
asked to say, that the tickets that were taken were not for London, but were for 
Liverpool. If she had said that and had not been cross-examined, then a strong 
point might have been made on that. 

Gentlemen, the case is entirely in your hands. If the whole matter is in 
the region of speculation or suspicion, then you cannot convict. ]Mr, M*Clurc 
said that if you had a doubt on the matter you could not convict. One knows 
what he meant by that—^he meant rea.sonable doubt, and the distinction is an 
important one. There is nothing almost in human affairs that does not admit 
of speculative doubt. Many eminent persons have doubted whether we really 
existed. A very admirable treatise was written to show that the great 
Napoleon never existed, but we do not look upon these as reasonable doubts at 
all. If you have a reasonable doubt on the matter, you will acquit in one form 
of verdict or another. It is a serious thing that a brutal offence of this kind 
on an unoffending old lady in a crowded part of a town alleged to be civilised, 
in an age alleged to be civilised, should go undis covered and unpunished, but 
it is a very much more serious thing prisoner on insufficient 

evidence. Gentlemen, I suppose you all prisoner possibly is the 

murderer, you may all think that he pr^jl&ly is the vuffdorer. That, however, 
won’t entitle you to convict him. Thj^rown have ij^uertaken to prove, not 
that he is possibly or probably the mu|d| 0 ^er, but that«ly is the murderer, and 
that is the question you have to consiq^ If you tluny there is no reasonable 
doubt about it, then you will do your duNj^V^nd him; if you think there 

is, then you ^ ^ 
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